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DEDICATION 


When youw’re supposed to have brought out your first book at age 25, 
but bring it out at age 35, it’s inevitable there will be many people 
that you should have dedicated books to but who will all have to be 
honoured with one. 


Why this is my first book and not my fifth is a long story. 


It has a lot to do with the Government of India, Indian publishers, and 
me. 


My first book, Pakistan Rearmed, was written in 1972. It was not 
published four times. In 1973 it was actually rolling off the press 
before the Government demanded the manuscript be delivered for 
clearance, something I was not required to obtain under any law of 
the land. So naturally I refused. The second publisher, also in 1973, 
submitted the book on his own for clearance, but I refused to make 
the deletions ordered. The third publisher was locked up before the 
book went to press, on the declaration of Emergency in 1975, which 
in any case meant there was a legal requirement for clearance of the 
manuscript. 


In 1977 the fourth publisher chickened out after specifically 
requesting me to update the book. In 1980 a fifth publisher signed a 
contract for the book, but by that time I was tired of rewriting the 
thing, so the contract and the manuscript now simply gather dust. 


To save my readers the suspense about what in the book was causing 
all the problem, it was one sentence saying that India, not Pakistan, 
started the 1971 war. That happens to be a fact which is now freely 
published in India, but was not thought appropriate for the Indian 
public to know in the 1970s, even though just about the whole world 
knew it by November 23, 1971, the day after the Indian Army crossed 
the border of the then East Pakistan in force. 


Why was this one sentence important? Because if you didn’t 
understand that India started the 1971 war, you wouldn’t understand 
the rest of the war, and if you didn’t understand the rest of the war, 
you wouldn’t understand what happened after the war. 
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But why not change that one sentence, and become, at age 25, one of 
India’s most well-known authors (it was th at sort of book, and I’m not 
bragging)? Because I was stupid. More on this in a minute. 


The second and third books were written simultaneously, on Alternate 
Energy, and on Foreign Navies in the Indian Ocean, in 1974. Either 
would have made for fame, because these were the subjects of the day, 
but they wouldn’t have made for fortune, because my publisher was 
well known not to give a wooden nickel (or is it a rubber anna?) for 
any book he took. It became well known to me only after I had 
handed over the manuscript, when a very senior friend warned me 
about the publisher’s bad habits. In those days I had the quaint notion 
that an author should be paid for what he writes, so I withdrew the 
books. Once again these works ran into the requirement o f censorship 
during the Emergency. 


There was absolutely nothing in them th at would attract any 
objection, but I have a horror of censors, and by 1977 these were not 
the subjects of the day, so they also now gather dust. 


The fourth book, of which I am co-author, is also held up with the 
Government, because this time the law of prior clearance does apply. 


The moral of the story is th a t if you have a wife and child to support, 
plus aged grandparents to help look after, you should stand a little less 
on principle. Principle is wonderful. It gives you a great glow of 
satisfaction. One o f my wives left me because she couldn’t sleep at 
night, with the halo round my head so bright. But principle doesn’t 
help you to eat. And as the Bard said, Eating’s the Thing. Principle is 
to be commended, but it’s better to be famous before standing on it so 
that the whole world can know your virtues. 


It’s pointless explaining your position to one three-year old rolling an 
empty milk-can on the carpet while you write, or to one wife, who 
doesn’t hear you speak for five years while you write one magnificent 
manuscript after another, or to two grandparents, who can’t 
understand why their grandchild isn’t getting anywhere in the world. 
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So, my advice to all the young women and men who one day will ask 
me for advice (because this book will make me rich and famous) is, 
don’t be taken in by the humbug of your elders who lecture you on 


principle after they’ve made it and after they’re fat and happy and rich 
and famous. It isn’t worth it. As the Bard said, Getting Ahead’s the 
Thing. That’s where it’s really at, kiddo, and don’t you forget it. 


This book, then, is dedicated to many people. 


First, it s dedicated to Don Schwartz, who taught me English and 
History at Wooster School, Danbury, Connecticut, who wouldn’t agree 
with my Advice to the Young, and who thought dedications were 
stupid, sloppy and sentimental. 


Next, it’s dedicated to my grandfather, Khushi Ram Erry, who had 
great respect for the printed word, and who inculcated in me a 
cavalier attitude towards the Big Bucks, which I am now trying to 
change. 


It’s also dedicated to Christina, who couldn’t wait. 


But mostly it’s dedicated to my Little Family: Trufflehunter, Noble and 
Loyal (this one will get us a zillion cans of Lactogen, kiddo, heh heh 
heh), Gwendolyn, Naughty but Cute, and Baby Leo, Brave but Silent, 
and to Baby Leo’s Little Family, which includes Cocoa and Polar. 


Simla and Delhi, 1982 
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INTRODUCTION 


This is a book about what the next war with Pakistan might look like. 
If it comes, it will be a pointless war, rather like 1965 


instead of 1971. Neither side is likely to achieve anything of decisive 
strategic value. That never, of course, stopped anyone from fighting a 
war. 


It’s worth pondering why India, which has eight times the population 
and five times the GNP of Pakistan, should not be able to defeat 
Pakistan once and for all. The main reason is that our organisation 
and doctrine remains deeply rooted in our British World War II 
traditions. We’re slow to get off the mark, and our organisation begins 
to produce results only after some weeks have passed, when Pakistan 
starts weakening with every subsequent day. By then, of course, there 
have been ample opportunities presented to those wanting to end the 
war, for their own reasons, as for example the US in this book. 


There are many in the armed forces who realise that both our 
organisation and our doctrine have to change. Change is actually 
taking place, albeit in a halting, dissynchronous manner. One day 
total change will come, and India will boast of a very powerful, very 
efficient fighting machine. That day has not come so far. We’re 
smarter than in 1971, but not smart enough. 


Clearly this book owes a great deal to Sir John Hackett’s The Third 
World War. But it’s different in at least two very important respects. 
First, Sir John and a very able team of collaborators, all with first- 
hand military experience, have an obvious advantage over a lone 
civilian writing on his own. Because I didn’t want anyone accusing 
this book of being a put-up job by hawks in the armed forces, I talked 
to no one, absolutely no one, while writing it. While it’s quite realistic, 
it could have been better. Second, it’s far more specific in its narration 
of campaigns than Hackett’s book, which had also to deal with 
geopolitics and the nuclear question, and was thus somewhat more 
constrained in the attention it could devote to matters purely military. 
In that respect, my work is superior to 


H ackett’s: you'll find every division present and accounted for at all 
times, unlike in the Third World War, which can be quite frustrating at 
times if you’re trying to reconcile units. 


A word is necessary on the maps. I would suggest DM I and DMO not 
waste sleepless nights trying to figure out why particular roads, 


railways, bridges and towns may or may not be present on particular 
maps. The mapmaker had to work off an atlas that never went bigger 
than 1:6,000,000 for maps o f India and Pakistan and from old maps 
made by the US Air Force for its pilots flying worldwide. That limits a 
mapmaker a great deal, Besides, inasmuch as we’re talking about 
1984, we’re allowed a certain liberty in detailing roads. 


As for unit designations, D M I and DMO also need not spend sleepless 
nights. As a rule, I ’ve used actual designations as they existed prior to 
1971 (these are available in many published works, such as Pran 
Chopra’s India's Second Liberation); for designations that have come up 
since then I have used my own made-up figures, and any actual 
numbers that might have come up are pure coincidence. So if some 
day an Indian 28 Division does appear at Sonamarg, don’t anyone 
blame me for giving away secrets, or if a No. 130 Squadron, Indian 
Air Force does happen to exist, don’t anyone get frantic. I t’s just 
chance these numbers are in the book. Also, virtually all IA F 
designations can be found in a published work called Military Aviation 
News and Indian Navy ships can be found in Jane's Fighting Ships. 1 
could have used made-up designations for all units, but that makes the 
book much harder to write, because you have to keep recalling the 
correct and fake designation. 


On Pakistan, I honestly don't see it to be my patriotic duty to hide real 
designations, inasmuch as I may have them, from the Indian public. I 
honestly don’t think the Pakistanis are going to learn from this book 
that Pakistan 7 Division belongs to XI Corps out of Peshawar; I suspect 
they already know where their own divisions are. 
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Prologue 


To the 72 men inside the six helicopters it seemed impossible that 
their presence could escape detection as the machines clattered along 
the metalled highway from Punch to Kahuta. A bare 35 metres above 
the ground, they knew the noise must be tremendous, audible for 
several miles around. 


The briefing officer had been confident and glib. “ You cannot be 
detected by radar under 100 metres,” he had said. “ As for the noise 
you will make, personnel on the ground will assume it is the Pakistan 
Army or Air Force on exercise. The further you get into Pakistan, the 
safer you are, simply because no one is even going to guess that the 
Indians have intruded so deep into Pakistan, and at night too. There is 
no reason,” he went on, “ for Pakistani flak to be alert at that time of 
the night; besides, they have relatively few radar-controlled weapons 
of adequate sophistication to create a problem for you. 


Though it will be a 


moonlit night, night-flying interceptors will have a very difficult job 
finding you on their radar at that height and in the clutter condition 
experienced in the mountains. Visually sighting, identifying, and 
targeting a helicopter running without lights and at 120 kilometres an 
hour is a very difficult proposition. It will be the sheerest bad luck if 
any one of you is hit or downed, or even for that matter, detected.” 


But sitting in the helicopters, following the gleaming road, it seemed 
to the men that it would be the sheerest good luck if someone failed to 
report their intrusion and then missed downing them. 


* Taken from Descent to Danger: The Kahuta Raid by B.M. Kaushik, 
K.V.S. Publishers, Madras, 1985, with permission of author. 
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Still, the men were trained for their job and did not flinch from doing 
it. It was relatively easier for the four-man crews of each helicopter; 
big, snout-nosed ML-24 gunships, each armed with four packs of 32 
rockets and two anti-tank missiles, plus a 4-barrel, 23mm cannon with 


300 


rounds. The rockets could saturate an area equal to two soccer fields; 
the missiles could stop the heaviest tank; the cannon shells could cut 
through an armoured personnel carrier with no more difficulty than if 
it were made of plastic instead of armour plate. The weapon load was 
some consolation if it came to a fight. 


But while the crews had their hands—and minds—fully occupied with 
flying their machines, the passengers had little to do except go over 
their equipment for the hundredth time, and sweat. 


Each helicopter carried eight passengers, dressed in camouflage 
fatigues and red berets. Each man was relatively simply equipped: a 
paratroop version of the American Armalite assault rifle, the 
predecessor o f the M-16, and some 1,000 rounds of ammunition, 
together weighing 60 pounds. 


The high-velocity 5.56mm bullets fired by the Armalite impacted at 
such speed, and with such a tendency to tumble, that a man hit in the 
arm was liable to die of shock. The Swiss Army had rejected the 
5.56mm bullet as unnecessarily brutal, yet its stopping power was 
critical to these men, superbly trained parachute commandos, who 
knew they would seldom get a second chance if their first bullets 
failed to kill the adversary. 


They had converted to the Armalites some six months ago, giving up 
their 7.62mm self-loading rifles: heavy, but trusted, solid, dependable. 
The Armalites had been issued because they were light, and an 
immense quantity of ammunition could be carried. No other rifle 
packed such a lethal punch. The firepower was unparalleled. Each 
rifleman had a machine-gunner’s capability, and the ability of the 
round to go through 12 inches of brick was something to be 
appreciated. Some of the men were uneasy with 
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the rifle: unless tended with lavish care, it had a tendency to jam. But 
the majority were happy with the choice. 


By infantry standards, none of the men was young: the youngest was 
25, the oldest 40. Each wore at the very least the three chevrons of a 
havildar, and each was chosen for his maturity, strength, leadership 
qualities, and ruthlessness. Though welded into a single team by 
months of rigorous training, each was a man of initiative, always 
capable of taking charge, of making rapid decisions, of getting the job 
done or of dying in the attempt. 


Not one of the men was uninitiated in battle; all were experienced in 
helicopter assault. Some of the older ones had seen two wars; most 
had seen one; and all had participated in several operations against 
Naga and Mizo insurgents. 


Nonetheless, their tension and nervousness was understandable, 
because this was going to be no dawn sweep against guerillas, but a 
straight assault against the Pakistani airfield at Kahuta, 20 miles east 
of Islamabad. 


Below them the Pakistanis slept. Those that were awake, like lorry 
drivers on the road, paid the helicopters only passing heed. Without 
exception, the helicopter crews would have preferred to avoid the 
road, because it made them more conspicuous than cross-country 
flying. But the hazards of night-flying across the hilly terrain, and the 
immense difficulty of night navigation, had forced the use of the road, 
which was both relatively clear on either side and easy to follow. 


Despite their feeling of vulnerability, the men in the helicopters were 
actually quite safe. The briefing officer had been perfectly correct: no 
one in his right mind would assume that the six machines were 
anything other than Pakistani. There was no reason to assume 
otherwise. 


India and Pakistan were at peace. Moreover, there had been three 
days of hectic air activity over the region while the Indian Air Force 
conducted a large-scale exercise on its own side of the frontier, and 
while the Pakistan Air Force made 
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a response on its side o f the frontier. 


People on the ground had become used to the noise of fighters, 
transports, and helicopters flying at all hours. 


Moreover, the briefing officer had again been right when he said the 
nearer they got to K ahuta, the safer they would be. 


The reason was simple. People living in the Kahuta area were quite 
used to strange happenings, no matter what the hour. There were 
always convoys o f military vehicles, big transports arriving and 
departing from the airfield, and the constant thump of helicopters. 


The educated in the area,knew that Kahuta was the site of Pakistan’s 
uranium enrichment plant, a vital component o f its nuclear weapons 
programme. These educated were relatively few, with access to Indian 
publications. The Government of Pakistan preferred neither to 
publicise, nor to discuss, K ahuta. To the uneducated, Kahuta was 
simply yet another military base, one of scores in the region. 


Within hours, however, the whole world was going to know about K 
ahuta, because India was in the process of making a pre-emptive strike 
against the uranium enrichment plant, and the six helicopters were 
only the leading elements of the assault force that had been detailed 
for the job of utterly destroying the plant. 


At four minutes past midnight, on October 10, 1984, the six 
helicopters arrived over K ahuta airfield. They were four minutes 
behind schedule, but were shortly to make up that time. 


Pausing only to drop the paracommandos at predetermined spots in 
the airfield complex, a matter taking less than 30-seconds for each 
helicopter, the gunships went to work. 


Two attacked the control tower and radar, two sought out and 
engaged anti-aircraft gun positions on the airfield’s perimeter, and two 
supported the paracommandos as they began clearing out Pakistani 
personnel ]from various buildings. 


In less than 20 minutes, the airfield had fallen to the attackers. Despite 
their small numbers, they had been aided in their purpose by the 
achievement of total surprise, 
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by the unpreparedness of the Pakistanis at the airfield for any attack 
except from fighter aircraft and by the tremendous firepower of the 
gunships, against which nothing could stand. 


Even as the paracommandos secured the airfield, the command 
helicopter had radioed an aircraft Hying an oval track between 
Tithwal and Jammu for the last two hours. 


That aircraft in turn relayed a message to six 11-76 jet transports 
flying immediately to the south of Nanga Parbat. 


Though the big, four-engine transports were operating inside 
Pakistan’s air space, they were unconcerned about radar detection: 
thanks to a special radar detecting aircraft developed by Indian 
electronics engineers, the intruders knew exactly how to avoid 
Pakistani radar. 


On receipt of the signal from the airborne command post, the six jet 
transports immediately set a southwest course for the Kagan Valley in 
the Hazara District, about 150 kilometres north of Islamabad. It took 
approximately 20 minutes to complete their transit, which had been 
plotted to avoid radar detection, and to begin the descent for Kahuta 
airfield. 


On the ground, the time that elapsed between the sending of the 
message by the assault force and the arrival of the jets was a most 
anxious one. The fears of the assault team that the Pakistanis would 
react before the reinforcements arrived proved groundless, as again 
the planners had predicted. Surprise was so complete that the 
Pakistanis did not, as yet, have any inkling that Kahuta airfield was in 
enemy hands. 


The six Il-76s arrived at five-minute intervals. Four carried three BMD 
paratroop fighting vehicles each and their crews; two carried stores, 
equipment, and men to augment the assault force in holding the 
airfield. The BMDs were driven out of the large, rear-loading doors of 
the II-76s, while stores were ejected by means of a motorised 
conveyer-belt arrangement built into the floor of the aircraft. 


Repeated rehearsals had fine-tuned the extraction to a flawless 
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degree. As each plane unloaded, it taxied out to one end of the 6,000- 
foot airfield. Two parked themselves there; four took off back for 
India. Men began digging themselves in around the airfield perimeter, 
setting up weapons, radios, and command posts. Simultaneously, the 


BMDs formed up and moved off on the four-kilometre drive to the 
enrichment plant. The attack had now begun in earnest. 


1 


The Opposing Lineup 


In this chapter is listed the order of battle for the Indian and Pakistani 


armed forces in 1984. The information given has been provided by 
various Indian sources. 


THE INDIAN ARMED FORCES 
In 1984, the Indian armed forces consisted of some 1.1 


million regulars, approximately 300,000 paramilitary troops, and 
about 100,000 reservists that were recalled on mobilisation. 


Roughly 100,000 additional civilian personnel were to be mobilised 
for supporting tasks like supplementing army truck transport 
resources, merchant marine officers and seamen, medical personnel, 
and road-building. Thus, the total at the time of the war was to be 1.5 
million persons, the largest number fielded by India for a war with the 
exception of World War II, when some two million men were under 
arms. 


The Indian Army 


In response to the expansion of the Pakistan Army in the 1970s and 
early 1980s, the Indian Army had, some years ago, grown beyond the 
upper ceiling of 825,000 imposed in the 1964-69 plan and maintained 
more or less at this level till the late 1970s, By that time the Army had 
already converted as 
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many support troops to combat troops as was feasible without 
seriously endangering the ability to support combat operations. 


Even then, the shortage of support troops was to be keenly felt in 


many areas, especially in engineers and transport units. The 
manpower ceiling was now 950,000 troops, making the Indian Army 
the third-largest in the world, after the Chinese and Soviet armies. 


The fighting army was composed o f the following major combat 
units: 


3 armoured divisions (230 tanks, 160 infantry combat vehicles each) 
2 


mechanised divisions (135 tanks,- 240 ICVs, one forming) 19 infantry 
divisions (many with 45 tanks each) 11 mountain divisions 


5 armoured brigades (135 tanks, 40 ICVs each) 4 infantry brigades 
(including one paratroop). 


This total of 34 operational divisions was deployed as follows: 
— China front: 9 divisions 

—Western front: 19 divisions 

—Reserve: 6 divisions. 

The armour consisted of some 48 regiments, of which 12 


were equipped with the Soviet T-72 tank, 20 with the Vijayanta 

(including a number with the improved version, which had a larger 
engine, heavier armour, and better fire-control system), 14 with the 
105mm gun version o f the T-55 and two with reconnaissance tanks. 


Some independent armoured squadrons 
existed, combinations of tanks and armoured personnel carriers. 


The mechanised infantry consisted of some 25 battalions, equipped 
mainly with the Soviet BMP-1 infantry combat vehicle. 


Generally armed with the 76mm low-velocity gun, a number o f BMPs 
were increasingly seen with the high-velocity, rapid-fire 30mm 
cannon. Eight infantrymen were carried in addition to the BMP’s crew 
of three; the infantry could fight while on the move. Some battalions 
still used the older Topaz tracked carrier or the Shot wheeled carrier, 
though most o f these had been relegated to carrying mortars for BMP 
battalions or for 
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support duties. Infantry operating with both these types had to 
dismount to fight, and was therefore less mobile. 


The artillery was usually organised into brigades, with a division 
having either a self-propelled brigade (for armoured formations) or 
towed (for infantry divisions) or the lighter mountain artillery (also 
towed, but lighter than the types used in the plains, for mountain 
divisions). The divisional artillery brigades normally had five 
regiments of artillery—one medium, three field, and one light. The 
armoured divisions had three— 


one medium and two field. The standard medium pieces were the 
Soviet 130mm gun and the American M-198 lightweight 155mm gun, 
the latter being a new introduction of great accuracy and range. The 
standard field and mountain gun was the 105mm gun in various 
versions, generally made in India. 


There were, however, many formations with the Soviet 100mm gun 
and other types, including the venerable 25-pounder, both under 
phasing out. The light regiments usually worked with the 120mm 
heavy mortar. There were a number of rocket artillery regiments. 


There were about 30 air defence artillery- regiments with the 40mm 
gun, and six air defence groups with a combination of the SAM-6, 
SAM-7, SAM-9 surface-to-air missiles plus ZSU-23-4 


anti-aircraft guns. After an initial refusal, the US had agreed to supply 
a small number of Stinger shoulder-fired anti-aircraft missiles; these 
were replacing the SAM-7s. 


The anti-tank missile inventory consisted of some 2,000 TOW 


long-range missiles from the US, assigned to the armoured units, and 
about 8,000 European Milan medium-range missiles (with more being 
added at the rate of about 250 a month), generally assigned to 
infantry formations. 


Overall, the Army was well-equipped with modem arms, though the 
process of modernisation was by no means complete. 


The Indian Air Force 


In 1984 the IAF was engaged in a large-scale re-equipment 
programme. There were a number of squadrons transitioning to new 
equipment, and this was to reduce the number of units 
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available for the war. 


The total strength of the IAF at the outbreak of war was: 4 Jaguar 
squadrons (one converting) 3 Su-19 Fencer squadrons (one converting) 


8 MiG-23 squadrons (two converting) 


4 MiG-23 interceptor squadrons (two converting) 24 MiG-21 
squadrons (eight Auxiliary Air Force, forming) 4 Ajeet squadrons 
(Auxiliary Air Force, forming) 3 M iG-24 gunship squadrons (one 
forming) 2 MiG-25 reconnaissance squadrons (one forming). 


The Sanctioned strength of 56 squadrons represented a major increase 
over the 1971 total of 36. The Government had decided that the 
demands o f modern war required a great emphasis on air power: 
because of the expense o f maintaining such a large air force, 
however, the Auxiliary Air Force had been revived, with a Sanctioned 
strength o f 12 squadrons using rebuilt aircraft phased out from first- 
line service. 


Excluding four MiG-21 squadrons that remained in the Northeast as an 
air defence hedge against any Chinese provocation, and excluding the 
squadrons converting or forming, India still had 32 squadrons with 
approximately 700 modern aircraft (first-line and reserves). 


Nonetheless, despite many Auxiliary squadrons not being at full 
strength, they were to be involved in the war. This was specially true 
of the MiG-21 squadrons, which generally had only six to eight 
aircraft ready for service. They supplemented the air defence of two 
MiG-23 and eight MiG-21 squadrons, which was at least twice as 
powerful as that available in the West in 1971. Prior to 1981, the IA F 
had relied on surface-to-air missile batteries for deep defence. Because 
o f Pakistan’s growing air strike capability, symbolised by its purchase 
of F-16s and F-5Es, Auxiliary squadrons were now to be employed 
along with the SAMs. 


5) 


From 1982 on, India had begun inducting the Su-19 Fencer swing- 
wing deep-strike aircraft to supplement its planned total o f five 
Jaguar deep-strike squadrons. This was done because of the cost 
factor, the Soviets finally offering India the Fencer 
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at a programme cost half that of the Jaguar. For deep strike the Jaguar 
and Fencer could carry 6,000 lbs of bombs to any part of Pakistan 
except its extreme west. For targets more than 250 miles from base, 


these aircraft were used exclusively. Between 150 miles and 250 
miles, the six MiG-23 squadrons' were used. For targets up to 150 
miles, the four available MiG-21 


squadrons were used, supplemented by air-defence assigned aircraft 
whenever these could be spared. Paradoxically, though this was a very 
much more powerful force than available in 1971, it proved 
inadequate because the missions required of the IAF had been vastly 
expanded, especially in the deep-strike role. 


In addition to the 56 squadrons listed above, the IAF had another 58 
squadrons. Of these, 30 were SAM units. The SAM-3 predominated; 
the SAM-9 low-level fast-reaction missile had entered service to 
enhance the air defence of forward bases; the elderly SAM-2 was 
virtually extinct. At the outbreak of war a proposal to equip Auxiliary 
Air Force units with SAMs was waiting Government approval. The IAF 
had 24 helicopter squadrons, 12 with the medium-lift MiG-8, four 
with multipurpose light Alouette 3 helicopter and eight with Army- 
assigned Cheetah. Relative to the size of the Army, this was an 
absurdly small complement. Of the 12 transport squadrons, three had 
the 40-ton four-jet 11-76 transport (one converting), six had the short- 
take-off An-32 (two converting), one was the VIP 


squadron, and one had a variety of Canadian short-take-off transports. 
In some cases, such as An-32s, aircraft had been borrowed from the 
Soviets till new-build planes became available. 


Lastly, India was developing the software to equip three 11-76 
Airborne Warning and Control System aircraft on order from the 
Soviet Union. 


The Indian Navy 


The Indian Navy had benefited from overall expansion of the services, 
but because warship programmes take several years to mature, much 
of the benefit had yet to be seen in 1984. The 
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existing fleet had, then, been determined as far back as 1980. 


The major combatant units o f the Navy were: 1 light fleet carrier (6 
Sea Harrier, 4 Alize, 2 SH-3 helicopters; a second carrier still in 


training in the U.K.) 3 Kashin missile destroyer-leaders (plus one on 
trial, one building) 


1 Godavari multi-purpose missile frigate (plus two building) 6 Leander 
anti-submarine frigates 1 Type-209 submarine (plus 5 building) 8 
Foxtrot submarines (two in low readiness pending decommissioning) 6 
Nanuchka missile corvettes 


10 Petya anti-submarine frigates, 2nd line 2 Tir missile frigates, 2nd 
line 6 Natya ocean minesweepers 


4 landing ships (1.500 tons stores, 500 troops, 18 tanks, or 
combinations) 


12 landing craft (350 tons stores, 250 troops, 6 tanks, or 
combinations). 


There were, in addition, four training frigates and three survey ships 
(the latter each with one helicopter) that were to be used during the 
war. The Coast G uard had two frigates and three offshore patrol 
vessels, the latter each with one helicopter. 


These were also to be used in the war. 


There was a sizable Naval and Coast air Guard complement: 2 
maritime patrol squadrons (11-38 May) 6 ASW helicopter squadrons 
(24-SH-3, 6 Ka-25, 15 


Alouette 3) 


2 fighter squadrons (6 Sea Harrier each; a third working up) 1 ASW/ 
Early Warning squadron (8 Alize aircraft) 3 coastal patrol squadrons 
(25 light aircraft, Coast Guard) THE PAKISTAN ARMED FORCES 


In 1984 the Pakistan armed forces totalled approximately 580,000 
regulars (Army 540,000, Air Force 25,000, Navy 15,000) supported by 
about 150,000 paramilitary troops and 100,000 
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Mujahids. On mobilisation, approximately 50,COO reservists were to 
be recalled Tor duly, so that Pakistan was to field 880,000 troops, also 
the largest number in its history. 


The major problem of the Pakistan armed forces was not manpower, 
but equipment. 


Though a transfusion of $4 


billion worth of US arms was under way, it was adequate only for 
partial modernisation of the armed forces, which depended largely on 
obsolete equipment. Nonetheless, even obsolete equipment can be 
effective if properly used, always providing the gap between its 
performance and the adversary’s equipment is not too wide. An 
example illustrates the point: an F-86 


Sabre cannot light a MiG-21, but a MiG-19 can, under most conditions; 
you would not prefer ro use a Mirage 3 against a MiG-23, but you 
would hardly be helpless if you did. 


Paradoxically, Pakistan’s problem worked to its advantage: being 
forced to make do with less, it was to employ its more limited 
resources more efficiently than India. 


The Pakistan Army 
In 1984, the Pakistan Army consisted of the following major units: 


3 armoured divisions (250 tanks, 200 armoured personnel carriers 
each) 


20 infantry divisions (most with 45 tanks each, some also with 50 
APCs) 


4 armoured brigades (135 tanks, 50 APCs each) 6 infantry brigades. 
The total was deployed as follows: 

—Eastern front (India): 15 divisions 

—Western front (Afghanistan): 4 divisions 

—Reserve: 4 divisions. 

The armour consisted of some 40 regiments; of these, 20 

were equipped with the upgunned and re-engined US M-48 

Patton, eight with the German-designed, Argentine-built TAM 


(33-tons, 105mm gun), ten with the Chinese-built T-59C, upgunned in 


Pakistan to 105mm, and two with various reconnaissance tanks. There 
were some independent tank squadrons 
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with T-59s (90mm guns). Though the tank force could not compare 
with India’s, it was quite adequate for defensive purposes and 
represented a vast improvement over the force available just four 
years earlier, when only four regiments with 105mm gun tanks were 


combat ready. Pakistan had a relatively large mechanised infantry 
complement, some 24 battalions with 1,500 US M-113 armoured 
personnel carriers and 200 Chinese KA-63 A PCs. Of the above 
armour, eight tank regiments were with the eight corps for 
reconnaissance, five with infantry divisions, and the rest with the 
armoured divisions and brigades. 


O f the mechanised infantry, eight battalions were with infantry 
divisions, mostly in the west, and the rest with the armoured divisions 
and arm oured brigades. 


O f Pakistan’s total o f 36 field artillery brigades, 23 were with the 
divisions, and the rest with corps artillery. There was a very 
formidable flak component, now increased to 45 regiments, many 
manned by reservists. Though US-origin radars and fire-control 
systems were being inducted to modernise the artillery, it suffered 
from a plethora of differing calibres. Pakistan was trying on the 
outbreak o f war to standardise on three calibres, US 105mm, US 
155mm and Chinese 130mm; but there were still large numbers o f 
the Chinese 100mm and 122mm guns, and even of the old British 25- 
pounder. There was a wide variety o f flak; three regiments had the 
US-supplied 20mm Vulcan towed gun. There was a limited number of 
Stinger shoulder-fired anti-aircraft missiles. 


A nti-tank missiles included some 800 launchers and 8,000 


TOW missiles. A bout 25 AH-1 Huey Cobra anti-tank helicopters were 
in service. 


Other helicopters included 70 Puma medium, 20 CH-47 
medium, 30 UH-1 tactical, and 50 Alouette 3 light helicopters. 


On balance, though the Pakistan Army still had much obsolete 
equipment, it was in far better shape than before US 


arms deliveries began in 1982. (Smaller quantities had earlier been 
purchased for cash in the period 1976-81.) 
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The Pakistan Air Force 


Because of resource constraints, the PAF was unable to attain its 


needed modernisation. Delivery of the F-I6 had been restricted to 40 
aircraft (including six trainers) in the period 1983-85. To make up for 
the shortage of high-performance aircraft, Pakistan had accepted 50 
F-5Es, which it formed into six half-strength squadrons, to be filled 
out with Arab aircraft in an emergency. US permission for transfer of 
these aircraft, if needed, had already been obtained. A number of 
Mirage 3/5 


aircraft were also available on transfer from Arab states. Nonetheless, 
there was no getting away from the painful reality that the PAF itself 
owned less than 380 aircraft, of which 150 were obsolete MiG-19s. 


To compensate for the shortage of aircraft vis-a-vis the much larger 
Indian Air Force, the PAF relied extensively on its own surface-to-air 
missiles and the Army’s flak regiments, and on a widespread use of 
better electronics, ranging from AWACS 


to electronic countermeasures. 
The PAF’s orientation was 


primarily defensive: it could not hope to match the IAF’s large strike 
component. 


In 1984, the wartime order of battle of the PAF was: 2 F-16 squadrons 
(24 aircraft including trainers) 6 F-5E squadrons (48 aircraft; 48 
Jordan and Saudi F-5Es available) 


6 Mirage 5/5 squadrons (100 aircraft; more available from Arabs) 
6 MiG-19 squadrons (150 aircraft) 

1 reconnaissance squadron Mirage 3RP 

8 flights with 32 MiG-17/19 from training units. 


10 SAM squadrons (4 Crotale with 32 launchers and 6 Hawk with 36 
launchers). 


In support were two squadrons with 24 0 1 3 0 tactical transports, and 
various helicopter units for the internal use of the PAF. 


Most vital to the air defence of Pakistan was its ADGES 


and AWACS. The former consisted of four Sector Operations Centres 
(SOCs) in the west, north, centre, and south respectively, 
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each with a long-range TPS-43 radar and a number of other radars. 
Each had an alternate SOC, also built around the TPS-43, to take over 
in case the primary was destroyed. 


M ost o f the radars in both the primary and secondary SOCs, 
including the TPS-43, were mobile or semi-mobile, which will explain 
why India was to be unable during the war to substantially degrade 
Pakistan’s Air Defence Ground Environment. 


As a back-up to the ADGES was the first of an eventual total of four 
E-2C Hawkeye AWACS. Less capable than the E-3 


Seek Sentry used by the US Air Force, in the subcontinental context it 
nonetheless was a formidable addition to Pakistan’s air defence. 


The AWACS not only provided warning of Indian low-level strikes 
from the moment they left their airbases, it acted as a battle controller 
for the most efficient use of available air defence assets, and also 
directed PAF strike aircraft. On several occasions when the IA F was to 
knock holes in Pakistan’s radar network, AWACS was to plug the gap 
till alternate radars became operational. 


The Pakistan Navy 


The Pakistan Navy, though much smaller than its Indian opponent, 
had a powerful offensive punch in the form of its seven modern attack 
submarines (3 Agosta- class, 4 Daphne- class). 


Because of cost constraints Pakistan had started purchasing smaller 
boats, with three 750-ton West G erm an Type 210 on order for 
1985-86 delivery. 


Pakistan’s surface navy was equipped with US and British second-hand 
frigates and destroyers, and Chinese patrol boats. 


There were four ex-US Gearing destroyers, two with four Harpoon 
surface-to-surface missiles each. 


The destroyers, 


though old, had relatively modern sensors and anti-submarine 
equipment. In 1982-83 Pakistan had taken advantage of the rundown 
of the Royal Navy to purchase four frigates at bargain prices, 
including two Rothsey and two Leander frigates. Though the newest of 
the lot was 20 - years old, they were a great improvement on the 35- 
year old frigates they replaced. I t was planned to equip these ships 
with two or four Harpoon missiles each. 
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Further down the road, Pakistan had on order four Italian frigates o f 
1,500-ton size, for delivery in 1986-88, to replace the Gearings. 


There were some three dozen patrol boats of various kinds, mainly ex- 
Chinese. Eight were of 400-ton size, some equipped with two Harpoon 
surface-to-surface missiles. 


While the PAF operated one squadron of four maritime reconnaissance 
At {antics, the Pakistan Navy had a modest helicopter arm with eight 
SH-3 Seakings, four with Exocet anti-ship missiles and four for anti- 
submarine warfare; four Puma for search and rescue; and eight 
Alouette 3 for ASW, including those flying off some of the destroyers 
and frigates. 


The Pakistan Joint Integrated Surveillance System The Pakistan Joint 
Integrated Surveillance System (JISS) was to play such an important 
role in the war that it is necessary to provide details. In many cases it 
was to rob India of effective surprise, and was to compensate for 
Pakistan’s numerical weakness on ground. 


As part of the US-Pakistan rapprochement beginning in 1981, Pakistan 
permitted the US to base electronic surveillance equipment in 
Pakistan, to watch the Soviets in Afghanistan. Two conditions were 
attached to the agreement. First, the number of US technicians should 
be minimal and all installations should be under joint control; second, 
the US should assist Pakistan to build a surveillance system not just 
for its western border, as the US had wanted during the 1981 arms 
supply talks, but for the eastern border as well. 


Indian intelligence was not to realise till the outbreak of war just what 
the JISS consisted of. One reason was that the heart of the JISS was a 
computer complex which coordinated all intelligence data from all 
sources, and the acquisition of a few computers by Pakistan was 
hardly likely to be noticed. A second reason was that much of the JISS 
hardware was already subsumed under differing systems. For example, 
for its secure links the JISS utilised the links of the PAF’s air defence 
ground environment system. All the Army’s ground stations in the 
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systems were contained within various existing electronic warfare 
companies of the Pakistan Army. And much use was made of modified 


existing systems. A third reason was that Pakistan insisted on the 
greatest secrecy within the US in the matter. This was to be its ace-in- 
the-hole, and it wanted to keep knowledge of the JISS to a minimum. 
The US cooperated by including much of the special equipment 
purchased under different programmes, so that it was impossible to 
identify. 


Last, most of the JISS came not from the arms sales programmes 
subject to detailed Congressional scrutiny, but from the secret budgets 
of various US intelligence agencies. 


Pakistan also had to make a concession to the US for supply of the 
$600-million JISS. This was that all data obtained about India would 
be passed on to the US. India’s potential as a medium power was 
already in evidence, and the US, from 1980 


on, had begun to devote a good deal more of its intelligencegathering 
resources to Indian developments. The increasing hostility between 
Delhi and Washington, and the growing cooperation between Delhi 
and Moscow, was a weighty factor in this decision. 


There were eight separate elements of the Pakistan JISS, which is 
indicative of its complexity. These elements were: 1. Integration 
Network System (INS) 


2. Air Defence Ground Environment System (ADGES) 3. Airborne 
Warning and Control System (AWACS) 4. Naval Surveillance System 
(NSS) 


5. Air Strategic Surveillance System (ASSS) 6. Air Tactical Surveillance 
System (ATSS) 7. Ground Surveillance System (GSS) 


8. Tactical Surveillance System (TSS). 


The INS formed the core of the JISS. Located at Rawalpindi, it 
received information from all available sensors in the JISS, and stored, 
correlated, analysed and dispatched it wherever needed. 


The role and scope of the ADGES and AWACS has already been 
discussed. 


The sensors feeding into the NSS were primarily from No. 
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29 Squadron, PAF, which operated four maritime reconnaissance 
Allan,,cs and from the surface ships, submarines, and helicop-ers of the 
Pakistan Navy. Channels existed for acceptance, ransrer, and exchange 


of data between the NSS and US Navy sensor platforms. The activation 
of these channels could take place only by US command. 


The ASSS consisted of four RB-57P aircraft of the PAF No. 


24 Squadron. T h e‘P’ stood for ‘Pakistan’. These were rebuilt B-57 
jets, capable of operating at altitudes of up to 80,000 feet, and were 
part answer to the Indian MiG-25 strategic reconnaissance aircraft. 
Among their other capabilities these aircraft could conduct electronic 
intelligence missions over enemy territory, and were equipped with 
special cameras which allowed them to photograph ground movement 
at a range of 70 miles. Thus, without overflying India, these aircraft 
could identify fairly precisely what was happening in Indian forward 
areas. 


The ATSS was built around the reconnaissance fighters of the PAF No. 
20 Squadron, and was primarily concerned with air tactical 
reconnaissance. 


Both the ASSS and ATSS also contained interface channels with US 
reconnaissance platforms; again, activation of the channels lay 
entirely with the US. 


The most extensive and costly component of the JISS was the Ground 
Surveillance System (GSS). Built in six separate segments, each 
segment contained a number of surveillance stations. The name of the 
segments, length of each, the number of stations contained in each, 
and the activation date are given below: 


1. Peshawar sector, 3 stations, 100 miles, 1982 

2. Quetta sector, 3 stations, 100 miles, 1982 

3. Kashmir sector, 3 stations, 100 miles, 1983 

4. Sialkot-Lahore sector, 3 stations, 120 miles, 1985 


5. Multan sector, 5 stations, 200 miles, 1984 (Incomplete on outbreak 
of war) 


6. Sind sector, 6 stations, 250 miles, 1984. 


Each station had two components, a passive element designed 
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primarily to receive and analyse all signals within its range of action 
and an active element, which conducted electronic countermeasures 


and electronic counter-countermeasures war-faF The last element of 
the JISS was the Tactical Surveillance System. This, at the time of the 
outbreak of war, consisted of 12 OV-1 Mohawk twin-engined aircraft 
under Pakistan Army control. These aircraft were equipped with 
quickly interchangeable pods, carrying either photo cameras, side- 
looking radar, or infra-red detection equipment, and were intended to 
provide surveillance assets to the corps commanders. 


It is important to understand that at the time of outbreak of war, 
Phase 1 of the JISS was still incomplete. Phase 1 


encompassed all the systems and components described so far. 


For example, three AWACS were yet to arrive; the Sialkot-Lahore 
sector had not been equipped with the GSS; the Multan sector was 
only partially operational due to delays in installing equipment; and 
the TSS was incomplete. Phase 2, which was to be installed in the 
period 1985-87, remains a mystery to India. 


A particularly valuable feature of the JISS was that each corps 
commander had a Tactical Command and Control Centre. 


Among other things, the TCCC’s data bank was automatically updated 
with the latest available information from the Integrator Network 
System. On his display screens, the Pakistani corps commander could 
immediately pinpoint the location of every infantry company, tank 
squadron, or gun battery located by the JISS. He knew where each of 
his own units were located, and their readiness, strength and 
capabilities. This enabled him to rapidly decide his deployments, and 
this was the main reason why Pakistan appeared always to anticipate 
Indian attacks in Kashmir and Sind, thus permitting effective and 
economical deployment of its reserves. 


2 


The Political and Diplom atic 


Situation in 1984 


The following is a summary of the diplomatic and political situation in 
India and Pakistan as it existed in 1984. 


INDIA: AN UNCERTAIN STRENGTH 
Domestic India 


The Congress(D led by Mrs. Indira Gandhi continued in absolute 
power with her son, Mr. Rajiv Gandhi, becoming steadily more 
important as he grew in political experience and maturity. The 
opposition was even further divided than previously. Unrest was more 
widespread: the breakdown of law and order, the inability of the 
government to take command of economic and domestic problems, 
inflation, and the decline of administrative standards, all of which had 
been noticed as early as 1973, had accelerated. Simultaneously, the 
people realised there was no alternative to Mrs. Gandhi, and that they 
had little choice except to put up with the situation. 


The big difference between 1984 and earlier years was that the sense 
of paranoia and insecurity, existing off and on, had now become a 
permanent feature of the Indian psyche. Oppressed by their internal 
troubles, the Indian people were all the more vulnerable to fears about 
the outside. Several war scares had taken place in previous years, and 
with the arming of 
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Pakistan by America, the common man felt that war was inevitable. 
Its outbreak was not only to come as no surprise to anyone, it was to 


be welcomed by large segments of the Indian public. The uncertainty 
was to be at an end, and the issues in question were to be decided on 
the field of battle. 


Diplomatic India 


Relations with the United States were steadily reaching new lows in 
1984. Not only had the Reagan Administration made abundantly clear 
that the US had no time for India, India was once again importing 
large quantities of foodgrains from the US 


following production shortages and distribution problems at home. 
Though India invariably paid cash it felt humiliated having to buy 
grain from an America that spurned India. 


The biggest irritant remained the US-Pakistan security relationship. 
Though amorphous and ill-defined, it left India with an uneasy feeling 
that the relationship concealed more than it revealed. The US was 
supplying arms to Pakistan, after some stormy debates within 
Congress and Administration in 1981 and 1982. 


There was evidence that the US had 


agreed to come to Pakistan’s help not just if the Soviets attacked, but 
also in the event of war with India. New Delhi saw American actions 
as a new attempt to contain the growth of Indian regional power and 
influence, and it reacted with corresponding anger and bitterness. 


There was a host of other irritants. Chief among these was the 
continuing refusal of the US to sell advanced weapons to India. 
Though the original 1980 deal for 155mm guns and TOW 


missiles had finally materialised the US had refused to waive for India 
its standard conditions regarding inspection and spares supply. A large 
number of items had been refused outright, ranging from the E-2 
Hawkeye AWACS to a plant for manufacture of 155mm gun 
ammunition to new aircraft electronic warfare systems. It was no 
consolation that Pakistan was also refused many items. Among other 
differences of opinion was the continuing North-South divide on 
economic issues, the aggressive US policy towards the Third World, 
and the US 
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refusal to include India in the growing moves for a settlement of the 
Afghanistan problem. Further, US influence in Nepal, Bangladesh and 
Sri Lanka was increasing rapidly, and once again, the US was trying to 


lessen India’s hold over Bhutan. 


As a result of problems with the US, India had turned even more to 
the Soviets. Foreign exchange problems had put paid to plans for 
diversifying arms sources: dependence on the Soviets was now as 
great as at any time before 1978. Economically and diplomatically, 
the Soviets always seemed to be helpful and cooperative compared to 
the US. An important change was the 1971 Indo-Soviet Treaty had 
been upgraded to permit Soviet military support o f India if needed. 


Relations with China were relaxed. No dramatic breakthrough in the 
border issues was close at hand, partly because India’s dependence on 
the Soviets precluded any such resolution, partly because India itself 
was inclined to take these thorny aspects slowly. For several years 
now Chinese troop levels in Tibet had remained stable after reductions 
in the middle and late 1970s. Chinese military modernisation was only 
inching forward, partly aided by US hardware supplies. Nonetheless, 
India remained uneasy about the Pakistan-China relationship. 


The continuing Chinese antagonism to the Soviet presence in 
Afghanistan and the slow progress in normalisation with India meant 
that Pakistan remained a valuable ally of China. 


Though there was less talk o f a US-China-Pakistan nexus among the 
more centrist elements of the Indian establishment, India remained 
fearful of the possibility, particularly in the event of war with 
Pakistan. 


Relations with Bangladesh had deteriorated to the point several army 
units assigned to Nagaland/Mizoram were now stationed on the 
Bangladesh border. It was no longer assumed that the division at 
Ranchi would automatically be available to the Pakistan front in the 
event of war. Fortunately, a reduction in the level of insurgency in the 
Northeast had freed troops for the Bangladesh border, nonetheless, 
one more division was under raising at the outbreak of war for 
permanent asagmnen to that border. Many Indians recalled that the 
presence of three 
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Pakistani divisions in the then East Pakistan province had been 
grounds for serious concern in 1971, Now there were seven 


Bangladesh divisions with growing quantities of heavy equipment. 
While the Bangladesh of 1984 could hardly be compared to the 
Pakistan of 1971 regarding threats to Indian security, it was 
commonplace among the Indian military to argue that India now 
faced threats on four fronts: West, from Pakistan; North, from China; 
Northeast, from Bangladesh; and South, from the US presence in the 
Indian Ocean. 


PAKISTAN: INSECURE BUT DEFIANT 


Educated and politically sophisticated Pakistanis were frequently 
amazed at Indian perceptions of Pakistan. Whereas New Delhi viewed 
Pakistan as its major military threat, armed to the teeth and aching for 
a fight, Pakistanis saw themselves as a small, terribly fragile country, 
overwhelmed by political and economic problems, surrounded by 
hostile, powerful states, and without reliable friends. 


Domestic Pakistan 


The Pakistani President, Gen. Zia-ul-Haq, was very much in power in 
1984, contrary to frequent Indian predictions of his imminent 
downfall. Forced to widen his power base, he did not rule as a 
dictator, but as something more akin to one pre-eminent among 
equals. Civilians had been inducted into the cabinet, and a limited 
franchise democracy now existed. 


There was, inevitably, greater repression than before, but it was also 
true that it had little direct effect on the average citizen Insurrection 
among the Pathan and Baluch tribesmen had once again become a 
problem. Nonetheless, the rebels had sense enough not to go up 
against the Pakistan Army. Based in Afghanistan, they concentrated on 
sabotage and propaganda, building up their base within Pakistan for 
the full-fledged revolt they hoped would come one day. On the other 
hand, the Governmen had stepped up both its repression and its 
economic development m the tribal areas. Those that were alienated 
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from the Government became more irrevocably alienated, but those 
not directly involved with the rebels were drawn inexorably into the 
mainstream o f Pakistani life, bribed with huge grants and 


development projects of every kind. 


Officially the economy was, as usual, a mess. But it continued to grow 
at a steady clip, and the balance of payments continued to be 
bolstered by remittances from workers in the Gulf. Though a number 
of major industrial projects (steel chemicals, fertilisers, and cement) 
had come on stream, Pakistan was learning that the strain on the 
balance of payments remained-foreign exchange now had to be 
diverted for other uses, including the refurbishment of industrial 
capacity built since 1950, for consumer and intermediate goods, and 
for improving the power and transport infrastructure. As always, the 
food situation continued to be a source of strength for the economy, 
with major commodity exports of wheat, rice and cotton. If inflation 
continued unabated, if the oil situation was still critical and if the 
process of development was still percolating slowly to the poor,/this 
was no different from the position for many years. 


Diplomatic Pakistan 


Relations with the Soviets had markedly improved in recent years, 
with the dual policy still holding up. Arms for the Afghan rebels were 
coming through Pakistan, but in a controlled manner. 


Meanwhile, economic cooperation between the Soviets and Pakistan 
was increasing. Several conferences on defusing the Afghan situation 
had taken place, and there was a growing feeling that an eventual 
accommodation could be found. 


Nonetheless, there were now 120,000 Soviet troops in 12 divisions in 
Afghanistan, and the inevitable, continued series of border incidents 
served to remind Pakistan that it was caught between the jaws of a 
trap, with the Soviets on one side and with India on the other. 
Pakistan was all too aware it existed mainly because Moscow let it 
exist. 


The United States remained, for Pakistan, an unreliable ally, one that 
could be expected to Jet Islamabad down when the 
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going became difficult. Arms were arriving, but had to be paid for by 
Pakistan. They were too few to provide a sense of security, and yet too 


many from the viewpoint of many Americans. Moreover, Pakistan 
knew that the spares pipeline could be switched off at any time. 
Doubtless assurances now existed on Pakistan’s security should the 
Soviets or India attack. 


Yet, Pakistan knew 
that the 

US 

was 


skilful at wriggling out of assurances and treaties if these proved 
inconvenient. The issue of the Pakistani bomb was presently not in the 
forefront, but it bedevilled the relationship. 


To obtain US arms, Pakistan had provided assurances it would refrain 
from exploding a nuclear weapon, but it had continued with its 
weapons programme. To Pakistan the bomb remained a last option 
should all else fail. To the US, it was an option that Pakistan might 
easily activate after obtaining the remaining American arms. 


Relations with China were excellent, yet Pakistan knew there was 
little Beijing could do in the event of war. Pakistan needed more than 
moral support and arms supplies, yet China was too weak to confront 
either the Soviets or India for Pakistan’s sake. Moreover, China was 
itself a developing state: it could provide little economic aid and no 
modern arms. 


Relations with Saudi Arabia were good. Three Pakistani brigades were 
stationed in that country. Nonetheless, Riyadh had been careful in 
doling out the money Pakistan needed so badly. Only 51.5 billion had 
been given towards US arms purchases; the soldiers in Saudi Arabia 
had brought in another $1.5 billion for a ten-year period, paid in 
advance. Relations with Libya were improving, though not rivalling 
the palmy days before Mr. Bhutto’s execution. Pakistan was getting 
limited amounts of arms and economic aid from Libya, as Tripoli 
wished to keep open its claim on the future Pakistan bomb, much of 
the initial development of which had been paid for by Libya. 


Yet, Pakistan knew that the Arab governments were fragile. 


No state could be ignored, and Pakistan wooed them all. At the same 
time there was an awareness that the Arabs alone 
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could not be the guarantors of Pakistani security. 


Though some headway had been made towards improved 


understanding with India, Delhi remained ever-suspicious of 
Pakistan’s motives, rebuffing most of the latter’s initiatives. In their 
hearts the Pakistanis knew they could not expect India to forgo its 
arms buildup. The building was, after all, oriented as much towards 
China and the Indian Ocean as towards Pakistan. Given India’s size, to 
expect that it would equate itself with Pakistan was unrealistic. 
Nonetheless, Pakistan remained only too aware that if war came with 
India, the latter would use every means at its disposal to defeat 
Pakistan, no matter for which front its new weapons were originally 
destined. 


And by Pakistan’s standards, the quantity of arms being purchased by 
India was enormous. 


In 1984 Pakistan was insecure in the extreme, anxious to appease its 
large neighbour, yet unwilling to surrender its claim to Kashmir, the 
issue central to all the problems between these two nations. 


3 


Casus Belli 


On February 18, 1984, a short, slightly overweight and highly nervous 
man walked into the Indian Embassy in Geneva, Switzerland, setting 
in motion the train of events which led to the Indo-Pakistan war of 
1984.* 


“Tam Dr. Hafiz-ud-Din Ahmed of the Pakistan Atomic Energy 
Commission,” he told the startled front-desk receptionist, “ and I wish 
to defect to India.” 


Nearly two hours elapsed in tracing the only person who mattered at 
the Embassy, the Research and Analysis Wing resident. In the 
meantime. Dr. Ahmed sat in the office of the Third Secretary 
Commercial, who was actually the resident’s assistant. 


Once the resident arrived, Dr. Ahmed had little trouble establishing 
his credibility, thanks to the suitcase of documents he had brought 
with him. Nonetheless, the resident, being a cautious man, took his 
time interrogating the defector. Dr. Ahmed had simply walked out of 
his hotel, where 


*In his accounl of the defection of Dr. Hafiz-ud-Din Ahmed and its 
immediate consequences, the author has relied heavily on 
information provided by R.R. Subramanian, whose own book, 
The M an Who Stayed fo r Dinner concerning the controversial 
Pakistani scientist, is shortly to be released by Alpha Publishers, 
New Delhi. 
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he was staying with colleagues during a United Nations Conference, 
while they were busy elsewhere. 


Tt did not take long for his absence to be discovered. 


Within six hours the Geneva Police had traced him to the Indian 
Embassy. After a hurried conference with the Indian Ambassador, the 
resident evolved a stand denying that the Pakistani physicist had 
remained more than a few minutes. 


The police were told he had asked for an interview with the 
Ambassador, but had left abruptly before an interview was arranged. 
The police were deflected long enough for the defector to be shifted to 
a safe house in Geneva. Documents showing him to be an Indian 
university professor were quickly prepared; and an entry visa quickly 
forged. 


Departing Geneva on February 20, the defector arrived in Delhi under 
escort. Two weeks later, there appeared on the Prime Minister’s desk a 
report, titled in innocuous fashion, “An Assessment of the Pakistan 
Nuclear Weapons Programme 1984-88.” 


The Secret Report 


The gist of the secret report was that Pakistan had succeeded in 
obtaining perhaps 15 kilograms of weapons-grade plutonium from 
clandestine sources, the minimum quantity needed both for test 
fabrication of a bomb and the explosion of a bomb. 


In 1983 Pakistan succeeded in obtaining two computers powerful 
enough for bomb design, permitting much work to be done without an 
actual explosion. These computers were available because the 
Japanese had developed the systems of required speed, and because 
these were not covered by the same restrictions on export of military- 
capable electronics as imposed by the United States. 


Simultaneously, Pakistan was on its way to obtaining enriched 
uranium from its own facility at Kahuta. Raw uranium ore is first 
processed into a concentrated mass called yellowcake. This is gasified 
to obtain Uranium Hexaflouride gas. 


“Hex” is piped into a series of centrifuges, which are large drums 
rotating at very high speed. The rotation forces the 
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heavier atoms of uranium to separate from the rest of the gas by flying 
to the side of the drum. The U235 atoms, as they arc called, are bled 


off and then again piped into a centrifuge drum, repeating the process 
till the desired concentration, of over 90 per cent U235, has been 
achieved. This provides the fissile material for a bomb. 


The reality is, however, more complex than the theory. Two major 
problems are the fabrication of the centrifuge drums and the design of 
the explosive device itself. The drums rotate at speeds upto 6,000 
revolutions per minute; to construct drums capable of maintaining this 
rotation for months requires a fabrication technology available to very 
few countries. Depending on the quantity of uranium required, the 
number of drums needed can run into several thousands. While the 
theory of bomb design is by now well known, from theory to a bomb 
is a long way. The process requires not only time, but also first-rate 
nuclear scientists. 


Though Pakistan had put into operation a small centrifuge system as 
early as 1980, working steadily to expand it, both the drum 
fabrication and the bomb design technologies remained beyond reach. 


This, however, changed by 1983, according to the defector’s 
testimony. Though working on the civilian Pakistani nuclear 
programme, he had gleaned enough from his co-scientists to know 
that in 1983 Libya had made available to Pakistan 500 kilograms o f 3 
per cent enriched uranium. This percentage is adequate to run a civil 
reactor, but not to make a bomb, which required uranium. Libya had 
procured the uranium from a variety of clandestine sources. 


To enrich from 3 per cent to 90 per cent needs, paradoxically, only 
half the centrifuges and power needed to enrich natural uranium to 3 
per cent in the first place. This was a great help to Pakistan. Further, 
Pakistan had managed to purchase the services of ten West European 
fabrication technicians. It was only a matter of time before Pakistan 
possessed the 15 kilograms of 90 


per cent enriched uranium needed to fabricate two hydrogen bombs. 


! 
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The defector estimated that a plutonium-based bomb could be tested 
in 1987, and a hydrogen bomb in 1988. 


When reminded that an explosion would imply an automatic cessation 
of US aid, the defector replied that a variety of strategies had been 
evolved to deal with the contingency. First, it was Pakistan’s 
estimation that the US would not in any case be willing to supply 
further large quantities of weapons after the contracted for amounts 
were delivered by 1987. Though spares supply would be affected, 
Saudi Arabia had promised to meet any shortfalls, from its own stocks 
or through Jordan. Nuclear Pakistan was unlikely to face a war 
continuing longer than 21 


days. Saudi Arabia would also compensate for any loss of US aid. 


Other strategies included the possibility of a test in a friendly country. 
Not being a political man, he could not say which course would be 
chosen. 


As a scientist, however, he confirmed 
that the countdown for the Pakistani bomb had begun. 


Important as this news was, it was overshadowed by an appendix to 
the report. 


In May 1983, a powerful explosion had ripped through India’s R-5 
reactor in Trombay, rendering it inoperative. The R-5 was India’s 
special plutonium production reactor, an important part of India’s 
nuclear option, which had not, till then, been exercised despite 
increasing domestic pressure on the Government from the public. 
Though sabotage was suspected, it remained unproved. The reactor 
damage could not be repaired before 1986. The defector, however, 
provided conclusive evidence of sabotage, sponsored by a country 
known for its anti-Indian posture. 


Evaluating the Secret Report 


Indian nuclear scientists confirmed that, assuming the correctness of 
the defector’s facts, Pakistan could attain success in its bomb quest. 
Many questioned the time-frame postulated, but had few other 
reservations. 


Whether Pakistan would nuclearise after resolving the technical 
problems now became the debating point. The debate was entirely 
political, where opinions necessarily took prece- 
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donee over facts. It was conducted widely, with the Government, 
military, intelligence, intellectuals, and the Institute for Defence 


Studies and Analyses all taking part. Few of those thus engaged knew 
how close Pakistan was to the bomb, as this information remained 
secret. 


But the tact ot the debate was itself unprecedented for a Government 
accustomed to secrecy in vital decisions. It was a recognition that the 
issues were too thorny to be managed without a national consensus. 
The debate could not take place publicly, because of the public’s 
inadequate grasp of such complex matters. But it was nonetheless a 
proper debate. 


Three schools of thought emerged. One school, clearly in a minority, 
felt that the US would at all costs prevent Pakistan from nuclearising, 
so that one bomb explosion by itself was meaningless. The second, 
majority school, held that while the US might prevent the acquisition 
o f a full weapons capability by Pakistan, just as it tolerated the South 
African and Israeli weapons programmes, it would also within limits 
tolerate a Pakistani programme. The US might dislike a Pakistan with 
50 bombs, but six bombs might be acceptable. 


The bad state of Indo-US relations led to the prevalence of the second 
view. Indian analysts were disinclined to credit the US with any 
actions against Pakistan and helpful to India. 


In the event, both schools of thought retreated to the background with 
the arrival in India of a series o f fresh reports, leading to a third 
viewpoint. When the defector had reached India, the full resources of 
Indian intelligence had been mobilised to gather all possible 
information on the bomb question. The newest reports suggested that 
fundamentalism was gaining rapid headway. The fundamentalists 
were fully aware of the crippling effect of US trade, aid, and arms 
embargoes if Pakistan went nuclear. Not only were they confident that 
Saudi Arabia, Libya and other Arab states would help tide Pakistan 
over its resultant difficulties, the fundamentalists argued that the 
sooner ties with the US were broken, the better. They welcomed the 
opportunity to show the Pakistani people that the US was, in reality, 
totally opposed to an independent Pakistan. With the 
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impact or the expected embargoes, the Pakistani people would need 
little rousing. The fundamentalists also had the support of nationalistic 
and anti-American sections of the Pakistani establishment. It seemed, 


to the Indian analysts, that it was only a matter of time before 
Pakistan shifted to the political right. 


Deciding the Indian Response 


By mid-April, the Government had accepted the probability of 
Pakistan going nuclear. The question now became, what should be 
India’s response? Should Pakistan’s emergence as a nuclear power be 
accepted, or should it be stopped, if necessary by a strike against its 
nuclear installations? 


Some argued for doing nothing. After all, India had staged an 
explosion without weaponising its nuclear programme. 


Pakistan might do the same. After a Pakistani explosion, talks could 
begin between the two nations to limit the spread of nuclear weapons. 


Simultaneously, many reasons were adduced why India should not 
accept the Pakistani bomb. Three among them were: (1) reduction in 
India’s importance in the world, (2) vulnerability to Pakistani nuclear 
blackmail even if India itself possessed a deterrent; (3) under cover o f 
its deterrent, Pakistan could always launch limited war against India, 
knowing there was nothing to lose. India could hardly use its 
deterrent if for example, Pakistan captured parts of Kashmir, and if 
India retaliated in a massive conventional way to the Pakistani 
provocation, it would risk a nuclear war. 


India was pre-eminent in the region; slowly it was reaching for a 
global role. That role might be delayed 20 years or more but it would 
certainly not come if Pakistan also had nuclear weapons. For the first 
25 years of independence, the West had 


‘sought to equate Pakistan with India, to use the smaller state to 
countervail the larger. After 1971 that had all ended, and India ruled 
supreme. But if Pakistan went nuclear, then once again people would 
start seeing a balance between the two. 


Underlying all this was the fear of irrational action by 


wt 
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Pakistan. What if, for example, Pakistan demanded the handing over 
of Kashmir, failing which it would unleash nuclear terror on India? 


With a nuclear-armed India, a rational Pakistan would never make 
such threats, but what would happen if an irrational, fanatical 
government assumed rulership? After all, had the mullahs in Iran 
possessed nuclear weapons, in their hour of crisis with the United 
States was nuclear use inconceivable? 


After all the talk, the matter boiled down to this. Subsequent to 1971 
India had, to a great extent, succeeded in managing the Pakistani 
threat. A nuclear-armed Pakistan would become unmanageable with 
unforeseeable consequences. 


Considering a Pre-emptive Strike 


When the Chiefs of Staff were queried by the Cabinet on the military 
feasibility of a pre-emptive strike, their guarded answer was: “ Yes, if 
conducted fairly soon. Once Pakistan obtains more F-16s and AWACS 
early-warning aircraft, the chances of any successful strike are slim.” 


The implications of letting Pakistan go nuclear were clear, but not the 
implications of eliminating its nuclear installations. 


How would the world react? 


The Soviet bloc would stand by India. Western Europe might not 
condone such a strike, but would accept an Indian success: no one 
there favoured proliferation. - The Japanese position was similar. 


Whatever the Reagan administration 
might think, America as a whole would support a successful strike. 


Americans were perfectly aware that a Pakistani-developed bomb in 
Libyan or Iraqi hands could mean the end of Israel, and leave the West 
itself open to nuclear pressure. 


That left the Arabs and the third world. Some of the Arabs would react 
angrily—Saudi Arabia most obviously. But others might not want 
Saudi Arabia to have a bomb, and might tacitly support India. And the 
majority of the third world would understand that India was acting 
out a local quarrel. 


After all, India was not developing nuclear weapons and then 
arrogating to itself the right to deny its neighbours similar 
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devices. In fact, India had extended peaceful nuclear cooperation to 
many third world countries. 


To avoid giving the impression that India was also preventing 
Pakistan from developing the peaceful uses of nuclear energy, India 
would have to restrict its attacks to clearly military targets. 


The centrifuge at Kahuta was a legitimate target, but not the heavy 
water plant at Multan, the Karachi Nuclear Power Plant, or the 
Chashma Nuclear Power Plant now under construction. 


Theoretically, that would leave Pakistan free to make a bomb from 
plutonium reprocessed from the Karachi and Chashma plants, though 
this was unlikely. Karachi plutonium was unsuited for bomb material, 
Chashma would not be operational for many more years. Nonetheless, 
the destruction of the pilot plutonium reprocessing plant being 
constructed at Chashma was thought desirable. 


The question now became, if pre-emptive strike was sanctioned, how 
should it be conducted? 


Very quickly it became obvious that while the plutonium reprocessing 
plant at Chashma was vulnerable to precision air strikes, the Kahuta 
centrifuge was not. The latter was located partially in underground 
bunkers highly resistant to air attack. 


Also, Indian information about the exact location of the centrifuge 
component was inadequate. So for Kahuta a commando strike was the 
only way of ensuring success. 


Planning a Pre-emptive Strike 


On April 1, 1984, the Chiefs of Staff received Cabinet authorisation to 
plan a pre-emptive strike against Kahuta and Chashma. Training of 
personnel could also begin, but with the firm understanding that the 
Cabinet had not committed itself to a strike. 


The basic military problem was penetrating Pakistani air space 
without detection. Pakistan air space was well defended by radars, 
missiles, and interceptors, normally operating at a high degree of 
alert. If successful penetration could be achieved, the rest was 
relatively simple. 


In the search for this answer, two tools in India’s hands in 
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1984 became invaluable. One was the MiG-25R, a reconnaissance 
variant of the MiG-25 interceptor. Capable of flying at altitudes of 


80,000 feet, it could dash for 10 minutes at almost two-and-a-half 
times the speed of sound, covering about 250 


miles at that blistering speed. Nothing Pakistan possessed could catch 
an alert MiG-25R pilot. The MiG-25R provided India an invulnerable 
capability to obtain detailed reconnaissance data on Pakistan 
whenever required. 


The second tool was a strange-looking aircraft, which the 
knowledgeable could identify as a rebuilt Canberra bomber. 


But instead of bombs, it was crammed full with electronic gear to sniff 
out Pakistani electronic frequencies, thus pinpointing emitters (like 
radars) and providing the information needed to neutralise them. The 
aircraft had become available only a few months earlier. It was 
designed entirely by Indian scientists and the equipment had been 
obtained either legitimately from the US, or through the clandestine 
cooperation of Indians working in the American electronics industry. 
This was required whenever the US refused export licences for a 
sensitive item. 


The reason for its construction was Indian unhappiness at the 
equipment carried by the Soviet 11-76 Matador AWACS, three of 
which India was acquiring. So India was going to fit the 11-76 with its 
own mix of equipment, procured from a variety of countries. The 
project was staggering in its complexity, exceeding that of the 
previous largest single electronics project undertaken by Indian 
scientists, the design and installation of the Air Defence Ground 
Environment, a radar and communications system used to provide 
warning and control for air defence. 


But already the project was to pay for its cost. It now became possible 
to accurately gauge gaps in Pakistan’s radar coverage, permitting 
stealthy arrival over target. Pakistan ADGE was without gaps, but 
differing radars had differing characteristics: some watched high 
altitudes, others low altitudes. Some could be neutralised by 
jamming,-others were a more difficult proposition to confuse. With the 
use of the Indian Electronic Intelligence Aircraft these weaknesses 
could be pinpointed and exploited. 
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Within six weeks two paths had been identified through which Indian 
fighters could attack Chashma and Kahuta without undue fear of 
detection, provided the lone Pakistan AWACS 


was absent. 
The Decision To Proceed 


On October 8, 1984, the Cabinet conferred with the Chiefs of Staff and 
gave the go-ahead decision for the strike. 


It was given only after yet another assurance from the Chiefs that the 
strike had a high probability of success. For the Cabinet saw, even if 
the Chiefs did not, that world reaction would depend mainly on the 
outcome. Success would be accepted by all, and adverse reaction 
would be appropriately muted. But failure would open India to global 
ridicule and humiliation, with enormous negative repercussions for 
the Government itself. 


That the Chiefs themselves took such a definite position was a big 
change in deciding the Indian foreign and military policy. 


Previously, normally the Chiefs only recommended various alternate 
courses, leaving the Government to take the final choice, thus neatly 
avoiding responsibility. 


The three Chiefs in 1984 were, however, a different breed. 


Collectively, they were hard, even ruthless men, with great confidence 
in themselves and their men. They were risk-takers by nature. 
Prospects of failure, far from being daunting, were alien to their 
calculations. Their approach to problems was not “can we succeed?” 
but “ what do we need to ensure success?” 


Such confidence was bound to influence the Cabinet. In the event, 
three other circumstances also influenced the go-ahead decision. 


The first was the largest demonstration in the Capital in recent years, 
protesting against the current crime wave sweeping Delhi. The 
frightening aspect of the demonstration was, for the politicians, its 
completely apolitical nature. The Government denounced it as a 
typical opposition stunt, but the intelligence apparatus reported that it 
represented an independent expression of the people’s discontent. It 
was more evidence that 
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the Indian people were fed up with the Government. 


The second was a visit to Delhi by three dissident US senators 
belonging to Mr. Reagan’s party. Very bluntly they asked the Prime 
Minister what she proposed to do about the growing Pakistan nuclear 
capacity. Though the President of the United States did not see a 
problem, the majority of Americans were concerned, especially since 
the possibility existed of the Libyans rather than the Saudis obtaining 
a bomb from Pakistan. 


The third was a report by RAW to the Cabinet, stating that a French 
underground organisation had succeeded in obtaining a nuclear 
warhead, admittedly of a tactical size, but still capable of destroying 
the core of any large city. The French Government had recovered the 
bomb, managing to keep the entire matter from the press, but the 
implications were terrifying. The possibility of Pakistani extremists 
stealing a bomb, and then using it to blackmail India could no longer 
be dismissed. 


So it came to pass that at 6.00 p.m. on October 8, 1984, each of the 

three Chiefs talked in turn, by phone, to the mission commanders at 
Agra air base. “ You may now proceed, as and when your judgement 
permits.” 


These messages were the true beginning of the Fourth Indo-Pakistan 
War. 


4 


Descent into Danger: 


The Pre-em ptive Strike 


In the briefing room at Agra, the youngest brigadier in the Indian 
Army stood on the podium. Promoted just six days previously he was 
the Joint Task Force Commander for Operation Garuda, designed to 
retard the Pakistani bomb programme by five to ten years.” 


He addressed the 100-odd officers sitting before him. 
“Presumably by now you all know me better than your wives...” 


Laughter from the audience, “ ...but let me reintroduce myself. I am 
going to lead Operation Garuda, which has two purposes.... 


“ First, the Pakistani plutonium reprocessing facility at Chashma is to 
be destroyed. This is solely the responsibility of the Air Force. Among 
you are 12 of the best pilots in No. 5 and No. 14 Squadrons of the 
Indian Air Force. 


Eight of you will make a pinpoint, low-level attack on the facility at 
Chashma. I don’t need to remind the others that the aircraft involved, 
the Jaguar, can put down four thousand pound bombs within 30 
metres of its target...this phenomenal accuracy is due partly to the 
laser-guidance system* 


' +H.M.L. Bery in The Parachute Regiment in the 19S4 War, Vision 
Books, New Delhi, 1985. 
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on board, but also to the fact that the best strike pilots in the IAF are 
participating. Further, they have made, in the last six months, no 
fewer than 200 simulated strikes against the mockup facility in 


Madhya Pradesh...these boys here have ruined the targets so many 
times the Finance Ministry has complained about the cost of 
rebuilding them ....” More laughter. 


“ Second, the centrifuge plant at Kahuta is going to be zapped by the 
Combined Force, drawn from 9 and 10 Paracommando, the 
Mechanised Infantry Regiment, and the Navy's underwater demolition 
teams...the Navy insisted on coming when we learned there is a 
swimming pool within the Kahuta Officers Mess filled with dazzling 
beauties in their birthday suits—they have promised to demolish the 
ladies...” Much laughter, with ribald cheers from the Navy...“ 
Seriously, the Navy has more demolition experience than anyone else, 
and we’ll need it...” 


“ The operation is so bold the Israelis will hire us the next time they 
need a commando strike m ade...” More cheers “ ...we are going to 
seize the Kahuta airfield by means of six Mi-24 helicopters that will 
sneak into Pakistan, and follow up with the main force inducted in 
four Ii-76s... 


I ’m told Hema Malini will come along as an airhostess.” 
Cheers, and shouts of “ No, no, we want Zeenat Aman” 


and even louder cries from one gentleman for “Jyotilaxmi, 
Jyotilaxmi...” 


“T’m sorry, but if Jyotilaxmi comes we’ll need an extra 11-76 jet just 
for h er...” more cheers and boos. 


“ Within five minutes of landing, the three BMDs and troops carried 
by each 11-76 are to be disembarked and ready to go... two II-76s will 
return as there is no parking space on the tarmac for them... this is 
where I ’1l have my tactical command post... this is the alternate... this 
is the first-aid post...” There was further detail for an hour. 


“ Now let me tell you why this operation is going to be a total success. 
First, we have 100 per cent surprise. The Government has been 
dissimulating by all possible means 
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with the Pakistanis for the last six months, to get them to think we are 


not for war... the last thing the Paks will expect is a pre-emptive 
strike... 


“ Second, the Air Force is going to fly us in a flight path they have 
specially reconnoitred, where they can evade Pakistani radar... 
tomorrow, incidentally, the Air Force is starting a special air exercise 
in the west, complete with jamming of Pak radars, to provide all 
possible cover for our mission... not only have we notified the Paks 
about the exercise, we’ve even invited two of their officers to come as 
observers, all under the cover of confidence-building and friendship 
and all that crap... so again, the last thing they’re going to worry 
about is a pre-emptive... 


“Third, we’ve got these BMDs, kindly provided by the Mechanised 
Infantry. The BMD is the airportable version of the standard BMP 
infantry combat vehicle... it’s going to give the assault teams 
incredible mobility, and incredible firepower in case we run into any 
opposition... 


“ Fourth, the Air Force is going to give us Mi-24s from No. 130 
Squadron... we’ll be carrying extra fuel and ammo for these birds, 
which will operate from the airfield while we’re doing the job... they 
will infiltrate separately... some of you have seen the Mi-24 in action 
in the Northeast...it is the meanest son-of-a-bitch to come along in 
recent years... it can stop a tank regiment cold in its tracks or it can 
break up a charging infantry battalion. Along with the ambush teams, 
the mines, and the anti-tank missile teams, this baby is going to make 
sure the Paks stay out of our way, even if they manage to get a 
counter-attack going... 


“ Last, we’re going to win because we’re the best there is, anywhere in 
the world....” Loud cheers. 


“ Now let me go through, once again, the exfiltration procedure in 
case the evacuation gets buggered up...” No cheers or laughter this 
time, only an intense concentration on the man on the podium. 
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The Strike as Conducted 


At 5.00 p.m. on October 9, 1984, some seven hours before the 
scheduled start, a MiG-25R from the IAF’s No. 106 Squadron made a 
planned last-minute run over Pakistan from the Kishenganga River to 
Fort Abbas. The long run was necessary to avoid alerting the 
Pakistanis as to any special interest in any one sector, and it was 
coordinated with the air exercises now taking place. The exercises 
had, of course, fully alerted the PAF, but being obvious had gained in 
several advantages for the raiders. 


First, air activity was being deliberately concentrated in the region of 
the South-Western Air Command, headquartered at Jodhpur. The lone 
PAF AWACS was now, naturally enough, operating in Sind. Second, 
the presence of two PAF observers had indeed built confidence that 
India was not up to any tricks. Most of the radars in the Pakistani 
Northern Air Defence Sector, covering Chashma and Kahuta, were 
standing down at the time of the raid, the scene of air activity having 
shifted from north to south after a hectic and intense three days of 
exercises in the Indian northwestern sectors. Third, the route to be 
followed by the assault force required entry into Pakistan air space 
from the extreme north: the aircraft would fly over the Valley of 
Kashmir, enter Pakistan Occupied Kashmir between Gurais and 
Tithwal, then make a U-turn, and come back down to Kahuta and 
Chashma. N ot only was Pakistan radar coverage relatively sparse in 
the region, but the mountains provided excellent cover for a sneak 
entry. Because of their much shorter range, the helicopters would 
have to take a fairly straight route, starting from Mendhar in Western 
Kashmir, but they had the advantage of being able to fly very much 
lower and slower than the big four-jet Ilyushins. 


One hour before the strike was to begin, the electronic intelligence 
Canberra also took off. It would stay aloft for the next 12 hours, 
during the entire course of the raid. It would fly along the border 
opposite Kahuta, continually monitoring Pakistani radars. It would 
land only for two half-hour periods, to refuel and change crews. 
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A rapid but luckily minor change had to be plotted for the attacking 
Jaguars, because a Pakistani radar at Sakeskar, the main radar 
complex for the giant Sargodha base complex, had come alive without 


warning. The rest remained as planned. 


The air attack was conducted flawlessly: all 32 one-thousand pound 
bombs hit target, and within minutes there was nothing left of the 
Chashma reprocessing plant except heaps of rubble. 


The attackers had been helped by the essentially civilian construction 
of the plant buildings. Additionally, no military protection had been 
provided for the plant. All eight attackers recovered as planned at 
Indian air bases. 


The start of the commando attack was also flawless. Within half an 
hour the airfield perimeter at Kahuta had been secured, and the 
assault force set off. Nine of the 12 BMDs were with the assault force; 
two were positioned in ambush positions along the approach roads to 
the airfield, and the last served as the Task Force Commander’s HQ. 
As the assault force was covering the four miles that separated the 
airfield and the enrichment facilities, the second lot of Mi-24s began 
arriving. 


Because helicopters as a race are prone to mechanical breakdowns, 12 
had set off from Mendhar to make sure at least eight reached Kahuta. 
Sure enough, two of the big birds ran into trouble. One made it back 
to India, the other had to be abandoned inside Pakistan, but would 
not be found till well into the next morning. 


The Pakistanis had an infantry battalion and part of an air defence 
artillery regiment protecting the Kahuta complex. There were also two 
batteries of Crotale short-range anti-aircraft missiles. The infantry 
barracks were, however, about two miles from the complex, and at 
that time of the night, there were less than 30 troops on duty at the 
complex, supplemented by a number of other guards. Only three of 
the 12 assault sections were actually earmarked for the attack on the 
centrifuge buildings. The rest were to block any Pakistani 
counterattacks mounted from the barracks. Though the assault force 
would be heavily outnumbered, it could count on total surprise to 
delay effective Pakistani reaction for the two hours that the 
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force planned to spend in the area. 


While the blocking component of the force was to do much to delay 
the Pakistanis, it was the gunships that prevented any real counter- 
attack from building up. Each time the Pakistanis would start 
concentrating prior to an attempt to reach the complex, a pair of 
gunships would attack. Carrying 128 57mm rockets plus several 
hundred rounds of ammunition for its 23mm cannons, each gunship 
commanded an enormous punch against the anti-aircraft gun pits, 
which were put out of action one after another. The Crotale surface-to- 
air missile launchers were put out of action by the assault teams. 


Meanwhile, the three teams had penetrated the complex: the 76mm 
low-velocity gun carried by the BMDs proved deadly whenever 
resistance was encountered. The defending troops had no anti-tank 
weapons, as the last thing anyone expected was armoured fighting 
vehicles. Without such weapons, there could be no stopping the BMDs. 
Reaching the compound, the troops dismounted, and while the BMDs 
assumed blocking and covering positions, they stormed the complex. 


One section attacked the uranium hexafluoride plant, the second the 
gas turbines providing electrical power, and the third the centrifuge 
building itself. These sections were mostly composed of Navy 
commandos. 


Following instructions, the commandos put charges at the base of four 
centrifuges on the outer perimeter of the centrifuge assembly, and 
then withdrew as fast as possible. When the charges blew, the 
centrifuges, spinning at 6,000 revolutions per second, separated from 
their bases. Becoming high-speed projectiles, they sliced through 
everything in the building, including the other centrifuges. There was 
enormous damage and the centrifuge assembly was almost totally 
wrecked. 


The teams inside the complex now found themselves ahead of 
schedule and with spare explosive charges. They then ran through the 
other buildings, attaching charges to any substantial piece of 
machinery, and shooting down any personnel, military or civilian, 
they saw. The last was strictly in accordance with instructions: the 
planners had been hopeful of catching 
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a number of scientists and technicians in the complex despite the late 
hour, because of the plant’s 24-hours-a-day schedule. 


This too would hurt the Pakistani programme. 


When the withdrawal signal was fired, at approximately M + 180, or 
three hours since touchdown, it was 4 a.in. and the job the raiders had 
come for had been done. Now began the hard part, withdrawing at a 
time when the Pakistanis were alerted and buzzing around like angry 
hornets. 


Eight of the BMDs withdrew from the area in good time, the 
remaining one having been abandoned after it threw a track. 


Incredibly, not one man had been killed, and only three had been 
wounded. 


It was as the convoy was re-entering the airfield perimeter that 
disaster struck: three T-59 tanks blundered into the convoy, and in the 
short, brief firelight that followed, two tanks and five BMDs were 
destroyed. 


What happened was this. The Pakistanis, though still not realising that 
the airfield was in Indian hands, had reacted faster than expected. A 
message had been dispatched to Rawalpindi, a mere 20 miles by road 
from Kahuta, and a scratch force of 10 T-59 tanks had set out at once. 
This was due entirely to the initiative of the lecal garrison commander 
who, instead of waiting for instructions through proper channels, had 
organised the first tanks that came his way. The tanks had collided 
with the Indian roadblock, but while the main body fought to clear 
the block, one troop had swung ofF the road, and headed for the 
airport across country. 


This, however, was only the start of India’s misfortunes. The lone 
Pakistani survivor tank, now blundering through the dark-? 


ness, managed both to score blind hits on the main tactical HQ and 
two of the four Ib76s waiting for the evacuation. It was then destroyed 
by a gunship. The loss of the II-76s was not, in itself, a disaster: the 
entire force could easily be evacuated by two II-76s, provided the 
BMDs were left behind. The real problems were two. After the loss of 
the main HQ, the alternate became operational. Because, however, of 
a temporary communications breakdown there was widespread 
confusion 
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about the withdrawal. And the deputy commander refused to evacuate 
without taking all the dead and wounded. This was as it should be, 


but it cost precious time as the perimeter was combed, and men 
accounted for. During this time two things happened. Two night-flying 
Mirage 3s from PAF No. 5 


Squadron at Sargodha arrived over the airfield and shot the second 
11-76 as it began its take-off run, killing all on board. 


And the Pakistanis managed to bring up anti-aircraft guns from 
Rawalpindi. One of the eight gunships had been lost delaying 
Pakistani reinforcements to Kahuta. Two more were lost duelling with 
the anti-aircraft guns. Four got away, because the last elected to stay 
behind to draw away Pakistani fire from those escaping. This last had 
no ammunition left, and it remained to face certain destruction. But 
its sacrifice saved the lives of the others. It earned for its command 
pilot the second ever Param Vir Chakra awarded the Air Force, which 
also happened to be the first PVC of the Fourth Indo-Pakistan War. 


Escalation 


At 11.00 a.m. on October 19, 1984, the Prime Minister made a brief 
announcement to Parliament detailing the raids. At 12 


noon she appeared before Doordarshan cameras for a telecast that was 
relayed nationwide through INSAT, the Indian National Satellite in 
geostationary orbit over India. Her speech electrified the nation: 


“Between 1 a.m. and 5 a.m. today, a combined Indian task force of 
Army and Navy commandos, together with Air Force personnel, 
conducted strikes against the Pakistani uranium enrichment facilities 
at Kahuta and Chashma. These facilities were attacked only after it 
became clear that Pakistan was building an atomic bomb, to be tested 
shortly. In view of the very grave risk this development posed to the 
security of India, the Government believes there was no alternative to 
this strike... 


“The attacks have been entirely successful. At Chashma, there were no 
losses whatsoever among the attacking aircraft. Though as of now we 

know that the Kahuta strike has also been wholly successful, the force 
there ran into difficulties while withdrawing 
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and has suffered heavily. The Government has not yet received full 
details... 


“ Every attempt was made to prevent civilian casualties... the 
Government of India regrets any that might have taken place and is 
prepared to nuke restitution... 


“ The Government of India again reiterates that it has no intention of 
developing nuclear weapons and welcomes any dialogue with the 
Government of Pakistan that would lead to a reduction of tension in 
this area... we affirm our support for Pakistan’s right to conduct a 
peaceful nuclear programme... 


“The Indian Ambassador at Islamabad has been instructed to meet the 
President of Pakistan and explain our action... we bear no ill-will 
towards the people of Pakistan, nor do we entertain any thought of 
wider action... we remind the people of Pakistan that a nuclear bomb 
explosion was no more in their interests than it was in ours. It would 
have only led to a nuclear arms race in the area, possibly even a 
nuclear war in which millions of innocent people on both sides would 
die... we are a peaceful nation, and it is a matter of extreme regret for 
us to have had to resort to force...” 


Work in factories and offices all over India came to a halt for the rest 
of the day as people gathered to discuss the military strikes. There was 
wild jubilation and rejoicing, together with a tremendous pride 
engendered by such a bold and daring act. 


But while all India cheered, ominous storm clouds gathered over the 
subcontinent. 


It is worthy of historical note that in Islamabad the Indian 
Ambassador, who normally enjoyed an easy access to the Pakistan 
President, did not manage to see him. 


What happened was this. 
At about the same time as 


the Indian Prime Minister was addressing Parliament, a meeting was 
taking place at Government House in Islamabad.* 


* During the Battle for Sialkot, three officers and 24 men from the 
60 


Punjab Regiment were captured by Indian troops. As this 
battalion had, till just a few days earlier been deputed to protect 
the Pakistan President, we have, in India, been able to obtain 
firsthand information of these events. 


Readers requiring more details are referred to P.B. Sinha’s “The 
Bloodless Coup” , a six-part article in the Times o f India starting 
April 1, 1985. 
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The conference room was full of senior officers, but the atmosphere 
was curiously calm and subdued. A briefing officer was outlining the 


latest situation to those assembled: 
“ At both Chashma and Kahuta” , he began in a flat voice, 
“ very heavy damage has been done to the nuclear installations. 


It is certain that nothing is left except wreckage. At Kahuta, the 
attackers mercilessly gunned down all civilians they encountered: we 
are still counting, but it appears that along with 40 


workers and technicians, four senior scientists of the Pakistan Atomic 
Energy Commission and the Special Projects Board have been killed.” 
He paused, looking down at the notes before him. 


The officers waited in silence for him to continue. “There were no 
losses to the raiders at Chashma. as the attack was conducted entirely 
by strike aircraft, between 12 and 20 in number, presumed to be 
Jaguars. At Kahuta, however, thanks to rapid action by units of the X 
Corps at Rawalpindi and the PAF from Sargodha our forces inflicted 
heavy losses on the raiders, though we were too late to prevent the 
destruction of the nuclear plant. We have recovered over 100 bodies o 
f Indian personnel and the count of aircraft and equipment destroyed 
or captured runs to about a dozen BMD paratroop combat vehicles, 
three 11-76 jet transports, about five Mi-24 


gunships, and one MiG-23 in the covering force. Our own losses are 
substantial, and are being tallied... ” 


After the briefing, the officer was asked to leave the room along with 
all personnel except the Pakistani High Command. 


The tension in the room ran very high, but was controlled. 


These men were, after all, soldiers, and they did not easily show their 
feelings. 


The Vice Chief of Army Staff stood up and asked the President what 
action he proposed taking. 


The President sat for some time without answering. Then he said: “ 
Beyond considering a break in diplomatic relations, I do not propose 
doing anything.” 


A t this point the restraint broke: the angry torrent of words, and the 
thumping of the table by the President, could be clearly 


a 
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heard by aides and retainers in the adjoining room. 


“ Silencel” thundered the President, standing up and glaring at all the 


assembled company. “I did not give anyone leave to spcakl” When 
the shouting had died down, he looked around, shaking with 
repressed fury. “ It seems that the majority of you present here are 
either born fools or God has taken away your brains and blinded you. 
You are burning for revenge. 


But what revenge do you propose? You know India has been waiting 
for a chance to attack us, has been steadily provoking us for the last 
four years. You know we are weaker than they are, and that any 
attempt to retaliate against this raid will rebound on us tenfold. 


“Thirteen years ago General Yahya Khan was stampeded into 
declaring war against India when India attacked East Pakistan, and 
you all know the results: if the Americans hadn’t saved us, we’d have 
lost the rest of Kashmir and perhaps been totally finished as a nation. 


Will you make the same mistake again?” 
He paused for effect, and then switched to persuasion: 


“ Rather than taking any direct action at this point, when the Indian 
armed forces are just waiting for us, we must do nothing. We must use 
international opinion, call on our friends in the Arab world to help u 
Basia 


The discussion continued till lunch-time, when a half-hour break was 
decided on. No one noticed that the GOC X Corps, after excusing 
himself for a bathroom break had not returned. 


When the discussion resumed, and his absence was discovered, an 
aide was sent to locate him. At 3.00 p.m. the aide returned without 
news. 


But there was no time for speculation. The sudden noise of a scuffle 
outside the conference room door, a shout o f “Get out of my way, you 
damn idiot”, followed by two shots, and the door was thrown open. A 
score of armed soldiers, guns at the ready, burst in to take up position 
round the room, followed by the missing GOC. 


Very quietly he walked up to the President, and said: “ I did you the 
courtesy of listening to you for two hours this morning 


Now sit, and listen to me for two minutes.” He 
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waited till all were seated, some looking at their hands, some uneasily 
eyeing the soldiers, others expressionless and alert. 


“ You all know that as a brigade commander in 1971 I laid down my 
arms to the Indians at Dacca. I have no intention of seeing my country 
dishonoured again. Nor does anyone else in the armed forces, 
whatever you might think, Mr. President.” 


The GOC gestured towards the soldiers. “If you have not recognised 
these troops, I will tell you who they are: they are members of your 
guard battalion. Their commander is taking up positions in the city, 
right now. He happened to surrender with me in ’71. He was a 
lieutenant at that time. Let the presence of these men here assure you, 
Mr. President, and my brother officers, that if you repeat your words 
of the morning to the armed forces, you will be lynched. 


“ Pakistan will not accept a no-action response. The Indians may be 
stronger than we are, but we must have our revenge, or die. 


“Tam not taking over the President’s job: This is not a coup. I harbour 
no political ambitions. But the President—and all those who refuse to 
back me —will remain as guests of the Vice Chief of Staff. He has 
agreed to give us leadership at this critical hour if the President 
refuses us. And, in any case, let those who refuse consider themselves 
lucky to be our guests, for the people of Pakistan will surely be after 
your blood when they learn about your timidity. 


“ We will now take a vote: those for war, please come to the right side 
of the room. Those against, can move to the left side.” 


Needless to say, no one, not even the President, went to the left side of 
the room, and that is how the Pakistanis decided upon escalation in 
the aftermath o f the Indian raids on Chashma and Kahuta. 


The Pakistani General Staff of 1984 was quite different from the 
General Staff of 1971. True, as in 1971 the military’s involvement in 
politics tended to work to the detriment of professional efficiency. But 
there was no civil war to sap the morale of its senior leaders. They 
had all been relatively junior officers in 
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1971—the seniormost had been brigadiers or equivalent. 


They had spent the next decade diligently studying their craft. 


They were smarter and better educated than their predecessors, 
politically much more aware, all burning with a desire to avenge the 
humiliation of 1971 to which now was added the humiliation of the 
surprise raids. As a group, they were not given to rhetorical flights of 
fancy: the 1971 defeat had been a douche of cold reality, and they 
knew their limits. 


They knew the armed forces were not ready for war: at the least, 72 
hours were needed, and preferably a week. So no rash actions were 
contemplated. The meeting was adjourned till the next morning to 
permit some hard thinking. 


The next morning, the Vice Chief of Army Staff spoke for the 
President, after obtaining his permission. 


“I’m not going to waste time asking the Air Force here how the 
raiders got through: we all know the difficulty of detecting and 
reaching slowmoving low-flying targets. The Air Force has rightfully 
been insisting on an AWACS, and it’s unfortunate that this raid 
couldn’t have taken place six months from now, when all four AWACS 
would have been here. No use crying over spilt milk: we must decide 
our effective response...” He looked around the table, sizing up his 
brother officers. 


“As you know, the services will take a few days to get ready. 


...We also know the Indians are a good bit stronger than we are, so we 
have to act coolly and very carefully... 


“ What I suggest, and put forward for your consideration, is that we 
confine ourselves for now to immediate air raids against Indian 
nuclear facilities...” As the Air Chief attempted to interrupt, he 
continued: “The issue is not whether we can destroy them from the 
air, only that we must retaliate in kind, or our people will lose faith in 
us. I don’t need to tell you that 


Malready this morning anti-Govemment demonstrations have taken 
place in eight cities, despite the state of emergency declared 
yesterday. Some demonstrators have been killed...” 


So it happened that, in the late afternoon of October 10, 1984, two 
reconnaissance Mirage 3RP fighters from the PAF’s No. 20 Squadron 
flew over India. One took the route for 


a 
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Bombay, flying at high altitude over the Arabian Sea at its most 
economical speed, and coming down to low altitude only for the last 


lap, over Trombay and Tarapore. It returned easily enough. The 
second went in over Kota, flying fast and low. 


This one barely made it back, having to use afterburners to escape 
from Indian interceptors, and recovering with a bare 500 pounds of 
fuel at Badin Air Base in Sind. 


The flight over Bombay was only a bluff: the Mirage 3/5 


could not make a round-trip with a useful load. But it did serve to 
alarm the Indians, who knew the F-16s of the PAF’s No. 16 Squadron 
had the needed range. No. 16 was, however, working up on the 
deadly fighter, and had too few to risk any just yet. Nonetheless, the 
bluff did work to the extent the Indians had to assume that F-16s 
would be used for an attack on Trombay and Tarapore, and they 
quickly reinforced the air defences of western India the same night. 


Kota, however, was the real target. At first light the next day, October 
11, 1984, four Mirage 5s of No. 33 Squadron, staging through Rafiqui 
Air Base in Multan, and escorted by four F-16s, hit the Indian nuclear 
reactor at Kota. Though the IAF had anticipated such an attack, the 
presence of the F-1 6s proved enough to fight off the MiG-23 combat 
air patrol, and all Pakistani planes returned safely. The matter might 
have ended there, except that later in the day four F-5Es from 
Pakistan’s No. 37 Squadron went in over Delhi. Using the straight line 
o f Rajpath as a final run-in, they made a flawless strike on Parliament 
House, each dropping two one-thousand-pound bombs, all of which 
exploded on target. 


The Decision for War 


Though initial reports from Kota indicated that the Pakistani raid had 
cracked the containment structure of the No. 1 


reactor, and that radioactivity was escaping from it, the report turned 
out to be false, the result of an overenthusiastic district collector with 
an inadequate grasp of physics.* 


#Taken from Strike Low, Strike Hard: The IA F in the 1984 war by K.N. 
Ramachandran, Bastan Publishers, Bombay, 1985. 
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The reactor’s containment Structure could not be breached with just 
the 1,000-lb bombs carried by the Mirages. The Pakistanis knew this, 
and had concentrated instead on the auxiliary buildings. Only half of 


the bombs dropped had hit a target, the result of the attackers’ aim 
being disturbed by the Indian defence. The damage was entirely 
symbolic: Kota was to return to the grid within three weeks of the 
attack. But the Pakistanis had achieved their propaganda purpose. 


The situation at Parliament House was different. Parliament had been 
in session during the raid, though, luckily, the Prime Minister had 
gone to her residence for a rest, suffering from a 


flu virus. Though the structure itself was very strong, and also very 
large, which minimised damage, three of the bombs had hit the 
Central Hall itself. 


When the Chief of Air Staff reached there within an hour after the 
attack, fire engines were still arriving and people were being carried 
out of the wreckage. The confusion was so bad that the Chief could 
not get anywhere near the Central Hall to see for himself. His young 
ADC, however, managed to bulldoze his way through, returning with 
his uniform torn and cap lost. 


“It's like a slaughterhouse in there, sir: there’s people just strewn all 
over the place. I counted 15 dead before I had to get out.” He grinned 
apologetically, and then neatly threw up behind a bush. 


The Chief patted him sympathetically and helped him back into the 
staff car. It always upset the young ’uns, their first taste of real death. 
The ADC recovered on the return to Air Headquarters, less than half a 
mile away. 


“ But what does it all mean, sir?” he asked, confusedly. 
“ Mean? It means war, my boy. That’s what it means. 


You’ve always been asking me what it’s like when you're in a real 
fight with an opponent who’s trying to kill you. ’ve never been able 
to describe it to you adequately. Now I guess you’re going to get a 
chance to find out.” 


The Air Chief turned out to be right. 


Some 50-odd people were killed in the raid on Parliament House, 
including three ministers. Over two hundred, or virtually 
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everyone that was left alive in the Central Hall, were injured, some so 
badly that the iinal death toll went up to over 70. 


Many cynics thought that the loss of the MPs was no loss to the 
nation; many of the more irreverent officers in the armed forces 
thought it delightful that the Parliamentarians should be at the 
receiving end of the bombs they were always so happily sending the 
troops to risk. 


Nonetheless, these were only the usual Indian reactions to any 
calamity: Indians were always ready to joke no matter how grave the 
situation. 


On a national level, the Pakistani attack could not have been more 
nicely devised as a slap in the face of the nation. Because of the 
success of the Indian attacks, the nation was in an aggressive and 
cocky mood. It wanted v/ar, and what is more, it wanted Pakistan 
destroyed. Those in India counselling restraint might have won their 
point had Pakistan confined itself to attacking Kota. That was the least 
that Pakistan could be expected to do after the humiliation it had 
suffered at Chashma and Kahuta. The retaliation had been predicted. 
But the Parliament House raid made any rational thinking impossible. 
Even had India’s leaders wanted otherwise there was no alternative 
but to give in to the massive wave of indignation sweeping the 
country. 


At midnight that same day a state of emergency was instituted and, as 
of one minute past midnight, India was at war with Pakistan for the 
fourth time in 37 years. 


5 


The Rival Strategies 


8 a.m. on the morning of October 12. 1984. One by one, the 


unostentatious black Ambassador cars began arriving at South Block. 
Most flew flags and showed stars denoting senior staff officers. Some 
had no outward sign of authority except for a flagstaff without any 
pennant. These generally belonged to the Cabinet Secretariat, the 
euphemistic overall name used for the Research and Analysis Wing. 


R.A.W. was the Indian Government’s foreign intelligence arm. Some 
belonged to the Intelligence Bureau, in charge of several kinds of 
domestic and some border intelligence. 


A few of the cars arriving were battered civilian vehicles. 


These carried officials of the top-secret National Security Council, 
India’s main strategy-making body operating directly under the Prime 
Minister’s control. 


But for the early hour, a casual observer might have assumed this was 
just another working day with one difference. There were a large 
number of soldiers all over the place, in combat fatigues and helmets, 
many with backpack radios. Quiet and alert they stopped none but 
watched everyone.. 


While most of the arrivals quickly vanished into their own offices, a 
handful hurried to a conference room adjacent 
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to the Prime Minister’s own office. One by one each found his place 
and sat down: the Service Chiefs, the directors of RAW 


and the I.B., the Foreign Secretary and the Defence Secretary, and the 
head of the N.S.C. They were joined by the Ministers of External 
Affairs, Defence, and Home. All waited expectantly. 


At precisely 8.30 p.m., the Prime Minister entered from another door. 
All within the room stood up to greet her. 


She took her chair and motioned the others to sit. 
The meeting had begun...* 
The Indian War Plan 


Though India had, as always, a number of alternative war plans ready, 
the real problem was deciding the political objectives of the war. 
Without a firm delineation of these, no appropriate plan could be 
decided. 


When the Chiefs of Staff asked the Government what was the desired 
outcome of war, the Government, unfortunately, turned out to have 
done little thinking on this point. It was scarcely to be blamed. 
Because of the rapid turn of events, the Government was, naturally 
enough, more concerned with immediate day-today matters rather 
than grand strategy. There was a general feeling that India .must have 
decisive results, and that the problem of Pakistan must be solved once 
and for all. The wars of 1947-48 and 1965 had not been strategically 
decisive, unlike the war of 1971. Nonetheless, the mainspring of 
Pakistani power, its western wing, had remained after 1971 to grow 
stronger. 


Luckily for India, a characteristic of the Prime Minister that was 
generally condemned, her tendency to make unilateral decisions, was 
now to help the higher direction of the war. Had she the habit o f 
prolonged and lengthy consultations, several days without a decision 
might have elapsed. Utilising a document prepared overnight by the 
National Security Council, she promptly answered the service chiefs, 
as follows: 1. Pakistan Occupied Kashmir must, at all costs, be 
recovered. 


#Taken from Strategic Decision-making and Coordination in the 1984 


War by O.N. Mehrotra, Lighthouse Books, Calcutta, 1985. 


The Rival Strategies 5 1 The Government would do its best to prevent 
any foreign intervention. 


In 1971 the Government had, perhaps, wavered too easily when 
America threatened intervention should India continue the war in the 


west after the fall of Dacca. Since the main purpose, the liberation of 
Bangladesh, had been achieved, there had seemed little point in taking 
the risk of continuing the war in the west. The Prime Minister freely 
admitted that in hindsight, the American people would not have 
lightly accepted an intervention by President Nixon against India. 
With legitimate claims to Kashmir, India was certainly entitled to push 
them. This time, there would be no bowing to outside pressure. 


2. Pakistani warmaking potential must be destroyed. Since its military 
machine seemed to recover easily enough from war, thanks to 
infusions of foreign aid, this time Pakistan’s military support 
infrastructure must be hit. No restriction would be imposed on the 
choice of ordnance factories, oil installations, bridges, and transport 
links. 


3. Enough Pakistani territory must be seized to cause the fall of the 
existing Pakistani Government. India must determine the shape of the 
successor government. India would refuse to return territory unless its 
objectives were met. 


These three aims were simple and clear. Clarity of strategy is always 
vital: the success of 1971 compared to the stalemate of 1965 was, in 
great part, due to decisive strategy, a decision to push for results, not 
a mere maintenance of the status quo. 


Within the framework given by the Prime Minister, the three services 
were able to adopt their own plans, as follows: A. The Navy had four 
priorities. First, to neutralise the Pakistani submarine threat; second, to 
maintain control of the Arabian Sea; third, to protect offshore oil 
installations and coastal targets; and fourth, to support the Army and 
Air Force in all possible ways. 


ec cc cc ccrccccccccccee 


B. The Air Force had six priorities, significantly different from the list 
in 1971. Then the first consideration had been the air defence of 
India. Now it was first, the destruction of Pakistani air potential; 
second, the destruction of Pakistan’s economic infrastructure; third, the 
air defence of India; fourth, 
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support of the Array by close air support; fifth , support of the war 
effort as a whole by interdiction, attacks on communication network 


and war-supporting facilities behind the forward edge of the battle 
area and sixth, the support of naval initiatives. 


C. 


The Army had four objectives. First, to capture Pakistan Occupied 
Kashmir; second, to destroy Pakistan’s armoured strike forces; third, to 
capture as much territory as possible outside Pakistan Occupied 
Kashmir, and fourth, to prevent Pakistan from making any, gains on 
Indian territory. That the Army had been able to put last the 
prevention of Pakistan from taking Indian territory was a major 
concession won by the Army Chief from the Cabinet. In all previous 
wars the requirement to hold every inch of ground had been 
paramount, seriously crippling the Army’s flexibility. 


In addition to the military objectives’ diplomatic objectives were 
listed. In 1984 diplomacy’s part in support of the military objectives 
was to be even larger than in 1971 when Indian purposes in 
Bangladesh could not have been achieved without skilled statecraft. 
First, intervention by the United States must be prevented at all costs; 
second, intervention by the Arabs must be limited; third, China’s 
support of Pakistan must be minimised; and fourth, as much as 
possible of the world community must be kept on India’s side during 
the decisive operations India planned to conduct. That China was 
placed third on the list was a sign of India’s growing self-confidence, 
and a far better understanding of China’s military limitations. Even 
should China intervene militarily, India was positive it could handle 
the threat, despite the redeployment to the west of a large number of 
formations earmarked for the China fronts. As to the means by which 
US intervention was to be resisted, no one was really too clear on how 
this was to be achieved. A long list of combined military and 
diplomatic resources and methods was drawn up, in which the Soviets 
figured prominently as a countervailing power. Dissenters in the 
National 


.Security Council, however, claimed that the list of measures was 
based more on wishful thinking than on reality. But there was not 
much time for debate: war had been declared, and the 
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correctness of the analyses would soon be decided on the field. 


The Pakistani War Plan 


In most respects, Pakistan’s war plan was the mirror image of India’s. 
But because Pakistan had fewer resources and less staying power, 
there were some important differences. 


To start, Pakistan’s leaders knew that the war would be decided not 
on the battlefield, but on the field of diplomacy. At best, the armed 
forces could win time for the diplomats. The longer a war continued, 
the weaker Pakistan would become. 


India, however, thanks to its much larger defence production base and 
its Soviet connection, would remain as strong as when it started. 
Without foreign intervention, then, it was only a matter of time before 
Pakistan lost the war. 


Pakistan’s first priority was to neutralise the Afghans and Soviets. 
Pakistan could neither fight a two-front war, nor could it afford to do 
without the four divisions and several brigades deployed on the 
Afghan border. These troops would be vitally needed1 for the east. 
Next, assistance from the Arabs must be maximised. Last, China and 
the United States must be made to bring pressure on India to 
terminate the fighting before India inflicted any significant defeats on 
Pakistan. 


The armed forces of Pakistan, therefore, had primarily a defensive and 
a propaganda mission. They must hold on long enough to show the 
Indians that war was unprofitable, or at least until by diplomatic 
means the adverse balance of forces facing Pakistan was altered. At 
the same time, the soldiers must win whatever spectacular 
propaganda victories possible, even if these did not contribute 
materially to the military outcome. 


A. The Pakistan Navy had three objectives, in order of importance: first, 
to protect the Pakistan coast and territorial waters; second, to use its 
submarines to deny India use of the Arabian Sea; and third, to conduct 
highly visible attacks against India’s offshore installations and other 
coastal targets. 


B. The Pakistan Air Force had five objectives. First, to protect Pakistan 
air space; second, to keep the larger IAF off balance; third, to support 
the Pakistan Army; fourth, to attack 


Azuy 
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high-value economic targets; and fifth, to support the Pakistan Navy. 
Knowing its limits, the PAF had already warned the Army that close 


air support for the ground troops would be usually restricted to 
preventing Indian tank breakthroughs, and that very little interdiction 
should be expected. 


C. The Pakistan Army had three objectives. 
First, to 


prevent any big Indian success on the ground; second, to capture as 
much as possible of Indian-held Kashmir; and third, to inflict in Some 
sector a humiliating defeat on India, to avenge the Dacca surrender of 
1971. 


The biggest problem anticipated by all three services was the basic 
contradiction between the two overriding objectives: keeping up 
maximum pressure against India, while conserving resources to face a 
major Indian breakthrough or a long war. 


The first purpose called for furious action; the second, as low a tempo 
of operations as possible. 


TheWarStartsinEarnestQ 


Though India declared war on October 12, 1984, followed by Pakistan 
the same day, very little seemed to happen in the first week, much to 
the bafflement of the Indian public. They were not to know, till after 
the ceasefire, that India had decided to avoid mobilising its forces 
before the pre-emptive strike, to prevent any warning to Pakistan. 
Mobilisation had begun the day of the strikes, October 10, 1984. India 
required a ten-day period for full readiness, and the Chiefs of Staff 
intended no hasty or premature action. 


The situation was better than might be thought, because relatively few 
Army divisions needed more than three days for deployment to their 
war stations. By and large, most troops were in place by October 15, 
except for divisions moving up from distant places like Secunderabad, 
Allahabad, Jhansi, and Eastern Command. These, however, were the 
reserve formations without which the massive offensives India 
planned could not take place. 


Of great help in mobilising was the decision taken in 1982, following 
the announcement of Pakistan’s arms deal with the 
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United States, to step up the general readiness of all three services. 
This involved the procurement and stocking of tens of thousands of 
items which arc usually in short supply during peace. As a rule, 


military forces avoid spending much money on these readiness items 
and war reserve stocks because they are costly, and because they 
siphon money from the equipment budgets. 


Nonetheless, the Government had slowly become aware that 
maintaining a large military machine that required several months to 
achieve readiness was, in effect, restricting its options in using that 
machine. In 1947-48 the armed forces went to war in a totally ad hoc 
manner, in great part because of Partition and the consequent need to 
aid the civil power. Had even one division been battle-ready at the 
outbreak of war, all of Kashmir could have been saved. In 1965 the 
services had to refrain from answering the Pakistanis in Kutch because 
too much time was neededL to reach war readiness. Additionally, they 
were completing their post-1962 expansion. In 1971, the Army was 
unready for action till six months after the outbreak of the Pakistan 
Civil War. 


To avoid a repetition of these experiences, the Government had 
sanctioned an extra Rs. 500 crores annually for the period 1982-86, 
for the sole purpose of improving the military and industrial war 
mobilisation base. Though the programme was only half-way 
implemented, it proved its worth in this new crisis. 


Pakistan mobilised faster on the ground, as its reserve formations were 
located nearer to the front. Yet it was reluctant to initiate large-scale 
action till it identified Indian intentions. 


Thus, till November 1, there was no significant ground action in any 
sector, aside from several intense shelling incidents and minor raids 
by both sides. 

It was in the air and at sea that most of the first ten days’ 


fighting took place. The airmen were quickest off the mark. 


Already at a high degree of alert thanks to the recent exercises, it is 
easier in any case for the Air Force to maintain readiness. 


Just 30 minutes after India’s declaration of war, the first Jaguars 
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screamed off their runways, thundering into the dark over Pakistan, 
heading for the targets destined to become all too familiar to the 
public: Sargodha, Mianwali, Malir, Masoor, Quetta, Peshawar, 
Chaklala, and Shorkot Road. The Pakistani response was not long in 
coming: before dawn on October 12, the Pakistan Air Force had raided 
Jodhpur, Ambala, Chandigarh, Adampur and Halwara. 


The next casualties were merchant ships of both sides that fell to 
prowling submarines. That story is recounted in the section on the war 
at sea. 


For the sake of clarity of narrative, each of the sector battles is des 
:ribed separately. As it happened each sector tended to fight its battle 
without much reference to adjoining sectors, and this becomes an 
easier way of handling the story. 


6 


The Battle fo r Kashmir 


Midnight, October 15, 1984. In the plains of Northern India it was not 


warm enough for airconditioning for those who could afford it. But 
here,, in Northern Kashmir, some kilometres west of the Burzail Pass, 
the temperature hovered barely above. zero centigrade. With a wind 
of 30 kilometres an hour blowing off the nearby snow-covered 
mountains, the resulting wind-chill reduced temperatures on exposed 
skin to well below freezing.” 


Yet there were ten men who sweated freely in the autumn cold. At the 
moment, they lay concealed behind rocks in a small fold in the 
mountain side, just off a narrow track. The term “track” is relative: the 
foot-wide ribbon was barely visible in daylight. Now, in the light of a 
setting quarter-moon, it was invisible. Yet, this track was important to 
these ten men, because it was their only means of accurately 
navigating the Cease-Fire Line between India and Pakistan. 


At least four of the men were familiar with the passage across 
the CFL, having 

previously 

reconnoitred 

it 


¢Taken from “The Northern Light Infantry in the 1984 War” by 
Lt. Col. 


M.M. Abidi, Pakistan Journal o f the Armed Forces, Vol. 8, No. 5, June 
1985, pp. 20-28. 
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clandestinely. 


But mountain terrain looks very different by night, and the men 
thought they were still some hundreds of metres from the CFL. Had 
they but known, one of them was actually sitting inside India. 


They sweated mostly from the exertion of climbing at an altitude of 
3,200 metres with 30-kg loads. Partly they sweated from fear, 
understandable enough, as for most it was their first combat 
operation. 


An axiom of military science is that 


one man can directly control about ten others: this group with three 
combat veterans, could then be considered a seasoned one. 


Nonetheless, none was analysing his own feelings at this important 
moment. Lacking introspection, the men were of middle height or less, 
thin but wiry, as is common for mountain men. Though each was 
physically strong like all mountain dwellers their strength was in their 
endurance, and this they would need, for their mission was to operate 
behind Indian lines for a minimum of seven days. 


Their unit traced its lineage to the Karakoram Scouts, a romantic 
border paramilitary outfit that had once held the high frontier against 
India. It was not romance, however, that had led them to enlist, but 
the harsh life in the mountains. Their more fortunate brothers had 
jobs in the plains as truck drivers or postmen or clerks. Their own 
alternatives were to eke out a miserable existence on a few thousand 
square metres o f rocky land, or to go to the paramilitary or army 
forces, where the discipline was brutal and the labour hard, but where 
three square meals and a salary to be sent back home were ample 
compensations. 


They, and a hundred other such teams that were already inside India 
or preparing to slip through the CFL, were p art of a Pakistani plan, 
long prepared and long rehearsed, to win Indian-held Kashmir in case 
of war. As they prepared to depart after their brief rest, their minds 
were understandably not focused on issues of grand strategy, but on 
accomplishing the next stage of their mission. 


In the next four hours they covered just five kilometres 
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as the crow flics, twice as much on the ground. When they went under 
cover at about 4.30 in the morning, they had only just begun their 
mission. Pitching half-tents they rested through the day, sleeping 


fitfully, twice alarmed by Indian Army helicopters clattering above. 
But their camouflage was good, and though the helicopter crews were 
watchful, the intruders escaped detection. 


Dusk brought the group relief, and they set out once more. This leg 
was going to be much harder: a straight eight-hour stealthy hike along 
a route where no Indian troops were expected. Precisely because of 
this it was a difficult route, first up the side of a peak 3,600 metres in 
height, and then down again to the low ground. The going on the 
reverse slope was harder, because to climb downhill with a heavy load 
is tough on the knees and back, and a fall doubly dangerous. Also, the 
reverse slope was in full view o f their target, the Gurais-Sonamarg 
road. Darkness helped, but any passing Indian patrol might detect 
them through luck or noise. 


Fortunately, the reverse slope was to be negotiated only after moon- 
set, and though streams of trucks were visible on the road, no patrols 
were abroad. This was not due to Indian carelessness: there was no 
major target requiring protection on the road below, and troops, 
police and home-guards were still moving into position to guard the 
road. 


Navigating to the road was easy because of the traffic. 


Shortly after 3 a.m., an hour behind schedule, the ten men reached 
the road and began to lay explosive charges inside two small culverts, 
both hardly three metres across. 


The men were almost one kilometre off target, but that did not matter 
because the destruction of any culvert on the road would block traffic. 


After setting their charges to blow in 15 hours, the men continued 
their journey south, deeper into Indian territory. They went to ground 
before dawn, to rest before their next target, the Gurais-Gandrabal 
road. They would require three nights to reach it, partly because of 
the distance, 
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partly because the terrain was known to them only through study o f 
aerial reconnaissance maps, partly because of the need to stay clear of 


Indian hamlets, and partly because the Indians would be fully on the 
alert once explosions began to wreck the culverts on the vital roads 
along the CFL... 


THE BATTLE FOR KASHMIR: NORTHERN SECTOR 


There were two reasons for the Indian defeat in the Battle for North 
Kashmir. First, India had consistently held the initiative in the 1965 
and 1971 wars in this sector, and had enjoyed the benefit of numbers. 
An innate belief in Indian superiority in high-altitude warfare was the 
result. This complacency was to cost dearly. Second, the unusually 
bad weather in the autumn of 1984 hampered Indian efforts to retake 
ground lost, preventing any neutralisation of Pakistan’s initial gains. 


Pakistan had its new 25 Infantry Division in the area, an upgradation 
of its old Force Command Northern Area, with headquarters at 
Skardu. 25 Division had three brigades of four battalions each, at 
Skardu, at Gilgit, and opposite Gurais. 


Additionally, there were roughly nine battalions of Pakistan’s 
Northern Light Infantry. This unit had formerly been divided into 
three Frontier Corps groups under the Home Ministry’s control. 


These were comparable to the Indian Border Security Force. In 1976, 
however, the NLI was formed and the former scouts were upgraded 
into regular infantry battalions under the Defence Ministry. The NLI 
formed a screen force, enabling the 25 Division to be used as a 
striking force. Pakistan’s effective strength in the area was, then, over 
two divisions worth of infantry. 


On the Indian side, the XIV Corps was forming at Sonamarg, to control 
3 Division out of Leh and the new 28 Division out o f Sonamarg. At 
the outbreak o f war, however, it was little more than a command and 
control HQ, with a signal regiment and some engineer and transport 
units. The corps artillery brigade was as yet entirely missing. 


3 Division disposed of three brigades, of which one faced 
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Aksai Chin, one faced the ceasefire line with Pakistan, and one was in 
reserve at Lch. The Lch brigade was quickly shifted to Dras. 28 
Division had three brigades, at Kargil, Gurais, and Sonamarg, this last 


being in reserve. To the live brigades available for action in North 
Kashmir, was to be added a sixth, moved from the UP border and 
expected a week after the outbreak of war. 


The Indian plan was bold. An advance on Skardu would be started 
with the brigades from Dras and Kargil. The brigades at Gurais and at 
Karu would provide flank support, as well as allowing alternate thrust 
lines to be developed at need. The two remaining were to be in 
reserve. GOC Northern Command expected a reinforcement of three 
brigades from the Northeast, to arrive around D + 10, and promised 
additional help from this pool to GOC XIV Corps should it be required 
to expedite the advance on Skardu. After Skardu, the advance was to 
continue to Gilgit. 


GOC XIV Corps was under no illusions as to the speed of his advance. 
Snow had already been falling in the upper reaches of the sector from 
late August, impeding movement. The roads to be used were little 
more than tracks: his engineer assets were limited to just over two 
regiments. The rate of improvement of the tracks was consequently 
expected to be slow, no more than 1.5 kilometres a day for each of the 
two axes of advance. He had a few helicopters available, including 4 
Mi-8s, and these would be a great help in keeping the advance going 
despite the snow and the terrain, which mostly lay between 3,000 
metres and 5,000 metres. 


Time, however, was on his side. Delhi had said a long war was 
accepted if needed to achieve decisive strategic results. 


Accordingly, he planned to reach Skardu on November 2, two weeks 
after the start of his attack on October 17, and Gilgit by mid- 
November. He wanted to be comfortably established in Gilgit before 
the end-November snows completely ended large-scale movement. 


The Indian plans were, however, frustrated at the very outbreak of 
war. On October 15, two days before the Indian 
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attack was to begin, Pakistani infiltrators began cutting roads all along 
the North Kashmir front. 


FirstPhase,NorthKashmir Unlike the infiltrators of 
1965, these men were volunteers from the Northern Light Infantry, 
trained over many years for their arduous and exacting task. 
Approximately a thousand were involved, operating in ten-man 
detachments. Carrying the latest in light-weight equipment, they each 
had supplies for seven days. Slipping across the Cease-Fire Line, they 
were to blow up bridges and culverts. Landslides were to be created 
wherever possible. They were then to stay in the area, harassing 
Indian troops, and reattacking repaired bridges. They carried special 
radios, signals from which could be used periodically to guide in light 
helicopters for resupply and casualty evacuation. Their stay in India 
might extend to as much as three weeks. 


Also unlike the infiltrators of 1965, these men were under strict orders 
to avoid local contact on the Indian side of the border. Sympathisers 
were available in plenty, but the corresponding chance of detection by 
loyalist elements was too great. 


The men involved had ample scope for infiltration. The high mountain 
border was impossible to police effectively, even had India been 
inclined to maintain the several thousand men needed for the job. 


For three days, between October 15 and 18, the sole news from XIV 
Corps to HQ Northern Command seemed to be a stream of signals 
listing one bridge after another as blown up or damaged. The big 
bridges in the area were safe, as these were guarded even in 
peacetime. When, however, each kilometre of road can have as many 
as ten small bridges and culverts, the destruction o f any of which can 
immobilise vehicular traffic, there was obviously much opportunity 
for damage. By October 18, the roads between Sonamarg and Gurais, 
and Sonamarg and Leh, was cut at perhaps 200 places. The intelligent 
use of high explosives as well as bombing attacks by the eight MiG-17s 
based at Skardu and Gilgit had created massive landslides at perhaps 
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more than 30 points. All vehicular traffic along the North Kashmir 
front was at a standstill, and those Indian units that had already 


moved up to the front were cut off from their bases and from each 
other. 


Between October 19 and 22, following up its infiltration, Pakistan 
began the helicopter lift of five infantry battalions into the Indian part 
of North Kashmir. Two battalions went into the area north of the 
Shyok River; the others were employed in company-strength positions 
on high ground south of the Sonamarg-Leh road, or used to occupy 
positions on the road itself. Each of these 12 company positions was 
provided with a 155mm-gun battery, thus establishing a chain of 
interlocking fire bases along a 360-kilometre front. The operations 
could be conducted only during the first part of each day, as by early 
afternoon the weather began closing in. A boon of this war was that 
the weather held long enough for Pakistan to complete its lift. 


The helicopters employed included the entire CH-47C force available 
to Pakistan, about 20 helicopters, plus a number of UH-ls. The former 
could lift upto six tons with a rolling takeoff (Italian-supplied models 
originally destined for Iran, and capable of such lift at high altitudes), 
the latter could manage one and a half tons. About 80 CH-47 and 40 
UH-I sorties a day were flown for each of four days. 


Though after October 23 the weather was uniformly adverse for 
helicopter operations, Pakistan was ready for the contingency. It had 
been preparing for such an operation for over ten years, though many 
of the innovations appeared only after the resumption of US arms 
supply in 1981. Four of the CH-47s had been equipped for blind- and 
bad-weather flying. These were retained in the north, along with eight 
similarly equipped UH-ls; the remaining helicopters were sent to other 
fronts, mainly to the Desert. Homing in on ground signals, a CH-47 


could arrive with four tons of supplies despite adverse weather, except 
when very high winds prevailed. A minimum of 50 tons supplies . 
could be moved in this manner each day. With an average of some ten 
tons available for ail infantry battalion, 
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its maintenance consumption was guaranteed. 


The artillery batteries had to strictly conserve ammunition, but 
because of the blocked roads, India was unable to bring much pressure 
to bear against the fire bases, and ammunition usage rates were 
correspondingly low. 


India faced a myriad of problems in combating the Pakistani attack. 
First and foremost, were the blocked roads. In the mountains, blocked 
roads can be progressively cleared only from each end as bypasses 
cannot be built. Though the Border Roads Organisation had a 
substantial quantity of earthmoving equipment available within the 
closed portion, the blocks were so numerous that each inevitably took 
time to clear. Matters were worsened by several C-130 raids, with 
each aircraft dropping 12,000 lbs of bombs to create fresh landslips. It 
was scant consolation to India that the Karakoram Highway had been 
closed by the IAF within 12 hours of the declaration of war. This 
highway was not the lifeline of Pakistani forces in North Kashmir, 
whereas the Leh-Sonamarg Road was for Indian forces. India took, in 
fact, till December that year before fully opening the Sonamarg-Leh 
road to military traffic. 


Second, there was the problem of resupplying Indian troops deployed 
along the front. Though India had airstrips at Gurais, Sonamarg, 
Kargil, Dras, and Karu, these were closed when the weather became 
adverse. The problem would have been more serious but for the ample 
supplies laid in against the six-months winter. Medicines and other 
vital supplies to forward outposts were kept going by helicopter and 
backpack. 


Third, there was the problem of what to do about Pakistan’s- 
occupation of the extreme northeast corner of Ladakh. The 
brigade at Karu was simply not strong enough to take on two 
well dug-in battalions, when neither trucks nor artillery could 
move on account of the cut roads. 


Fourth, there was the problem of getting rid of the firebases that 
dominated an area of almost 12,000 square kilometres of the 
front. Again, the Indian brigades were isolated from each other 
and unable to mount major attacks without vehicles and 
artillery. 
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The situation facing India was militarily bleak. Apart from the 
tactical problems there existed the psychological fear that GHQ 


might simply abandon the trapped troops while concentrating on 
more important battles in West Kashmir. This had happened once 
before, in 1947-48, when through sheer neglect and lack of roads 
the Indian forces in the area had been captured. 


But it is entirely to India’s credit that Pakistan failed to create the 
situation it desired. Pakistan had hoped that the isolation of 
Indian units one from the other might lead to panic, and to 
withdrawal in great disorder, resulting in the fall of all North 
Kashmir. Then to take Leh was no difficult feat. 


The hoped for panic, however, did not materialise, though in two 
places advanced battalions withdrew from the front without 
orders. India had learned a great deal from the 1962 defeat. 


It knew evacuation of its brigade boxes meant disaster. Not only 
would Pakistan find the retreating Indian formations easy prey, 
but without vehicles, the Indians would have to exfiltrate on 
foot, marching through wilderness and bad weather. Many 
thousands of men would inevitably perish. So India decided to 
stand firm in its brigade boxes, a decision reinforced when the 
bad weather made it impossible for Pakistan to follow up its 
initial helicopter landings. 


On October 26 Indian forces launched a series of counterattacks 
against several of the Pakistani firebases while the Karu brigade 
moved out to try and recover territory in the northeast. The 
counter-attacks had to be mounted after concentrating on foot, 
and in most cases without artillery other than some heavy mortar 
batteries broken down for mulepack. 


Generally, India concentrated two battalions at a time by moving 
cross country, and then assaulted the Pakistani firebases. 


The bad weather helped the Indians to concentrate, though 
casualties to the weather and to the terrain were considerable. 


But they succeeded in clearing only two firebases because of the 
domination of the surrounding areas by Pakistani artillery. A 
single salvo from a 1 5 5 mnvgun battery of six guns using 
improved anti-personnel shells is enough to destroy an attacking 
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infantry company. 


One of the firebases was cleared after a platoon of the Jammu 
and Kashmir Light Infantry managed to infiltrate into the gun 
area under cover of darkness, and to destroy the guns while their 
comrades made a head-on charge from two sides. The platoon 
commander was awarded a PVC, which was posthumous, as is so 
depressingly usual with this highest of Indian decorations. It was 
also one of the only two PVCs given to enlisted men during the 
conflict, out of a total of nine PVCs awarded, a reflection of the 
bias favouring officers in the Indian medal awards. 


Second Phase, North Kashmir 


On November I Pakistan began its revised second-stage offensive. 
Two brigades went up against the Indian brigade at Gurais, and 
one against Kargil. It was a symptom of the deterioration in the 
tactical situation for both sides that Pakistan, after its brilliant 
first phase, should resort to conventional head-on assaults 
against strongly entrenched Indian forces. 


The first phase of the offensive had been innovative in the 
extreme, and had achieved very substantial gains with relatively 
few losses. The second phase proved very costly with little gain. 
Whereas overall Pakistan gained some 8,000 square* 


kilometres of ground in the first offensive, including about 2,000 
in the ten ‘islands’ it held at the ceasefire, in the second phase it 
was barely to gain 50 square kilometres at Gurais, when a Sikh 
battalion was overrun in a night attack. 


The Indians, however, managed to hold firm at both Gurais and 
Kargil and the Pakistan second-phase offensive petered out. 


On November 3, premature snowfalls ended all possibility of 
major operations by both sides. 


THE WESTERN KASHMIR SECTOR 


The battle for Western Kashmir was the crux of the whole war. 
India had no territorial claims on Pakistan except in Kashmir, 

and the major purpose of Indian strategy was to recover areas 

lost in 1947-48. 
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Strategic Considerations 


The Indian problem in Western Kashmir was, simply put 
communications. Pakistan had excellent lateral roads as the 


* n ItSr S'de WaS 1OWCr’ sl°P 'ng down to the plains. It 
isedTilntolir ' ian SidC Of/ hC/ rOnt WaS) howevecr> 
compartmcntal-m x , 


areaS' In the north’ Indian 19 tnfantry Division held Tithwal and 
Uri with an oversized brigade at each town Both towns had good 
roads to Baramula, which held a third ligade, but 
communications between the two town; themselves was poor. In 
the south, Indian 25 Infantry Division held Poonch-Rajouri- 
Mendhar. The two divisions were divided by the H aj.P ir bulge 
jutting into India, and communications between them were also 
poor. Both divisions had a fourth brigade each in the Valley, but 
whereas 19 Division was excellently connected to the Valley 25 
Division was not. To the south of 25 Division, an independent 
brigade held Naoshera Pakistan held the front with its X Corps 
out o f? Rawalpindi. 


From north to south the divisional lineup was the Pakistan 12, 19 
and 25 Divisions. Not only could these divisions freely move up 
and down, X Corps as a whole was linked to the rest of Pakistan 
by means of first-class rail and road networks. Further there were 
excellent links between Peshawar and Rawalpindi permitting 
easy transfer of troops from west to east. 


India’s links between Kashmir and the Punjab were, to put it 
mildly, unsatisfactory. They passed through the’ narrow 
Pathankot corridor to Jammu, and from there via a single main 
road through the Banihal Pass and Tunnel to the Valley. The 
Pathankot corridor was barely 20 miles wide, a two-hour drive 
for a tank spearhead. It contained two parallel roads from the 
Punjab to Jammu. Should the enemy capture the first road after a 
shallow advance however, the second could be dominated by his 
medium artillery fire. Moreover, there were a number of rivers 
and major streams passing through the area, each spanned by 
large bridges vulnerable to air attacks with precision-guided 
bombs. 
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There was a link road between Jammu, through Akhnoor, with 


the 


Naoshera-Mendhar-Rajouri-Poouch 
axis. 
If 


Akhnoor could be captured, this would open up the flanks of 
both the Jammu and Southwestern Kashmir defences. 


Akhnoor was, therefore, the key to the defence o f Kashmir, 
which is why Pakistan had in 1965 and 1971 made great efforts 
to gain it. Pathankot and the Banihal were the choke points for 
movement to and from Kashmir. 


India had, however, two points to its advantage, or Kashmir 
would have proved indefensible. First, precisely because 
communications within the region and to the outside were so 
difficult, each sector contained very strong forces. The brigade at 
Tithwal was, for example, considerably nearer a division in real 
strength. 


After the arrival of reinforcement brigades from other sectors, the 
Indian strength in Western Kashmir was equivalent to five 
divisions rather than the two notational divisions based there. Of 
course, Pakistan also used large divisions, and its three were 
more akin to four divisions-plus. Nonetheless, unless Pakistan 
reinforced from outside the region, India had the numerical 
advantage. The second, and more crucial point was that whereas 
Pakistan had to attack from the open and uphill, India could 
attack from cover and downhill. The attack advantage was, 
therefore, entirely with India. 


Conversely, however, Pakistan had very strong fortified defences. 
To assault them frontally was out of the question. 


Infiltrating between defences, 
as had been done in the 


Bangladesh campaign, was difficult because a large number of 
Mujahid and paramilitary battalions covered .the gaps. 


In 


theory India could use its large airmobile assets to leap-frog the 
Pakistani defences, but here too there were problems. First, 


Pakistan had several airbases near Western Kashmir, so* 
gaining the needed air superiority was difficult for India. 


Conducting airmobile operations without such superiority was 
suicidal, given the vulnerability of helicopters to ground-fire and 
enemy fighters. 


Second, fine weather was needed for the duration of the 
operations. Third, once the front-line Pakistani defen ces 
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were bypassed, India would be fighting in relatively level 
country, and be at the mercy of Pakistani armour. It was, 


therefore, essential that any drive into Western Pakistan 
Occupied Kashmir be accompanied by an attack coming through 
the Sialkot sector, and then turning northwards. But just as 
Pakistan had never had much luck in the Chhamb-Akhnoor 
sector, India in two wars had failed to make the needed headway 
in the Sialkot sector, itself very heavily defended. 


The situation threatened a stalemate, with the front too 
interlocked for major gain by either side. 


For this reason India needed time to take Western Kashmir. 


Given time, the Indian Army could grind down the enemy, 
thanks to its overall resources superiority. In none of the three 
previous wars had time been available. In late 1948, when India 
slowly and painfully began to lay the groundwork for winning all 
Kashmir, the ceasefire had been called and a third of Western 
Kashmir plus most of the North was left in Pakistani hands. In 
1965, India was in no position to sustain a high-tempo long war. 
In 1971, Mrs. Gandhi had decided to accept a ceasefire after the 
fall of Dacca rather than risk the international complications that 
would result from a continuation of the war in the west. 


In October 1984, however, the Government was deteimined to 
make time available to the Army. Whereas four or more weeks 
might be required to take North Kashmir, six or more weeks were 
estimated for taking Western Kashmir, andit was vital that no 
reinforcements were brought into the area from other parts of 
Pakistan. The rest of the Army would cooperate by everywhere 
fiercely attacking Pakistan. 


The Soviets were 


expected to help by keeping Pakistan’s western front forces tied 
up. The rest was up to the troops on the scene. 


GOC XV Corps formulated his campaign on his strongest point, 
his staying power. Aside from the troops already at his 


‘disposal, he was to be given HQ 6 Mountain Division and one 
brigade, plus three mountain brigades from the Northeast. He 
would thus have the equivalent of six divisions to Pakistan s 
four. This would provide him with the needed margin of 
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superiority to ensure a breakthrough in at least one sub-sector, 
and this breakthrough he would enlarge. 


The longer the war continued, the stronger he would become 
relative to Pakistan. Though the Northeast was not an unlimited 
reservoir of troops, he could count on further reinforcements 
from the Nagaland and Mizoram divisions. Even if he lost two 
divisions worth of troops, if he could inflict equal losses on 
Pakistan, he would come out ahead. I f both sides lost two 
divisions worth, with more troops from the Northeast India 
would still have five divisions worth and Pakistan would have 
only two. While it might take a month to reach that stage, 
Pakistan’s subsequent defeat would be certain. 


Being a canny soldier, he had no intention of inflicting attrition 
on Pakistan by attacking first. Then his losses would be heavier 
than the enemy's with a worsening of his relative strength. 


Instead, he planned at a number of points to trap Pakistan into 
attacking first. Once Pakistan X Corps was fully committed, he 
could concentrate at other points and break though; if not, he 
would let Pakistan keep butting its head against his tough 
defences. 


OpeningPhase,WestKashmir From the outset, 
however, his plans went wrong, as did the plans of his northern 
neighbour, GOC XIV Corps. Between October 12 and 15 Pakistan 
launched a series of attacks against Indian bridges designed to 
delay mobilisation. One of the first targets destroyed was the 
Banihal Tunnel, followed by four bridges between Pathankot and 
Jammu. The use of Mirage 5 


attack aircraft each with two 1,000-lb laser-guided bombs 
permitted pinpoint attacks with just two aircraft supported by a 
third to illuminate the target. Five bridges along secondary roads 
leading from Himachal to Jammu and Kashmir were also 
dropped, as well as two on the road from the Valley to Poonch 
sector. 


To add to the confusion, raiding parties slipped across the Cease- 
Fire Line as in North Kashmir, to cut roads and create landslides. 
Because the Western Kashmir Cease-Fire Line was 
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intensively policed by Indian paramilitary troops, and because 
the deployment of regular troops was much thicker, success was 


more limited than in the North. Nonetheless, for a vital five days 
movement of troops from outside the region into Kashmir was 
severely hindered, as was the movement of troops within the 
region. 


An abortive attempt was made to airlift troops into Srinagar, but 
till October 18 the PAF was able to keep Avantipur and Srinagar 
air fields under attack, preventing their effective utilisation. 


GOC Pakistan X Corps was to use the delay in reinforcing 
Kashmir to good purpose. He knew that any direct attack against 
19 and 25 Divisions was doomed to fail. In the mountains, a 
battalion can hold up a brigade, so that even a three-to-one 
superiority is no guarantee of success. He knew he would have to 
execute his attack rapidly and decisively because sooner or later 
India would reopen its roads and start deploying superior 
numbers. 


He had up his sleeve two tactical innovations; and these he used 
with devastating effect. First, he managed to put together a 
scratch mechanised brigade from various assets within his corps 
and from other corps. This brigade had a tank regiment of 20-ton 
reconnaissance tanks, one mechanised infantry battalion, and an 
airmobile-trained infantry battalion. It had various odds and 
ends as attachments: an armoured vehicle-launched bridge 
platoon, an armoured engineer company, a self-propelled 
howitzer battery, and a squadron of attack helicopters. The 
whole was put under the command of his most experienced 
major-general, an officer who had left the Corps for another 
posting prior to the war and was now recalled. In an exercise 
held six weeks before, he had first put together the force to 
demonstrate how such a mobile brigade might economically 
delay a Soviet tank attack against the Peshawar sector. 


Second, on taking over the corps in the previous year, he had 
centralised almost all the artillery in the corps under his own 


command. 


At 12 hours notice, he had available 324 guns. The arrival of new 
and advanced automated 
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fire-control systems from the US was to help in centralisation. 


O nce the pre-surveyed coordinates required were fed into the 


system it could, within minutes, produce any needed fire plan, a 
job that might otherwise take 48 hours. By 1984 all artillery 
brigades had the system, called TACFIRE, purchased at a cost of 
some $100 million, including the cost of new artillery radars for 
counter-battery operations. Though the cost represented a 
substantial fraction of the total Pakistan Army modernisation, it 
had largely escaped notice in India because it involved software 
and not highly visible weapons. Yet it was to provide Pakistan 
with an advantage in artillery fire that was of great import in 
several battles. 


On October 15, GOC Pakistan X Corps feinted towards Poonch 
and Uri with his 12 Division, in an attempt to convince India this 
was the main direction of his effort. Subsidiary attacks were put 
in by the same division against Tithwal and Mendhar, to give the 
impression these were flank support for the main attacks. 


By October 17, when the whole Northwestern Kashmir and the 
upper part of the Southwestern Kashmir front was violently 
ablaze he launched five brigades against Jhangar and Naoshera, 
where Indian 89 Independent Brigade Group was entrenched 
with five battalions. 


There were several reasons for the choice of this position. 


First it formed the joint between Indian XV Corps and Indian XVII 
Corps out of Jammu; the joint is usually the weakest link in a 
chain o f defence. Second, India needed to reinforce the Jhangar- 
Naoshera area in wartime, featuring as it did relatively open 
terrain by the standards o f Kashmir, and a relatively long front. 
Pakistan was able to delay the arrival of reinforcements by the 
means previously discussed. Accordingly Z defences were not 
fully manned. Third, the terrain was ideally suited for the tank 
assault that was launched. 


In the inevitable bitter post-mortems that followed the fall of 
Jhangar-Naoshera, there was a search for scapegoats. 


An infantry battalion overrun at Naoshera happened to have two 
Muslim companies, and-som e argued that the Muslim 
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troops had not fought hard. In fact, they were the last to 
surrender. The Army was blamed for not anticipating the use of 


tanks in the area. With the benefit of hindsight it was said that 
since tanks had been used in the area as early as 1947-48, their 
use again was an obvious possibility. Indeed it was, and the 
Army knew this. 89 Brigade was equipped with anti-tank 
weapons on the usual scale of the infantry. V/hat was not 
anticipated, and understandably so, was the use of helicopter 
gunships in conjunction with tanks, and the large-scale use of 
armour. Gunships were a new weapon in South Asia, and for 35 
years both sides had precluded large-scale armour use because of 
the close rocky terrain. 


Pakistan itself had previously not thought feasible the use of 
nearly 100 armoured fighting vehicles in so confined an area. 
Only after the arrival of the highly mechanised Soviet troops in 
Afghanistan did the Pakistan Army begin seriously studying the 
use of tank formations at altitudes upto 2,000 


metres. It was well aware that defence against tank attacks in the 
hills was easy. For example, knocking out the lead tank in a 
column entering a defile can halt the entire attack, during which 
period the column is exposed to enemy aircraft or anti-tank 
missiles. 


It was with such problems in mind that GOC Pakistan X 


Corps devised his plan. Nonetheless, he would have preferred an 
even greater concentration of armour. Having studied the 1973 
Syrian tank assault on the Golan Front with over 2,000 


armoured fighting vehicles, in similar terrain, he felt that larger 
armoured forces than he proposed could be deployed. His ideas 
were not, however, fully accepted by his superiors, who 
approved’only the ad hoc mechanised brigade. 


The Battle of Naoshera 


At the time of the Pakistani attack, one infantry battalion was in 
Jhangar. To its north and south were BSF battalions. 


Three battalions were deployed around Naoshera with one in 
reserve in the town; again, to the north and south of Naoshera 
wJre BSF battalions. If Pakistan had chosen to mount a 
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conventional infantry attack, the eight regular and BSF battalions 
would have stopped it easily, even though the position requiied 
an additional three infantry battalions (to give a brigade of thiee 


battalions at Jhangar and another of five at Naoshera) for sure 
defence. 


The Pakistanis put one brigade plus 14 tanks and 10 APCs against 
Jhangar, attacking from two directions: southwards from 
Khuiratta and eastwards from Mitpur. One brigade was in reserve 
on this axis. Two brigades plus 30 tanks and 30 APCs were used 
against Naoshera, with another brigade in reserve. India was 
outnumbered overall by three-to-one. 


The attack began with an artillery barrage the like of which has 
never been seen in a South Asian war. Within 30 minutes some 
15,000 shells and 10,000 rockets were fired against Indian 
positions. The barrage both suppressed anti-tank weapons and 
Indian artillery, and stunned the defenders. At Jhangar the 
barrage was directed against the infantry battalion, which was 
astride the road to Naoshera. Similarly, at Naoshera the target 
was Indian troops astride the road from Sadabad to Naoshera 
town. 


The defenders had barely begun to attend to their wounded when 
the armour struck. At Sadabad, the road ran at a height of 2,000 
feet, first to Kalal (six kilometres) and then to Ding (four 
kilometres), and lastly, making a 180-degree loop, to Naoshera 
town (eight kilometers to the bridge over the Jambhir Nadi). The 
tanks and APCs were accompanied by the deadly Huey Cobra 
gunships. These helicopters operated ahead and on the flanks of 
the armour, using rockets to blast every bunker and anti-tank 
weapon that opened fire. The few tanks that were knocked out by 
the defenders were quickly pushed aside by the armoured 
engineers, and the advance continued, covering the ten 
kilometres in two hours. There was a half-hour pause at the 
bridge over the Jambhir, which had been blown by the 
defenders, to wait for the armoured vehicle launched bridges 
which were delayed in the confusion of battle. The armour then 
crossed the river and was through the town, heading for Rajouri. 
The assault from Jhangar, though passing through 
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rougher terrain, covered its 15 kilometres to the Jambhir Nadi 
even faster. This bridge had been seized by a platoon of 


helicopter-landed infantry to facilitate the crossing. 


To aid the armour/gunship attack, Pakistan lifted in four 
companies of hcli-landed infantry. One blocked the Jhangar- 
Naoshera road; one the Naoshera-Jammu road; one the Naoshera- 
Rajouri road; and the last the Sadabad-Naoshera road. Thus, all 
withdrawal routes were closed. 


The infantry following the tanks had a relatively easy job 
because the defenders were already thoroughly disorganised 
after the artillery barrage, then the tank assault, and then the 
helicopter landings. How long individual platoons held out 
depended entirely on their senior NCOs, but whenever resistance 
was encountered the gunships would attack, blanketing the 
positions with rocket fire. In the town, the gunships proved 
invaluable in preventing house-to-house fighting which could 
have developed. Whenever fire was encountered from a position, 
the gunships would attack at rooftop level to clear out the 
machine gun or mortar post. During the course of the morning, 
the 10 gunships flew over 80 sorties. Several were hit by ground- 
fire, but though three were temporarily disabled, none were 
downed. 


Among other scapegoats sought to be found was the Indian Air 
Force. It appeared over Naoshera only in the late afternoon. 


Yet, it was later decisively established that at no point did the 
Brigade Commander request air cover, because his 
communications were knocked out during the artillery barrage. A 
very minimum of six hours is needed for any air force to respond 
to an unplanned request for ground support, so in any case the 
IAF could not have saved the situation. Once Pakistani forces had 
entered the town fighter attacks were impossible because of the 
danger of heavy civilian losses and casualties to the defenders, 
who were inextricably mixed up with the attackers. 


By late afternoon, the battle was over, and the Pakistanis were 
rounding up the survivors. Over 3,000 prisoners were taken; the 
bag would have been larger had not a larger number of Indian 
troops escaped into the surrounding hills. 
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It is useful here to recapitulate the Pakistani plan for Jammu and 
Kashmir as a whole. 


In the north, Pakistan hoped to take Gurais by methods already 
described. This would provide a backdoor entry into the Valley 
for the Pakistan 25 Infantry Division. Simultaneously Pakistan 12 
Division would attack Uri and Tithwal. These positions would fall 
as Pakistani troops would be attacking from both the front and 
behind. This would put the Valley and Northwestern Kashmir in 
Pakistani hands. In Southwestern Kashmir, after taking 


Jhangar-Naoshera, Pakistani forces 
would turn north towards Rajouri and south towards Akhnoor. 


Attacks on these positions would be coordinated with frontal 
attacks by Pakistan 19 and 23 Divisions; if necessary, 
reinforcements would be brought up from the Peshawar front. 
And once Akhnoor fell, the defeat of Jammu was just a matter of 
time, leaving the entire disputed state in Pakistan’s hands. 


Further south, the Pathankot corridor would be cut by Pakistan I 
Corps out of Sialkot, isolating the whole of Jammu and Kashmir 
from India. 


It was a brilliant plan, but it failed for two reasons. First, as 
already noted, the Indian brigade at Gurais held on despite its 
isolation by Pakistani helicopter-dropped troops. The backdoor 
remained firmly closed. 


Second, as a result of 


mechanical failure, the helicopter carrying the Pakistani major- 
general commanding the ad hoc mechanised brigade crashed on 
take-off from Naoshera, in the early evening of October 17. 


Without him the brigade fell apart, and with that, the chances for 
a quick advance. 


It has already been noted that the mechanised brigade was not a 
proper tactical unit. It lacked an adequate staff, logistical base, 
or assigned units. It had worked together only once before, as an 
exercise demonstration force. Whereas the Jhangar-Naoshera 
assault had been carefully worked out by the staff of X Corps as a 
contingency war plan, there was no such planning for continuing 
the assault after the fall of these positions. 


So now there was no one to take over the brigade and ensure that 
the armoured advance continued, towards Rajouri and 
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Akhnoor. Without the special combination of tanks and 
helicopters, there was no possibility of a rapid advance, and 


Pakistan’s 19 Division became bogged down in the metre-by- 
metre 


fighting 
which 
characterises 
mountain 
warfare. 


Nevertheless, Pakistan had managed to occupy 1,300 square 
kilometres of territory around Jhangar-Naoshera, a success 
greater than any achieved in Kashmir since the 1947-48 


war. 
The First Indian Counter-offensive 


The next phase of fighting began a week later, on October 24, 
when India launched its counter-offensive to recover losses in the 
area and to take new territory. The previous week had been 
hectic for both sides, but with few gains or losses except for 
Naoshera. 


By October 18, the IAF had managed to wrest air superiority over 
West Kashmir, and reinforcements had begun arriving by air. The 
major increment was that of HQ 6 Mountain Division and two of 
its brigades from Western UP. As the roads were blocked due to 
the Pakistanis’ bridge-busting and road interdiction campaign, 
and the IAF’s big 11-76 jet transports were fully utilised in 
desperate efforts to move troops from the Northeast, 6 Mountain 
Division deployed without its heavy equipment. 


The airlift was helped by heroic efforts by Indian Airlines and 
Vayudoot, but the bad weather which closed operations in North 
Kashmir and Ladakh also affected the airlift. An Indian Airlines 
Airbus crashed in marginal weather on landing at Srinagar, 
killing almost all the crew and 400 troops on board. 


Similarly, Vayudoot lost two of its Dormer short-take-off aircraft 
in the Northeast, in the efforts to move troops quickly down from 
their mountain positions to Calcutta for airlift to the west; 
fortunately, there were no troops aboard either aircraft. 


With the gaining of air superiority came two Mi-8 helicopter 
squadrons, which now proved invaluable in reinforcing Indian 
positions and in clearing roadblocks. The helicopters permitted 
direct induction of troops despite cut and damaged bridges. 
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They were also used to reopen roads: men and machinery were 
dropped on site, allowing a road to be cleared in several places 
simultaneously. 


By means of the helicopters HQ 6 Mountain Division was 
established near Naoshera, with two of its own brigades and two 
others from the Valley. The concentration complete by October 
23, the counter-offensive began the next day. 


The counter-offensive was four-pronged. Further to the south, 
Indian troops had already managed to push Pakistan back into 
the Sialkot salient and were busy enlarging their gains. 


From Jammu, Indian XV.I1 Corps attacked to keep Pakistan 
under pressure in the area. In the Tithwal-Uri-Poonch sectors 
Indian 19 and 25 Divisions attacked westwards. And in the 
Jhangar-Naoshera sectors, Indian 6 Division took on the task of 
recovering Indian losses. 


But no significant gain could be achieved at any point except 
Sialkot. 


The Pakistan Joint Integrated Surveillance System gave ample 
warning of impending Indian attacks, and Pakistan was able to 
quickly redeploy troops as needed. The massive artillery 
concentration commanded by GOC Pakistan X Corps also beat 
back several attacks. Because of the setbacks all over the front, 
Delhi was demanding gains at any cost. Repeatedly Indian troops 
were hurled against the Pakistani defences to no avail. Finally, 
on October 27 the offensive was called off. Not only were Indian 
troops exhausted, Army HQ had decided there was to be no 
further reinforcement of Kashmir due to the needs o f the other 
sectors, and ,above all, the need to reinforce victories in the 
Sialkot and Multan sectors. 


The Indians now paused to reorganise their plans and methods. 
The problem posed by the Pakistan JISS was now fully 
understood. It robbed India of any possibility of surprise. 


Large, multi-brigade offensives were, therefore, impossible; no 
sooner did Indian troops start concentrating for an attack than 
they would be betrayed, either by signal intercept, or by the 
ubiquitous OV-1 Mohawk Army observation aircraft, or by the 
high-flying RB-57P jets. Movement in the dark or under 
camouflage was no surety against detection, because of the infra- 
red 
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equipment carried by many Pakistani aircraft. 


Even if surprise were somehow obtained, exploitation was 
impossible. 'Pakistan’s ability to shift troops up and down the 
front was much greater than India’s, permitting reserves to be 
quickly dispatched to the threatened point. 


A new strategy was, therefore, devised. This required 
crosscountry infiltration against selected Pakistani positions by 
relatively small groups of men, a platoon or more in size. Even 
with their large number of Mujahid and paramilitary forces, the 
Pakistanis would be hard put to detect and police such small- 
scale intrusions. A number of such intrusions would then link up, 
for a surprise attack against the Pakistani position in question. 


The problem with this strategy was that it was wasteful of time, 
promising the minutest of advances. On the plus side, however, 
there were two factors. First, providing surprise could be 
maintained, there was a good chance of overwhelming the 
position, even against unfavourable numerical odds. Second, 
India could infiltrate against Pakistani positions further back 
from the front, precipitating premature withdrawals by the 
defenders. The object was not to meet every company and 
battalion position head-on, but to strike behind the forward 
positions and thereby force the enemy to withdraw. 


The initial operating areas chosen were salients of territory 
between Uri and Poonch, and between Uri and Tithwal. It was 
hoped to make gains and then quickly followed up with regular 
forces of brigade size to exploit the confusion before Pakistan 
stabilised the line. The Indian Air Force liked this plan better 
than some others which had called for support from Air Force 
Mi-8s. It did not want to risk the Mi-8s in direct assaults on 
Pakistani positions, but if positions behind the forward lines 
could be captured, then heli-landed troops could safely arrive at 
positions already in Indian hands. 


The Battles of Mendhar and Rajouri 


While the Indian infiltration got under way, Pakistan sprang the 
next stage of its offensive, a two-pronged attack designed to 
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take Mendhar and Rajouri, thus gnawing another chunk out of 
the Indian positions in Western Kashmir. 


One prong was composed of three brigades of Pakistan 12 


Division, which meant thinning out the positions opposite 
Tithwal, Uri and Poonch : coincidentally these were the same 
subsectors in which India planned its infiltration attack. So 
confident was Pakistan of adequate warning from the JISS, that it 
failed to worry about this uncovering of its Northwestern 
Kashmir positions. Pakistan 12 Division attacked Mendhar on 
October 29, aiming for Topa, north of Mendhar. This town was 
the key to the Mendhar defences. 


The second prong was composed of Pakistan 19 Division along 
with an armoured battlegroup of about 30 tanks and 20 


APCs. Part o f the division, along with the armour, was to attack 
from Naoshera to Rajouri, and another part was to attack from 
Jhangar to Rajouri. This prong moved forward on October 31, 
after the Mendhar defences were fully occupied with the Pakistan 
12 Division attack there, thus ensuring that no Indian help could 
come from the north. 


In four days fighting, India lost the towns of Topa (north of 
Mendhar) and Chingas (midway between Mendhar and Rajouri), 
but managed to hold the enemy’s further advance. 


There were several reasons for India’s relatively better 
performance this time, despite the Pakistani use o f helicopters 
and tanks as at Jhangar-Naoshera. 


First, the tank/helicopter combination used with such success 
earlier could not be efficiently utilised in the absence o f the 
surprise of the first use. India had moved several platoons of 
BMP-1 infantry fighting vehicles to both Mendhar and Rajouri, 
and had greatly strengthened the anti-tank missile defences at 
both places. These took a heavy toll of the Pakistani armour. 


Second, the Pakistani arm our units engaged had just arrived 
from the Sialkot sector, where they had seen several days of hard 
fighting. Besides being tired, they lacked the experience 
necessary to operate over the rocky, confined terrain. 


Third, India had been prepared for Pakistan’s second attack in 
the Southwestern Kashmir sector. Naoshera was obviously 
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going to be the pivot of the attack. After its fall India had kept a 
careful watch by means of helicopters and MiG-25 


reconnaissance fighters, and was not, therefore, caught by 
surprise when the Pakistani offensive began. 


The Second Indian Counter offensive 


Though Pakistan gained another 600 square kilometres of 
territory, its gain was partially offset by the Indian offensive that 
opened on November 6. This was the northern thrust of a 
twopronged offensive in the Western Kashmir and Sialkot 
sectors, involving some nine divisions. It was actually the largest 
single offensive of the war. 


India’s infiltration strategy had made some headway before the 
offensive began. India had reached the town of Dharian to the 
south of Uri, and had bypassed Chenari, on the road to Domel 
and Muzaffarabad. Though neither fell till the start of the Indian 
offensive, these advances laid the groundwork for the limited 
success-that was now to be achieved. 


India attacked on four axes; as expected, the Pakistanis had 
already begun pulling out troops from the attack on Mendhar 
and were rushing them back to their original positions, but were 
unable to disengage them rapidly enough. The Indian axes thus 
moved against only partially manned positions. Thus India was 
able to obtain the success which had, for so long, eluded it. 


The four axes were: 

—Tithwal-Muzaffarabad (two brigades Indian 19 Division) 
—Uri-Muzalfarabad (two brigades Indian 19 Division) 
—Poonch-Hajira (two brigades Indian 25 Division) 


—Mendhar-Kotli (one brigade Indian 25 Division) In reserve were 
two brigades from Indian 28 Division out of Sonamarg which had 
been partially replaced there by mountain troops arriving from 
the Northeast. 


Along the first three axes India was able to achieve an overall 
superiority of greater than two-to-one. The first axis made little 
progress, but the second took Chenari. As resistance stiffened 
here with the arrival of Pakistan 12 Division troops 
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from the Mendhar front, Indian 19 Division quickly shifted the 
focus of its effort to the Uri-Poonch road, and captured Dharian. 
This axis managed to advance five kilometres southwards 


towards Kahuta before it was brought to a halt. Hajira fell to 
Indian 25 Division, but no progress was made towards Kotli, 
because Pakistan switched part of its 19 Division from the 
Rajouri attack to reinforce Pakistan 12 Division positions. 


Some 400 square kilometres fell to India in this offensive. 


On November 9 Indian troops in Kashmir were ordered to stand 
down, pending the launching of the Grader Strike. As this was 
expected to change the strategic complexion of the war, Army HQ 
had decided to avoid a continuation of the costly Kashmir 
offensive for the time being. 


7 


The Battle for Sialkot 


Lt.-Col. Padmahansum paused in the act of sipping his coffee.* 
The light of the rising sun hurt his eyes. Also lack of sleep for the 
last 48 hours blurred his vision. 


But for the endless cups of coffee which his batman miraculously 
produced no matter what, Padmahansum was sure he would not 
still be on his feet. He set the cup down on the turret in front of 
him, using one hand to shield his face against the sun. This time 
there was no doubt about it: a tank was zigzagging its way across 
the field, to the tiny hamlet which now housed the regimental 
HQ of Hodson’s Horse. 


That would be Major Jasbir Singh, his second-in-command, 
returning from his reconnaissance of the regiment’s squadrons. 
Non-stop jamming of the air waves by the Pakistanis for the last 
12 hours made it impossible to use the radio network. 
Accordingly, Jasbir and Padmahansum had been taking turns 
making the journey from the command post to the squadrons and 
back. From his vantage point Padmahansum could just about 
make out the canal which was the regiment’s main defence line. 
He knew ‘B’ squadron was in the eucalyptus grove to the right, 
but the tanks were 


‘Excerpted from The Iron F ist: H istory o f 16 Armoured Bridage in 
1984 


Operations by T. Sreedhar Rao, Sterling Publishers, New Delhi. 
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too well camouflaged to be seen even with his powerful 
binoculars. ‘C’ squadron was five kilometres to the left, 
completely out of sight. ‘C’ company of 8 Mechanised (Jat) minus 


one BMP platoon, was between the two squadrons. 


‘A’ squadron was lost, which was why Jasbir had been sent out. 
‘A’ should have been with CB’ squadron, to strengthen which it 
had been sent at 5 a.m. after ‘C’ squadron’s positions were 
overrun by 50 Pakistani tanks. Padmahansum had just about 
managed to order the regiment behind the canal and thus save it 
from being overwhelmed by the Pakistani advance. 


A sudden flurry o f firing around the eucalyptus grove alarmed 
him: with no idea of where ‘A’ was, he had only three tanks and a 
BMP platoon in reserve, and he sincerely hoped the Pakistanis 
were not upto anything just then. 


Further speculation was cut short by Jasbir’s arrival. 


The second-in-command had jumped down from his tank and 
climbed up beside Padmahansum even before the newly arrived 
tank had switched off its engine. 


The 


colonel’s batman emerged from the nearby hut with a cup of 
steaming coffee for the major who gratefully accepted it. 


“ Right, Number Two,” said the colonel, “ Let’s have the good 
news first.” 


“1 found ‘A’ squadron, sir. They got bogged down in very deep 
mud along the canal on their way to help CB’, and have been 
trading fire with the Paks across the canal ever since. No losses, 
but they’re missing one troop which crossed the canal to assist ‘B’ 
withdraw. We don’t know if it's been wiped out on the other side 
or what. Major M athur’s been trying to raise you on the radio 
but the Pak jamming is preventing use of the radio. Next, CB’ is 
running out of ammo, an average o f 10 rounds per tank left. 
They’re down to 11 tanks. I t’s confirmed that young Babbar has 
bought it: he hit four Pak tanks while ‘B’ was pulling back across 
the bridge and he either didn’t know he was supposed to pull 
back or refused to return. 


‘C’ is okay, they’re down to 


nine tanks but M ajor James says he’Il repair three that are 
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presently out of operation.” 


That s the good news? At this rate we’re all going o be wiped out 
before sundown, Number Two. I wonder if tie Paks realise there’s 
only 35 tanks and nine BMPs between them and Pathankot, what 
with their great big bloody armoured division and all. What’s the 
bad news?” 


“ Well, sir, I strolled along to the south of ‘C’about three 
kilometres, before coming back, and the Paks seemed to be 
getting ready to throw an armoured vehicle-launched bridge 
across the canal. No chance of calling you because of the 
jamming. They’Il have it completed pretty soon...” 


Padmahansum carefully finished his coffee before swinging into 
a flurry of barked orders. A motorcyclist was ordered to 39 
Division’s HQ in Pathankot with the news. 


Major Jasbir was dispatched back to the canal. ‘B’ squadron was 
to send back a troop to become regimental reserve 


‘C squadron was to give up a troop regardless of what was 
happening, and the troop was to head south towards the 
expected Pakistani crossing. C 


A’ was to follow as soon as 


possible. The reserve troops and the BMPs were to set out with 
the colonel. Even as he ordered his own tank to move out in the 
van of the little column, Padmahansum was calmly debating 
within himself whether it would be better to open fire on the 
Paks while they were building the bridge thus disorganising them 
completely but running the risk'of bringing down heavy artillery 
fire on the small task force, or to move quietly into ambush 
posiiions in th q sarkhamla grass along the canal and wait for the 
Paks to cross before letting them have it. The problem in both 
cases was that if the Pakistanis guessed what a small force they 
faced, they would press on regardless of loss and overwhelm the 
defenders sooner or later, exposing the road to Pathankot... 


The Battle for Sialkot: First Phase 


The Indian Army’s capture of Sialkot was one of the two finest 
achievements of the 1984 ground war, the other being the 
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capture of over 15,000 square kilometres of Multan. Because it 
was an unplanned victory, fought against adverse odds, many 
commentators feel that the Sialkot victory is of greater 


significance. 


India’s dispositions around the Sialkot salient involved two corps 
and an independent division. Proceeding clockwise from 
Akhnoor, there was the 10 Infantry Division at Akhnoor itself, 
and the 26 Infantry Division at Jammu-Samba. These two 
divisions came under XVII Corps at Jammu, which also had an 
independent armoured brigade. The 39 Infantry Division 
protected Kahuta-Pathankot; the higher formation here was 102 


Communications Zone, which also held 16 Independent 
Armoured Brigade. This unit was destined to play a major role in 
the first phase of the Battle for Sialkot. The 38 Infantry Division, 
a new formation, was at Gurdaspur, and actually belonged to XI 
Corps out of Jullundur, which held the front from Ferozepur to 
Gurdaspur. 


Both in 1965 and 1971 India had committed large forces for 
offensives in this sector, under its HQ I Corps. In 1971 this force 
had been some four infantry divisions and four armoured 
brigades deployed from Jammu to Gurdaspur. In neither case had 
results commensurate with the effort been obtained, largely 
because of extensive and well-defended Pakistani fortifications. 


India had no plans to make any large-scale attacks in this area in 
the new war. All the above-mentioned troops were to act 
offensively, but only to protect Pathankot from a sudden 
Pakistani attack; to protect 


Akhnoor by advancing from 
Jammu; and to prevent the shifting of troops to other sectors. 


Accordingly, all four divisions (10, 26, 38, 39 Divisions) were to 
press attacks for short distances across the border, and to pin 
down the Pakistanis. If the opportunity presented itself, more 
troops could be dispatched for exploitation. 


Pakistan had two divisions and an armoured brigade 
permanently stationed in the Sialkot salient. Its I Corps from 
Sialkot controlled 15 Infantry Division for the defence of Sialkot 
itself, and 8 Infantry Division for protection o f the front 
opposite Gurdaspur and Pathankot. In Army HQ 


were 

‘sion at Kharian and 17 Infantry 

Division at Gujranwala. The latter was a dual-purpose forma- 
one brigade 


1 Was .-rtunate for India that it did not Tequire any major 
induction of reinforcements from Other areas, because at the 
very start of war 26, 38 and 39 Divisions were separated from 
each other and the rest of the country by the PAF’s attacks on 
bridges across the Ravi and Beas, including the major rail and 
road bridge across the Ravi at Pathankot. 
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What next happened may not have appeared fortunate from hnm 
Tmti ‘ate Ind,an Viewpoint > but was ultimately to contribute to 
the victory m the sector. On October 15, less than 72 
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Utbr 

k op war’ Pakistan attacked Pathankot 

w th its 2 Armoured and 8 Infantry Divisions and 17 


Infantry Division began concentrating behind the attack for 
further exploitation. 


Pakistan aimed to advance along the south bank of the Ravi 
while armour on the advance’s right flank blocked any Indian 
counter-attack from Pathankot. The river itself served to block 
any attack from the left flank. Once 8 Division was firmly 
established along the Ravt on its south bank, 2 Armoured and 17 
Infantry Division would dispose of Indian 39 Division in the 
Pathankot corridor. Since one brigade of that division was north 
of the Ravi at Kathua, only two brigades faced a corpssized 
Pakistani force. It would be only a matter of time before the force 
was overrun and the Pathankot corridor cut, isolating Indian 
forces in Jammu and Kashmir from the rest of India. 


The only real danger to the Pakistani plan was Indian 38 


Division out of Gurdaspur, which could move northwards to the 
help of 39 Division. To negate this possibility, Pakistan cut the 
major canal bridge between Dinanagar and Pathankot. 


It also landed a battalion by helicopter at Dinanagar, and sent its 
8 Independent Armoured Brigade to link up. Meantime, feinting 
attacks were made at Dera Baba Nanak and other points to divert 
India’s attention. 
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At first, everything went as Pakistan planned. Within hours 
leading elements of 2 Armoured Division had reached Sujanpur, 
more than half-way to Patliankot. The helicopter assault on 


Dinanagar caused immediate consternation on the Indian side, 
because within an hour of the battle’s opening, the enemy was 
well entrenched on the Indian soil. 8 Armoured Brigade followed 
up as scheduled. 


India was within an ace of the worst defeat it faced in any war 
since independence. The loss of Pathankot would mean the 
isolation of Jammu and Kashmir. Equally bad, with Pakistani 
armour once massively entrenched on the Indian side, it was a 
simple matter to advance down the line of the Beas, behind 
Indian XI Corps, totally isolating this powerful formation and 
laying the way open for capture by Pakistan of over 60,000 
troops and the districts of Gurdaspur and Amritsar. 


The matter would not end there: the districts of Kapurthala, 
Hoshiarpur and Jullunder would then be open for the taking, 
since so many reserve divisions were being delayed in their 
arrival due to the Pakistan bridge-bombing campaign. The loss of 
Bangladesh would be well and truly avenged. 


Yet, by noon of October 17, the Pakistanis were in full retreat. 
What had happened? 


To understand the course of future events, it is necessary to turn 
to the HQ of Northern Command, at Udhampur north of Jammu. 
As early as June 1984, the Army had reviewed its plans in the 
event of tvar with Pakistan. No one at Northern Command knew, 
of course, that a pre-emptive strike against Pakistani nuclear 
facilities was under preparation and the review, ordered by the 
Army Chief was, as far as Northern Command was concerned, 
just a periodic update of its standing plans. 


During the review it was once again decided that India would not 
commit itself to a major offensive in the Sialkot sector, and that 
no large induction of troops would take place. 


N orthern Command’s Chief of Staff, however, felt a successful 
offensive in the area could be conducted without a large number 
o f troops. 


He had spent much time studying the past two 
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campaigns. In a talk at the Staff College, Wellington he hid gtven 
the following reasons for India’s failure to achfeve decisive 


results in the area. 
un live 


1. India took lime to concentrate for its attacks, thus revealing to 
the enemy its likely thrust lines, and thus allowing him to 
redeploy his troops to meet the threat. There was no surprise. 


2 


Infantry was expected to clear the way through enemy defences 
for the armoured spearheads, but as the infantry operated on 
foot, this was a tedious process, losing surprise. 


3. Armour leaders defined their tasks in terms of the cavalry 
battles of old: they sought to grapple with the enemy tanks, 
instead of pushing through soft spots. This slowed down the 
speed of advance. 


4. Even when enemy tanks were encountered, armoured units 
were unwilling to accept the casualties that would result if the 
advance was continued against armoured opposition. 


5. Reconnaissance was generally weak, precluding effective 
identification and ready exploitation of the enemy’s soft spots. 


The Chief o f Staff had prepared a plan for a decisive blow in the 
Sialkot sector which did not require any extra troops. 


For this reason, it was approved by Army HQ, which felt there 
was little to lose if the plan failed. 


The most difficult aspect of the plan became sticking to it after 
the Pakistani advance towards Pathankot. The temptation was to 
divert all available troops to combat that advance directly. It was 
only after several, often acrimonious arguments at Northern 
Command that it was decided to stick to the plan. The next 
problem was to convince Western Command, which controlled 38 
Division at Gurdaspur, to stick to their part of the plan. Earlier, 
Western Command had agreed readily enough: again, the number 
of troops involved was so small that they felt little was at risk. 
But now Gurdaspur was under severe pressure after the fall of 
Dinanagar, and Western Command was in no mood to spare even 
a single tank from the task of protecting its 38 Division’s 
northern flank. Finally, however, Army HQ ordered Western 
Command to cooperate. 
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Originally the Indian plan would have been launched on October 
15, three days after the onset of war, when all forces in the area 
were expected to be fully ready for their job. But the Pakistani 


attack had dislocated the Indian plan, and the arguments about 
continuing with it had cost another day. 


Though the Pakistanis had advanced rapidly on October 15, once 
they had reached Sujanpur and Dinanagar, their drive rapidly 
lost momentum. Part of the problem was that virtually all the 
tank units involved were new formations: only one regiment in 
each of 2 Armoured Division and 8 Armoured Brigade was more 
than two years old. Though, of course, the other live regiments 
had a solid cadre of experienced officers and men, this did not 
prove enough to overcome the hesitation that now enveloped 
these formations in the face of increasing resistance from the 
Indians. The 1965 loss o f Pakistan 1 


Armoured Division of Khem Karan due to a rash advance was 
uppermost in the minds of Pakistani commanders. At Sujanpur, 
the one regiment of 16 Armoured Brigade that had been south of 
the Ravi before the bridges were attacked, managed to stop 2 
Armoured Division in its tracks for a vital 24 hours. For once the 
vastly overblown claims that were a feature of Indian tank 
battles were unnecessary, as the truth was impressive enough. In 
1971, during the Shakergarh battle, an engagement of 
approximately 100 Indian and Pakistani tanks had been 
magnified into “the biggest tank battle since World War II” 


by enthusiastic Army PROs and a gullible press. At Sujanpur; 
however, 4 (Hodson’s) Horse took on Pakistan’s 9 and 10 


Armoured Brigades, approximately 40 tanks against 150, and 
inflicted 36 losses a t a cost of 14 Indian tanks. That the Indians 
were operating behind strong defences in their own territory, 
and that they were very seasoned troops with long familiarity 
with their machines, made all the difference. A squadron 
commander o f 4 Horse was awarded a PVC for repairing six o f 
his damaged tanks under fire. 


By the time the Pakistanis realised they were, in fact, quite 
numerically superior to the Indians, and made plans to resume 
their advance on Palhankot, the Indians had struck. 
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At 2.00 a.m. on the morning of October 17, six infantry battalions 
slipped into the Sialkot salient between Chak Amru and 


Gurdaspur. They had been chosen some months ago, and trained 
for their special job. They were liberally equipped with the Milan 
medium-range anti-tank missile, capable of destroying a tank at 
ranges upto 2,000 metres, and had been taught to combat enemy 
armour without help from their own tanks. They were not to 
concern themselves with the advance of other battalions, or to 
worry about keeping their companies in a line. 


They were to bypass opposition, and keep moving. 


Their job was to ensure clear paths of advance for the tanks that 
would follow at dawn. Of the six battalions, one got lost, one ran 
into a minefield, losing a third of its strength in five minutes, and 
two went to ground when they encountered stiff opposition from 
Pakistani forward defences. But two were to 


* continue their advance till, approximately at 6 a.m. they each 
found they had moved some 10 kilometres into Pakistan. 


Fortunately, these battalions were positioned in a way that made 
it possible to bite off the tip of the Sialkot salient between Chak 
Amru and Gurdaspur. 


At 6 a.m. the armour took off, two battlegroups consisting of a 
tank regiment and a mechanised infantry company. By 8 a m. the 
jaws of the trap had closed on the east side of the railroad 
running between the two towns. Approximately 20,000 


Pakistani troops from three divisions were now cut off. 


India, however, was to be denied the full fruits of the victory. 
Two infantry battalions and two tank regiments could not be 
expected to hold shut the jaws of the trap. It was imperative that 
reinforcements be dispatched as soon as possible, preferably at 
least a brigade each from north and south, plus an armoured 
brigade. This did not happen. In the south, 38 Division was too 
interlocked with Pakistan 17 


Division to detach a brigade for the salient. In the north, there 
was only one brigade immediately available, at Kahuta. 


This could not be spared in case the Pakistani spearheads inside 
India turned northwards across the Ravi. As for the armoured 
brigades only the one with XVII Corps was available, 
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as the other was deeply involved both at Sujanpur and in the tip 
of the Salient. 


When the Pakistanis realised their danger, they were swift 
enough in withdrawing. Under strong local air cover, units of 8 
Infantry and 2 Armoured Divisions managed to break through the 
slender encirclement. By the next day, October 18, they had 
withdrawn all their men, and most of their equipment, from 
Indian territory. 


If Pakistan had now attacked the two encircling prongs, it would 
have turned the tables on India. But due to one of those strokes 
of luck which so often inexplicably occur in war, Pakistan was so 
intent on avoiding the Indian trap that it failed to turn its 
attention to wiping out the Indian intrusion. By the time they 
had reorganised, the Pakistanis found that India had, finally, 
begun reinforcing its troops in the salient till by October 19 there 
were 15,000 troops from four brigades holding the east side of 
the railway line. 


Within 48 hours, instead of swiftly taking Pathankot, the 
Pakistanis had fallen back 20 kilometres from their frontier.’ 


Though with 2,000 casualties the cost was hardly light, not onlv 
had the tables been neatly turned on the enemy, India had 
captured more territory in the salient than ever before. In 1971 


the ceasefire had been called before the Indians could attack 
Shakergarh; now it was firmly in their hands with a fraction of 
the effort of 1971. 


UOn 


Skilful manipulation of the news permitted the Government to 
delay the announcement of the Pakistani advance till after the 
Pakistanis withdrew from Indian territory. This was perhaps just 
as well, because the news from all over the front was uniformly 
bad: the Pakistanis had blocked all movement in North Kashmir, 
on October 17 Bhuj had fallen, on October 18 


Naoshera had fallen and India was being pushed back at Fazilka 
The news of the Indian success was greeted with wild rejoicing 
aH over India, and did much to keep national morale from 
sinking beyond retrieval. 


Once back on their own soil, however, the Pakistanis wasted no 
time. They were shaken, but their large force was very 
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much intact, and now it was operating behind familiar stron" 


defences, on a much shortened front. The expected counted 
offensive was swift in coming: on October 21, Pakistan I Corps hit 
the Indian line with the two divisions. On such a narrow front, 
less than 20 miles, the impact was terrific, and India was pushed 
back in several places to a line east of the Basanter River. 
Miraculously, the pressure was not maintained, even though a 
Pakistani reinforcement of three brigades had arrived from other 
sectors, notably from 12 Division in the north giving Pakistan the 
advantage of numbers. India was able to stabilise its positions 
and hang on. 


On October 24 Pakistan staged a second offensive. Because the 
Indians felt they could not surrender any ground, the full shock 
was taken without a short withdrawal to absorb its forward 
impetus. In situations like this the defender is inevitably pushed 
back some distance, and this is what happened again. 


The Battle for Sialkot: Second Phase 


This past four days had, however, given India time to prepare its 
first real offensive of the campaign. So far India had either been 
reacting to Pakistan, or taking short-term measures to relieve 
Pakistani pressure. On October 26, XVII Corps out of Jammu 
attacked with its 10 and 26 Divisions opposite Sialkot on a front 
of less than 20 kilometres. In concentrating 10 Division for the 
attack, India had taken a calculated risk that Pakistan now 
lacked the strength for a decisive attack on Akhnoor. A 
reinforced brigade left at 


positions forward of Akhnoor was deemed sufficient to hold off 
Pakistan 23 Infantry Division, which in any case would have to 
be partially diverted to the defence of Sialkot, as a consequence 
of the Indian offensive. 


As in so many attacks that India was to stage, there was no 
element o f surprise: the Pakistan Joint Integrated Surveillance 
provided advance warning. Though Pakistan tried to pre-empt 
Indian XVII Corps’ attack by immediately hitting Akhnoor, the 
Indian corps commander remained steadfast in his intention 
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to strike Sialkot:. As expected, his attack soon got bogged down 
in the Pakistani defences, though some gains were made as 
Pakistan (like India earlier) felt it could not give up any ground 


and thus take the shock of the attack. Also as expected, Pakistan 
quickly shifted most of its 23 Division from opposite Akhnoor, to 
face the new attack, reinforcing Pakistan 15 Infantry Division. 


A summary of the battle situation on October 27 is useful. 


A t Sialkot, most of Pakistan 23 Division and its 15 Division 
opposed Indian 10 and 26 Divisions. Along the Chak Amru-Jassar 
axis most of Pakistan 8 Division and part of its 17 


Division faced Indian 38 and 39 Divisions. Pakistan 2 Armoured 
Division less*'one of its two armoured brigades had been shifted 
to the Multan sector, where on October 24 India had begun its 
largest offensive of the war. That left Pakistan two armoured 
brigades in the area, but because of continuing attrition they 
were at half strength. Indian armour consisted of two over- 
strength armoured brigades, the 3rd and 16th. 


India had not only managed to replace its losses in tanks, thanks 
to the efforts of its engineers in building temporary bridges to 
replace destroyed or damaged ones, it had managed to shift extra 
units into the area, including most of 23 Mountain Division, 
which had arrived from the east via airlift, minus its heavy 
equipment. As reserves, therefore, while Pakistan had its 17 
Infantry Division plus some extra brigades, India had its 23 
Mountain Division plus some extra brigades. 


Except for the armour, both sides were approximately equal in 
strength, and India knew that without the element of surprise, 
there was virtually no chance for any breakthrough. 


Accordingly, 3 Armoured Brigade was concentrated near Samba 
in great secrecy, amidst elaborate security measures and 
dissimulation. Because armoured units can quickly move long 
distances, it proved relatively easy to maintain wide separations 
between the elements of the brigade during the day, and 
concentrate them rapidly under cover of night. The brigade was 
reinforced to a size of 5 tank regiments and two mechanised 
infantry battalions, almost the size of an armoured division. 
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It was launched early on the morning of October 30, without any 
artillery preparation. Its orders were simple: advance along the 


River Degh as far and as fast as possible towards Zafarwal and 
Pasrur. If enemy armour was encountered, the minimum possible 
force should be detached to protect the main body of the 
advance. If enemy infantry was encountered, it was to be 
bypassed. Above all, speed was to be maintained. 


Fortunately for India, the brigade commander understood what 
he was supposed to do, and he did it. In a wild three hours 
Indian tanks were at the outskirts of Zafarwal, threatening to 
drive a complete wedge between Pakistani troops at the line 
Chak Amru-Jassar. Though the main body of the brigade now 
ground to a halt, as it had run out of ammunition, a lone 
squadron of 11 tanks along with three BMPs kept going towards 
Pasrur. Though this spearhead was annihilated outside Pasrur, 
the flood o f tanks behind their lines caused the Pakistanis to 
immediately withdraw all troops from the Jassar-Chak Amru line 
to a new defence line, Sialkot-Pasrur-Narowal. Because of delays 
in pushing through 23 Mountain Division behind the armoured 
brigade, India was unable to trap any substantial body of troops. 
Nonetheless, another 1,600 square kilometres of the Sialkot 
salient fell under Indian control at a minimum cost of some 300 
casualties, yet another example of the dividends to be gained 
from an indirect approach instead of hitting the enemy where he 
was strongest. 


* By November 2 India had resumed its advance on Sialkot, this 
time with 23 Mountain Division plus other units attacking from 
the east while XVII Corps attacked from the north. In ground 
warfare, a two-flank attack is extremely difficult to resist. 


The next day Sialkot was surrounded by Indian troops, and 
approximately 20,000 troops of Pakistan 15, 17 and 23 Divisions 
trapped inside the city. At this time, Pakistan 8 Division and 
elements of its 17 Division were still managing to hold on to the 
line Pasrur-Narowal. 


Indian troops were now behind Pakistani defences at Sialkot and 
in level, open country. Now was the time to drive for V/azirabad, 
Gujrat, and Jhelum, and get behind Pakistani defences 
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in southwest Kashmir. 


The necessary troops were not 


however available: the bulk o f Indian armour was in the Multan 
isCoon Wh6re 8,rC, at terntorial Sains had been made with the 
fall o f 15 000 square kilometres in the area Ft. Abbas- 
Bahawalpur-Suliemanke. India was preparing to force the 
crossings of the butlej in the sector, and no troops were to be 
spared for the Sialkot sector. 


India had, therefore, to be content with besieging Sialkot city. It 
understood fully that becoming involved in house-to-house 
fighting inside the city would be to court disaster. Therefore, an 
escape route for Pakistani troops was deliberately left open 
towards Wazirabad, and an intense artillery bombardment 
begun. Taking its cue from Pakistan’s earlier use of massed 
artillery in the southwest Kashmir area, India used nine artillery 
brigades with over 500 guns and rocket launchers to pour 
incessant fire into the town. Unfortunately, most of the civil 
population had refused to leave, resulting in enormous civilian 
casualties during the barrages from November 3 to 5. 


On November 6 a truce was arranged, and Sialkot surrendered to 
the Indians. The defending troops had taken their escape route 
and had left the town. 


! 


By this time Pakistan 7 Infantry Division had arrived from 
Peshawar sector (the story is related further on in the book) 
along with HQ XI Corps. Pakistan quickly organised a new 
defence line with its XI Corps (7 and 23 Divisions) and I Corps (8 
and 7 Divisions). 


15 Division, rebuilt by pulling troops out ot Kashmir, was in 
reserve. 


Though the Pakistani defence line was very strong, the Indians 
refused to halt their advance. Flush with the Sialkot victory, a 
fresh offensive was planned and executed with remarkable 
rapidity. Slated for a November 8 jump-off, it was partially 
coordinated with the Indian offensive in Western Kashmir, 
described earlier. There were four axes, as follows: 


—Indian 10 Division to attack Pakistan 23 Division, deployed 
along the line Chhamb-Bhimbar, and thus to protect the northern 
flank o f the main advance. 


—Indian 25 Division to attack Pakistan 7 Division, deployed 


Oar r 
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at Gujrat-Wazirabad, and thus to take Wazirabad, the focal point 
for road and rail communications passing from Lahore to 


Rawalpindi. 


—Indian 23 Division to attack Pakistan 17 Division, deployed 
along the line Sialkot-Pasrur, with the objective of taking Pasrur. 


—Indian 38 and 39 Divisions to attack Narowal, where Pakistan 
8 Division had been hanging on stubbornly since the start of the 
war. 


By now India had built a new division, 30 Armoured, from its 16 
Independent Armoured Brigade. Four tank regiments and three 
APC battalions were given to the new formation, utilising all the 
BMPs in the region north of Amritsar. Anew HQ 17 Armoured 
Brigade was formed by splitting up the staff of 3 Independent 
Armoured Brigade to provide a second brigade HQ for the new 
division. The very large brigade logistic and support base enjoyed 
by an Indian independent armoured brigade came in very handy, 
as 16 Armoured Brigade’s base sufficed to temporarily support all 
the new additions. 


The new armoured division was the idea of the Chief-of-Staff of 
Northern Command. Since Army HQ could not release any of the 
tank or mechanised divisions fighting to the south, Northern 
Command decided to make do with assets on the scene. There 
were two reasons for creating the new divisional flag. First, there 
was the psychological factor. Pakistan would take some days to 
discover that actually no new armoured units had been assigned 
to the area, and an armoured division would be most worrying to 
them. Second, Northern Command intended to push tank 
spearheads through any gap blasted by the infantry, and let the 
armour run north along the Gujranwala-Jhelum-Rawalpindi line. 
Support would come from helicopters, on the lines of the action 
in Multan. In such an advance, the brigade commander of 16 
Brigade would not be able to manage all the elements under his 
control and required additional HQs. 


As the forces deployed on both sides in the Sialkot sector battles 
were roughly equal, India was still unable to make any 
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further substantial headway. 


And incredibly, Pakistan 8 


Division was still hanging on to Narowal despite an attack by two 


Indian divisions. 


At this point Northern Command decided to take a risk: on 
November 11, 30 Armoured Division was ordered to assault 
Pasrur even though Indian infantry had failed to force gaps 
through the Pakistani defences. Two soft spots were found and a 
BMP battalion plus a tank regiment attacked each. Though both 
prongs were beaten back, GOC 30 Armoured Division 
immediately sent in his remaining BMP battalion and a tank 
regiment along one axis. When even this did not suffice, he threw 
in his last remaining operational tank regiment. Finally the 
Pakistanis gave way, and 30 Armoured Division enveloped 
Pasrur, which fell. 


But now a delay was imposed on 30 Armoured Division by the 
need to replenish losses and to reorganise. By the time this was 
achieved on November 13, the Nimitz incident had taken place 
and the war had ended. 


The Battle fo r Lahore 


Having managed to give my escort the slip, I raced the jeep along 
the track. For all that I was moving rapidly towards the front, the 
countryside was peaceful in the fall afternoon, with only an 
occasional round from a heavy artillery gun passing overhead. 


Rocketing over a rise in the ground I eased my foot on the 
accelerator. It would simply not do, I thought, to have an 
accident at this time. Ahead I could make out a little convoy of 
three trucks going back to the rear. I got off the track to let it 
pass, but dared not stop for fear the soldiers would see a civilian, 
and a foreign correspondent at that, making her way forward. I 
prayed the helmet and field jacket I wore would prove sufficient 
disguise. 


As I passed the third truck the driver looked right at me and gave 
a shout, but once again I jammed my foot on the accelerator and 

shot away. The jeep was behaving like a dream, and I blessed the 
days I had spent cross-country driving on Daddy’s Texas ranch. 


Down a dry ravine and up again went the track. Reaching the top 
I slammed on the brakes. Just ahead, about 


#Taken from a report in the Christian Science M onitor, dated 
October 29, 1984, by Marianne Gratton. 
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200 metres away I could see a hamlet and a line of concrete 
pillboxes arranged along a ditch running north to south. 


Just that minute a sound like a crack o f thunder erupted right 
over my head. I was thrown from the jeep like a leaf in the 
breeze. Luckily I managed to roll on the ground to break the 
impact—more thanks to Daddy’s ranch and the bucking broncos I 
had always insisted on trying out. 


It took me about five seconds to figure out what was happening: 
the Indian artillery had opened up, and it seemed that every gun 
must be aiming right for me. I had sense enough to stay flat on 
the ground, with my fingers in my ears and my mouth open to 
prevent my eardrums bursting. 


Not that my legs would have carried me had I tried to run, 
because I was feeling more sheer terror than I would have 
thought possible for a human being to feel. 


But then came another stroke of luck. The Indian artillery spotter 
must have been doing a superb job, because the fire moved away 
from me to land accurately in the hamlet and around the 
pillboxes. 


In three minutes it was over. I picked myself up and charged 
through the dust and settling debris for the nearest pillbox, 
which fortunately had its hatch open. 


I hurled myself inside, landing squarely on top of two men. The 
first thing that hit me was the stench. The men, five in all, stank 
as if they had never bathed in all their lives. 


Scrambling to my feet I got out my notebook and pencil, looked 
round, gave my sweetest smile and said: 


“ First I ’d like to get everyone’s names down right...” 


I was interrupted by two of the men using identical expressions, 
which I had by now learned referred to the breeding habits of 
sows. 


' 


But while one of the men was looking at me as he spoke the other 
was looking through a slit, through which protruded the muzzle 
of a machinegun. 


I pushed aside two of the men to look through the slit myself. 
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The wind was blowing away the acrid black smoke from the 
artillery explosions, and as we were on top of a slight slope I 


could see downwards, to where the bodies Of about a dozen 
Indian troops lay. 


Then I heard a loud yell, and sure enough about 20 


@ “nS aPPeared> shouting fit to wake the dead, and charg-mg 
the pillbox. 


6 


One of the men said softly, “ Oh no, not again » The 
machmegunner rudely shoved me aside to grab his gun. He 
sighed once, then again, before taking aim and opening fire. 


Surely, I thought as the charging men dropped like wheat before 
the scythe, some hit and others starting to crawl towards the 
pillbox, surely people only do such things in movies? Later I was 
to learn that this was the fourth atmek the Indians had put in 
that day, and I saw two more before midnight. 


The Battle for Lahore should not have taken place, but did, 
resulting in the highest casualty toll for any single campaign of 
the war. 


The Lahore sector was protected by Pakistan IV Corps which had 
been strengthened somewhat since 1971. Then 10 


Division guarded Lahore, and 11 Division guarded Kasur, with 3 
Independent Armoured Brigade in reserve. Now that Indian XI 
Corps out of Jullundur had been increased to three divisions (38 
at Gurdaspur, 15 at Amritsar, and 7 at Ferozpur), and now that 
India had available to it several new divisions plus 
redeployments from the east, some reinforcement of the 
Pakistani defences had been made. Both divisions had been 
reinforced with extra brigades. 


3 Armoured Brigade was 


actually composed of four tank regiments and two mechanised 
infantry battalions divided into two battlegroups, held in reserve 
against any Indian breakthrough. 


According to Pakistan Army intelligence upto four Indian 
divisions and two armoured brigades could be deployed against 
IV Corps, depending on what strategy the Indians adopted for the 
front as a whole. Nonetheless, since Pakistan IV Corps 
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operated behind an enormous complex or fixed defences that 
were considered impossible to breech by frontal assault, it was 
confident of holding on despite the Indian superiority. 


This was fully understood on the Indian side. But a heated debate 
was waged. One school of thought wanted no major attack on 
Lahore until the defences of its flanks in the Multan and Sialkot 
sectors were turned, giving a frontal assault a good chance of 
success. Another faction, however, argued that Lahore should be 
a primary target, and that the enemy could be brought to his 
knees only by taking his major cities, Lahore in the north and 
Karachi in the south. Lahore was the nexus of the 
communications network which tied Pakistan together, Karachi 
was Pakistan’s largest city, centre of commerce, and only major 
port. Once these cities were isolated, the enemy would be gravely 
weakened, and the way open to the total defeat of Pakistan. The 
Pakistani defence at Lahore could be broken, no matter how 
strong, if the necessary casualties were accepted. 


If in 1984, this view seemed curiously oldfashioned, a throwback 
to 1914-18, it is worth remembering that manoeuvre as the major 
tactic of war is not universally accepted. Even today many 
influential generals believe the enemy’s strongest point should be 
attacked instead of his weakest. 


“We will take Lahore even if it means a hundred thousand 
casualties,” thundered GOC XI Corps at a highly publicised press 
conference. No one present noted that since the fighting strength 
of the Indian Army—the men actually in the tank squadrons, 
infantry companies, and artillery batteries—was perhaps less 
than 250,000, a hundred thousand casualties would mean the 
incapacitation of the Army as a whole. 


And it was unclear that even that expenditure of lives could bring 
success. 


This was because to only count Pakistan’s regular forces was to 
underestimate its real strength. IV Corps also held some 25 
Mujahid battalions, and in the event they were to turn the tide 
against India. 


Both in 1965 (Lahore sector) and 1971 (Bangladesh cam-naign) 
India had experienced the fighting capacity of Pakistani 
irregulars, and not all officers were inclined to dismiss them, as 
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did GOC Indian XI Corps, as an “armed rabble**. 


The Pakistani philosophy behind raising a large force of 
irregulars was that only a few key men are leaders in an infantry 
force. The rest arc followers. While the leaders must be of high 
calibre, the followers can be mediocre, mere bodies to man a 
line. Take a discharged regular soldier, at 35 no longer young by 
infantry standards, but physically strong and mature. 


Let him lead nine other men of military age, young, enthusiastic 
civilians chosen for their religious zeal, amenable to 
indoctrination, and fighting in the area of their homes. Officer 
the infantry formation with regular officers, men who might not 
be up to the mark in the competitive world of infantry, but 
nonetheless solid, if unimaginative leaders. Further stiffen the 
formation, which is of say battalion size, by attaching a regular 
infantry company for the difficult jobs. The whole put together is 
not the equivalent of a regular infantry battalion. For one thing, 
it has no real capability for attack But in the defence, 


three of these battalions are certainly the equivalent of two 
regular battalions, especially when operating behind strong fixed 
defences. These battalions can be plentiful because they are 
cheap to maintain. Many wartime duties like patrolling rear 
areas, protecting dumps and rear areas, screening lightly 
attacked sectors of the front, do not require regular troops. The 
25 


Mujahid battalions with IV Corps were admittedly not equal to 
that many regular battalions, but nonetheless made a substantial 
contribution to the defence system created by Pakistan. 


Of his eight infantry brigades, GOC IV Corps deployed five on the 
border, keeping three in reserve. The five brigades each gave up 
one infantry battalion in exchange for three Mujahid battalions, 
so that he had an extra five battalions in reserve. By adjustments 
elsewhere, he was able to create an extra two acl hoc brigades, 
still keeping 10 Mujahid battalions for defence in depth- His total 
force was, then, more akin to four divisions than the nominal 
two carried on the order of battle. 


If this fact had been adequately understood beforehand, India 
might have avoided a costly mistake, but the contempt 
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o f regulars for irregulars proved its undoing. 


At first Army HQ was not inclined to accept GOC XI Corps 


proposals for a major offensive in the Lahore sector. It was 
looking for, quite correctly, breakthroughs in the Multan and 
Sind areas, and felt there was little possibility of a breakthrough 
in the Sialkot and Lahore sectors. But the initial days of the war, 
bringing in their wake numerous setbacks, quickly changed Army 
HQ’s mind. To save the situation from worsening, it felt that 
Pakistan had to be hit at all points and in maximum strength. 
Thus, the go-ahead for the Lahore Battle was given. 


The Indian offensive was delayed because of the late arrival of 14 
Infantry Division from UP, this division being assigned to 
strengthen XI Corps. Also delayed was 4 Mountain Division from 
central UP, assigned to Army HQ Reserve. Giving 14 


Division to XI Corps without the arrival of 4 Division would have 
meant that only one division, the 9th from Western UP, would be 
available to Army HQ. So 14 Division was withheld from XI Corps 
till 4 Division was mobilised. 


By October 20 India was ready to attack, starting at 2 p.m. 


As 38 Infantry Division out of Gurdaspur was now committed to 
the Sialkot battle, it was unavailable to XI Corps with the 
exception of one brigade in corps reserve. That gave the Corps 15 
Division at Amritsar, 7 at Ferozpur, 14 in reserve; the new 22 
Armoured Brigade and 50 Paratroop Brigade were in reserve. 


GOC XI Corps’ plan was an intelligent one—not all fire-eaters 
suffer from low IQs. He could utilise an excellent 
communications network behind his front. Though several 
bridges had been lost to Pakistani air interdiction, by October 20 
pontoons began to replace the more important bridges, and 
Indian traffic was flowing more easily behind the front. He 
planned to attack with 15 Division and 14 Division to create the 
impression that the main thrust was coming from Amritsar 
towards Lahore. 


Because his staff by now understood the danger posed by the 
Pakistan Joint Integrated Surveillance System, it was essential to 
actually concentrate 14 Division for the attack. Once 15 


Division got going, focusing Pakistani attention on Lahore, he 
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would quickly shift 14 Division plus two brigades of 15 


Division southwards, and hit Kasur with the equivalent of three 
divisions (7 and 14, most of 15, plus one brigade from 38 


Division). 


Everything hinged on the speed with which formations were 
transferred from north to south, because if Pakistan also shifted 
its troops, the chance was reduced of achieving a favourable 
ratio in the south. Normally 48 hours were needed after 
concentration of troops to launch a corps-sized attack. GOC XI 
Corps planned to cut that to six hours, by proceeding ahead of 
time with the preparations for the Kasur attack. 


In the beginning, everything went off as planned, a tribute to XI 
Corps’ flawless planning. Here the delay in the arrival of 14 
Division helped them: the intervening days had seen little action 
larger than battalion-size, giving the Corps staff time to carefully 
plan the coming operation. 


14 and 15 Division 


attacked on October 20. If the Pakistanis noticed that the Indian 
troops were showing little ardour in their fractional advances, 
relying instead on intense artillery barrages and much dashing 
around, they put it down to a lack of enthusiasm for the job in 
hand. The Indians were, actually, trying to avoid becoming 
heavily committed, because that would make the extrication and 
dispatch of troops to the south harder. The strategy worked: 
Pakistan began to shift reserves into the Lahore area to guard 
against an Indian breakthrough, and to prepare for a counter- 
offensive. 


All through October 21 the Indian drama continued, with guns 
booming nonstop, fighter aircraft strafing Pakistani positions, 
and troops milling around, simulating attack preparations. 


In reality, only the lead brigade of 15 Division was seriously 
engaged, along the Grand Trunk Road. 14 Division, operating to 
the south of the road, managed to keep even its lead brigade out 
of heavy action with the opposing Pakistanis. 


As night fell on October 21, the artillery intensified its fire. 


Whereas actually only three regiments were firing nonstop, the 
effect produced was that of many times the number. Under cover 
of darkness, convoys of trucks formed up and moved out 
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for Kasur. The Pakistan Air Force did not spot the movements; 
nonetheless, the IAF was ready, with a standing combat air patrol 
of six aircraft overhead the march route. 


When dawn broke on October 22, the Pakistanis at Kasur found 
themselves surprised by a three-division attack, while to defend 
they had only two brigades totalling four regular and six Mujahid 
battalions. The Pakistanis fell back six kilometres in heavy 
fighting, but remained in good order, the Mujahids especially 
doing much to buy time for Pakistani reserves to arrive. The 
Indians were forced to clear every heavy weapons emplacement, 
every strong-point, and every bunker in hand-to-hand fighting, 
and while the Indians were in very high spirits, the advance 
slowed. By nightfall Pakistan had moved up three reserve 
brigades. 


The Indians still held an overwhelming advantage, and they were 
not about to give up. The pace of attacks intensified. On October 
23 Pakistan gave up another two kilometres, but still showed no 
sign of breaking. GOC 


Pakistan IV Corps had been promised Pakistan 60 Infantry 
Division, a new formation representing Pakistan Army H Q’s last 
intact reserve division; on the strength of this promise he threw 
in his remaining two reserve brigades, thus altering the defence 
ratio to eight of his brigades to 12 Indian. 


On October 24 and 25 Indian troops battered the Pakistani line in 
a fervour of attacking spirit not seen since the Jats took Dogri in 
Lahore sector in 1965. Heedless of their own lives, the infantry 
made repeated charges, and everywhere to keep them company 
were tanks, operating in the penny packets usual to Indian 
doctrine. Casualties mounted rapidly: as battalions suffered 
losses they were withdrawn and replaced with fresh troops. 


44 Armoured Regiment lost 32 of its 45 tanks, mostly to the 
American-supplied TOW anti-tank missiles, capable of an 
accurate kill at 3,000 metres range. The Guards, living up to their 
do-or-die reputation, died in numbers sufficient to satisfy the 
most ardent critic of the Army’s post-1965 


policy which aimed to conserve lives wherever possible 5 


Guards were down to two effective platoons when they were 
finally withdrawn. 


2/11 


Gorkhas won 


a PVC when a 
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company commander charged two machineguns that had 
reduced his 80-man company to 20 effectives in two hours. He 


was, needless to say, killed, but not before he had beheaded the 
first machinegun’s crew of three with his khukri. 


The problem was that the trenches on the opposing side were 
manned by infantry as tough as the Gorkhas or Guards. 


Baluchis, Punjabis, Frontier Riflemen, even the newly formed 
Sindhis all stood firm. And even where the regulars did 
sometimes break under the weight of the Indian assault, the 
Mujahids held on, gladly sacrificing their lives for paradise in 
afterlife. 


On October 26 XI Corps continued its attack, throwing in all 
available reserves. The joke in 22 Armoured Brigade, the corps 
armour reserve, became that only one tank was withheld, 
because GOC XI Corps had given orders he needed a tank for his 
triumphal drive into Lahore. 


At approximately 5.30 p.m. that afternoon, the Parachute Brigade 
finally broke the Pakistani line at Khem Karan. The moment of 
dreadful truth had now arrived: the Indians were too exhausted 
to exploit the break, especially with the Armoured Brigade in 
shambles, its tanks and BMPs lying burning at 20 


points along the 30 kilometre front. By the time three brigades of 
relatively fresh troops were organised, the Pakistanis had again 
firmed up their defence. 


India had gained some 200 square kilometres of territory for the 
expenditure of some 8,000 casualties in the battle for Lahore, 
almost as much as the Army had suffered in the entire two-week 
war in 1971. Later Army HQ was criticised for not releasing 
additional troops to XI Corps. Its GOC was adept at using the 
press for his own purposes, and he was far from admitting his 
mistake. No doubt if fresh troops had been available on October 
26 India could have made a major advance. 


The point is, simply, that Army HQ at that time had only two 
reserve divisions for a front of almost 1,800 kilometres. One of 
these, 9 Infantry Division, was en route to the Desert after the 
disaster in the Kutch. That left 4 Mountain Division, a last unit 
which Army HQ could hardly be expected to release except in the 
direst emergency. 
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As for the casualties, GOC XI Corps pointed out to the press that 
against this toll of 8,000 dead and wounded, something like 
10,000 new persons were added to India’s population every hour 


of every day o f every year. 


9 


The Centre Battle 


Havaldar Ram Bhonsle grunted as he threw himself behind the 
BMP, followed by Lance Naik More. All around them lay the 
carnage of ‘C* Company, Mechanised Infantry (Mahar) 
intermixed with T-72 tanks of the Scinde Horse, two dozen 
armoured fighting vehicles burning and seeming to suck up the 
very air around the two men, making breathing difficult. 


Lance Naik More wished that the cavalryman lying on the ground 
beside a gutted Vijayanta barely 50 metres away would stop 
screaming. 


The unfortunate man’s clothes 


were in tatters and his body covered with oil burns. Bhonsle was 
spared the terrible sounds, because by now he was stone deaf, 
thanks to a miraculous miss by a 500-pound aircraft bomb that 
had disabled their BMP. More wanted to go to the wounded 
man’s help, but for one thing it was hard to ignore the Pakistani 
armoured personnel carriers now advancing ominously on their 
position. It was to stop these new comers that they had rushed to 
their new position, after unsuccessfully attempting to unjam the 
73mm gun on their own crippled BMP. For another, in his few 
days of combat 


#Taken from The Brave, Makars, by H.M.L. Bery, Thompson Press, 
New Delhi, 1985. 


ow 
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More had already learned that a man so grievously injured would 
not survive even should a medic reach him, and he knew C 
Company’s medics were all dead. 


Bhonsle now unshipped one of the five Milan anti-tank missiles 
they had hauled out of the BMP, and absolutely heedless of the 
enemy’s fire calmly stood up behind the BMP 


to aim for the leading Pakistani APC. More automatically also 
stood up, firing short bursts from his SLR. There was a hot 
backwash of exhaust gas as the anti-tank missile left its tube. 
Automatically More counted off the seconds—7-8-9-10 and then 
came the explosion as the missile hit its target. 


Machinegun bullets were whanging off the BMP side as Bhonsle 
and More grabbed the remaining four missiles and ran for a fresh 
position behind an outcropping o f rock some 75 metres to the 
rear. 


Just in time: an unseen enemy 
Patton tank blew the BMP to bits with its first shot. 


The trick is,” Bhonsle shouted to More “to keep moving. Stay in 
one place and you’re dead. Just keep givin« 


me covering fire with your rifle.” 


*”oM 


More wanted to say that if avoiding getting killed was the 
purpose, they had best keep moving for the rear, to get away 
from the front as soon as possible, but he knew that Bhonsle 
could not hear him, and he also knew that the burly Mahar 
Havaldar would not run. He apparently felt no fear, something 
More could not say for himself, yet he had to stay with Bhonsle 
no matter what happened A Mahar rifleman simply did not 
abandon his fellows... 


They had barely regained their breath when More heard that 
hateful growling that he knew would never leave his mind, no 
matter how long he lived: enemy tanks, now passing between the 
Pakistani APCs, barely 400 metres away With a sinking, 
instinctive feeling he knew that he and Bhonsle were in for it, 
because neither can you outrun a tank, even with a 400-metre 
start, nor would Bhonsle now budge. He grabbed the havaldar’s 
arm, pointing towards the oncoming tanks. 


Immediately Bhonsle unshipped another Milan and 
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kneeling, began to adjust the rangefinder on the launcher Fire, 
count down, and, Whoosh! Another hit. 


More handed over the next missile, and, jamming a new clip into 
his rifle, continued firing at the tanks. It seemed so futile, but he 
would hardly remain under cover while the Havaldar took such 
enormous risks. Another hit. 


But 


the enemy were also brave men: they continued coming, and 
More afterwards swore that he could actually see the tank shells 
whiz by. Luckily the enemy tankers could not manage any 
accuracy while on the move; to stop and aim meant exposing 
themselves to the missiles. 


As Bhonsle fired his next-to-Iast missile, More knew he was going 
to miss: the tanks were now less than 200 


metres away, and Bhonsle winced as a burst of machinegun fire 
sputtered around them causing him to lose the missile in his 
tracker. The missile continued on past the tanks, exploding 
harmlessly when it ran into the ground. 


Now the tanks were almost on them. But Bhonsle calmly 
unshipped the last missile, kneeling to fire once more. 


More was wondering how they were untouched by the torrent of 
fire, when suddenly a bullet hit his elbow, fracturing his whole 
upper arm with the impact. The last thing he noticed before he 
passed out was Bhonsle falling as the missile hit target and debris 
from the warhead spewed backwards... 


The Centre Battle was the biggest and most important battle of 
the Indo-Pakistan War of 1984. It was a complete Indian victory, 
with some 15,000 square kilometres falling under Indian control, 
in an area between Ft. Abbas-Bahawalpur-Suliemanke. 


This victory, and the capture of Sialkot, did much to offset the 
losses India suffered on the flanks, in Northern Kashmir and the 
Rann of Kutch. 


Like India’s victory at Sialkot, and Pakistan’s success on the 
flanks, the Centre Battle victory was won by unorthodox 
commanders. Till now, the Indian Army had stuck to World War 
II British tactics, unsurprising in view of its British ancestry. 


These called for the massing of men and material to crush the 
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enemy in a set-piece battle. When the necessary overwhelming 
superiority was available, as with Montgomery in the Western 
Desert in 1942, victory resulted. But when it was not, as with 


Haig in Flanders in 1916, the result was a stalemate. 


Though India in 1984 was superior to Pakistan in men and 
material, the margin was inadequate to defeat the enemy by 
brute force. 


The one exception to the usual Indian strategy had been the 1971 
Bangladesh campaign when, by combining numbers and 
manoeuvre, India decisively defeated Pakistan. The campaign 
had left its mark on all Indian generals. 


There were problems with implementing a mobile warfare 
strategy in the West. The Germans in World War II rapidly 
defeated three armies by employing such warfare. Nonetheless, 
their opponents were of lesser proficiency, and the Germans had 
the advantage of a great tactical surprise, the combination of the 
panzer with the stuka. 


The Indian Army was trained to fight in line, not under fluid 
conditions. Its adversary was equally competent. And the 
weapons to provide tactical surprise were missing. 


By the end of the 1970s, Indian generals had realised that the 
limited payoffs of the past wars were no longer politically 
acceptable. In three wars, India had won decisively only once, 
and that too never in the west. The Government and the people 
had uncomplainingly accepted a heavy defence burden for 20 
years, and they were entitled to results. So India looked for a 
decisive victory south of Ferozepur. The front north of this city 
was too heavily defended, too interlocked, for either side to 
make use of manoeuvre. But south of this city, the ground was 
relatively open. The desert to the south hindered easy vehicular 
movement; the Multan front, however, was ideal for large-scale 
mechanised operations. So it was here that India planned its 
maximum effort. 


Yet, as Pakistan managed more or less to keep up with India in 
terms of divisions, it became clear that Pakistan could adequately 
defend the Multan sector, and only some unusual mishandling of 
the battle by Pakistani commanders could give 
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India the victory. How was India to achieve a decisive victory 
here? 


The means were two-fold. First, the Army Chief, who had taken 
over in 1981, was a great believer in mechanisation. 


Under his aegis, mechanisation in the Army was accelerated, 
with the result that in 1984 three armoured and one mechanised 
division were combat-ready, and another mechanised division 
forming. It was planned to operate these four divisions plus two 
independent armoured brigades under HQ’s I and II Corps in a 
powerful, mobile strike force. 


Second, the officer who was to command the Centre Battle was 
not a tank man. GOC Western Command sported, nonetheless, an 
ardent and somewhat obsessive interest in armoured warfare. An 
avid student of Guderian, Rommel, and Patton, the famous World 
War II tank leaders, he had also studied in great detail US armour 
operations in Vietnam, and was well versed in the theory of 3- 
Dimensional warfare, the combination of tanks with helicopters. 
He understood that tanks should not be used against other tanks, 
but against enemy infantry, where they could quickly break 
through and run free behind enemy lines. 


His colleagues pooh-poohed his arguments calling for the 
integration of helicopters and tanks: these new-fangled American 
ideas would not work in India. Nonetheless, the Army Chief had 
permitted him to conduct experiments with whatever assets were 
available. 


It so happened that the Air-Officer-Commanding Western Air 
Command was a cousin of GOC Western Command, and as much 
as possible, he gave the latter whatever help he could. 


Success in the Centre Battle was the effort of these two men; even 
greater success eluded India because inter-service politics had 
divided control of the helicopters, making for an inefficient use 
of this vital weapon. Whereas the Army operated observation 
helicopters and some improvised gunships, the transport 
helicopters and Mi~24s were under IAF command. 


Pakistan’s peacetime deployment in the Multan sector included 
35 "and 14 Infantry Divisions, from Suliemanke and 
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Bahawalnagar, under command of II Corps from Pakpattan; in 
reserve were 1 and 6 Armoured and Infantry Divisions, from 
Multan, Dera Ghazi Khan and Sahiwal respectively, under 


command of the new VII Corps out of Multan. Additionally three 
independent brigades included 


17 Armoured and an 
infantry brigade with VII Corps, and an infantry brigade at Ft. 
Abbas with II Corps. 


The Indian deployment was 46 Infantry Division (Fazilka), 48 
Infantry Division (Ganganagar), and 36 Infantry Division 
(Bhatinda), all under IX Corps from Bhatinda. The other divisions 
that would go under I and II Corps were at differing stations: 1 
Armoured (Ambala), 43 Armoured (Saugar), 41 


Armoured (Jhansi), 45 Mechanised (Bhatinda). An eighth 
division, 54 Infantry (Hyderabad) was also assigned to this front. 


India faced two basic problems. First, the infantry had to drive 
corridors through the enemy defences to permit an armour 
breakthrough. This was a time consuming and costly process, 
during which the enemy could bring up reserves. Opposed by 
heavily dug-in infantry equipped with good anti-tank weapons, 
such breakthroughs would not come easily. The power of the 
modern defence had been shown in 1971, at Chhamb, when five 
Pakistani brigades took three days to defeat one Indian brigade, 
and at Naya Chor, where one Pakistani brigade comfortably held 
off an Indian division. The second was the supply problem. 


Each of the two mobile corps would daily consume a minimum o 
f 1,200 tons of supplies, and each needed at least one first-rate 
two-lane metalled road for its advance. 


Though the front had been allotted an entire engineer brigade, 
plus other units equal to a second, the total of 25,000 


engineers with the front could not be expected to handle all the 
normal tasks for three corps as well as make roads for the 
advance. The soil, while not as soft as that further south, was' 


nonetheless very sandy and treacherous in places, so that even 
bulldozing temporary roads would be difficult. 


GOC Western Command knew that to fight a conventional battle 
was to advance a thousand metres a day. Though nominally 
Pakistan had only five divisions to his eight, he knew 
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three more divisions could be brought in from other Pakistani 
sectors once it was clear that Indian I and U Corps were 


committed to this scope. That would emphasise his numerical 
advantage. 


Accordingly, he decided to use small armoured forces to slip in 
through gaps in the Pakistani front. Given its length, some 200 
kilometres, it was not difficult to find such gaps. 


Concentration of, say, a regiment in secret was much easier than 
concentration of a division. But how to supply the advancing 
armoured columns? 


If the conventional method of making a road behind the advance 
and trucking in supplies was adopted, only a few kilometres a 
day was possible, even against negligible opposition. 


Then the supply route itself needed protection, requiring 
induction of more troops, itself a lengthy process, and itself 
increasing supply requirements. 


To solve the problem the Air Force offered an Mi-8 helicopter 
squadron. A wooden pallet was quickly devised. It could carry 
supplies and ammunition upto four tons, which was overloading 
the helicopter but necessary in view of the small number 
available. The entire pallet would be lifted to the advancing 
tanks. The size of the attacking force would correspond to the 
number of helicopters available. Ten Mi-24 gunships, all that 
remained after the Kahuta s.trike, were to provide additional 
cover for the supply helicopters. 


For each of three days 100 sorties could be flown, dropping to 
half that afterwards, as helicopters were downtimed for 
maintenance and losses reduced available numbers. AOC Western 
Air Command also guaranteed air superiority for three days. 


One hundred sorties meant 400 tons, say 300 tons to allow for 
mishaps. In one day a tank on the move could use up one ton of 
fuel and three of ammunition... and so the calculations 
proceeded for the monumental battle of the war. 


India’s greatest victory almost never happened. If the war had 
begun after mobilisation, India would have had three divisions 
on the line and five more ready for exploitation Mobilisation had, 
however, been explicitly ruled out to avoid averting the 
Pakistanis about the attacks being prepared against 
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Chashma and Kahuta. 


At the outset o f war, between October 13 and 15, the PAF 


destroyed several rail bridges along the mobilisation route for 
the three divisions from Central India (41 Armoured, 43 


Armoured, and 54 Infantry). Many o f these bridges lay at 
extreme range for the F-5E, used for long-range attacks. With two 
Maverick TV-guided bombs, no air-to-air missiles, and maximum 
fuel, the F-5E could fly a 500-mile radius, mostly at high level. 
This was a risky proposition, given the strength of the Indian air 
defence, but as these attacks took place in the early days of the 
war, and were totally unexpected, Pakistan managed to get away 
with them. 


The six important bridges hit or destroyed were three across the 
Chambal River (at Dholpur, Kota, and Nagda); two across the 
Narmada River (at Barwah, southeast of Indore and 
Hoshangabad, northwest of Itarsi Junction); and one across the 
Yamuna (between Agra and Tundla). In combination with other 
attacks on bridges in the Northwest and in Gujarat rail traffic 
throughout central, northwest, and western India was completely 
disrupted. 


Additionally, a series of attacks was made by Mirage 5s on canal 
bridges in the Ambala and Bhatinda areas. Though the bndges 
were rapidly replaced by means of assault bridging with II and IX 
Corps Pakistan also managed to delay arrival at the front by two 
days of three divisions from Bhatinda and Ambala They would 
have been concentrated by the evening of Octoher 15; instead, 
this did not happen till October 17 


Pakistani mobilisation, on the other hand, proceeded as planned, 
so that by the evening of October 15 it had rendu i divisions at 
Suliemanke and B.ha,,a,,,agar ’Id 1 “ n« 


Armoured Div.s.ons plus 24 Infantry Division in reserve For a 
crucial two days, then, India had an effective force of only two 
divisions against Pakistan’s five. Even the ind f 


dent armoured brigade assigned to IX Corps had not m ovedTo' 
because its peacetime station was Bhatinda so that P> 
had less than four tank regiments available to them as ,, 


] 


to some 17 available to Pakistan. 
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P a’stan struck in the early hours of October 16 when its 24 and 
35 Divisions hit Fazilka with the sunnon nf™ 


T* 
dent armoured brigade. S 
im 

u 

Itan 

yt" 


infantry brigades and a tank battlegroup attacked Anupgarh 
where India had only one infantry brigade. Pakistan’s aim was o 
make holes m the Indian defences at these two points, and then 
send its two armoured divisions to make a sweeping pincer 
trapping all Indian troops on the line and preventing the con 
centration of the five divisions moving up. As these would arrive 
piecemeal, they could be destroyed one by one The plan was 
audacious, and brilliantly designed to offset India s superiority in 
numbers and armour. With two Indian divisions in the bag, plus 
Pakistan holding ground 30 kilometres inside India, the odds 
would shift in Pakistan’s favour. 


Luckily for India, however, Pakistan failed for two reasons. 


First, though Indian 46 Division at Fazilka was very hard-pressed, 
it did not break, and the brigade at Anupgarh held firm. GOC 46 
Division was able to shift his forward position back by some six 
kilometres as the Pakistanis paused to regroup for their second 
assault on Fazilka. Had he been forced to stand along his original 
positions, there is no doubt that 46 


Division would have been overwhelmed. The withdrawal 
however, enabled the absorption of Pakistan’s forward impetus! 


forcing the attackers to regroup once more. The delay thus 
imposed worked to India’s advantage, because reinforcements 
were now moving up rapidly, stabilising the line on October 19. 


Flere was yet another example of the changed thinking on the 
part of the Government and Army. Had the usual “last man, last 
round” order been given, 46 Division would have been lost. 


To the south, against all expectations, the brigade at Anupgarh 
refused to give way. Pakistan’s inept handling of armour was a 


great help to India. Had the enemy armour simply bypassed the 
brigade, the position would have fallen. The Pakistani 
commander, however, not only insisted on frontally assaulting 
the Indian positions, he also split his armour into troops and 
squadrons to support the infantry. 


The result 


was very heavy losses to the attacker, and a chance for India to 
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reinforce. By the morning of October 18, Indian 36 Division was 
pouring into Anupgarh, saving the situation. 


The second reason for Pakistan’s failure was GOC Western 
Command’s decision to stick to his original plan of using armour 
to attack from unexpected axes into Pakistan. Conventional 
theory said that he should not attempt this till his troops were 
concentrated and ready to exploit the breakthroughs. 


He realised, however, that though three more of his divisions had 
come up the remaining three were still many days away from 
arriving. If he waited till all was ready, he would concede several 
days to Pakistan. He decided to strike when Pakistan was least 
expecting an attack. 


Accordingly, on October 20, three armoured battlegroups slipped 
into Pakistan, one each along three parallel tracks: Anupgarh-Ft. 
Abbas-Marot, Ft. Abbas to Multan railway, and north of Ft. Abbas 
to Hasilpur. Each battlegroup consisted of a tank regiment and a 
BMP mechanised infantry battalion, a 105mm self-propelled 
howitzer battery, and a 23mm self-propelled flak battery, a total 
of about 100 armoured vehicles. 


The normal supply requirement of each group was 300 tons a 
day, only one-third of which could be made up by helicopter lift. 
About a third of the requirement was made up by ad hoc means. - 
This included loading extra fuel tanks on to the armoured 
fighting vehicles, a highly dangerous technique which increased 
the chances of destruction should a tank be hit, but necessary in 
the circumstances. Some BMPs had been taken over from other 
mechanised battalions to carry ammunition and supplies. Some 
desert trucks were obtained from Southern Command—a transfer 
most reluctantly agreed to, and that also only when the Army 
Chief intervened. The last one-third was left uncovered: it was 
hoped the speed of movement itself would reduce the 
requirements for fuel and ammunition. 


The region around Ft. Abbas was chosen since it was, 
momentarily, Pakistan’s weakest point. 


The correctness of 


the choice was shown when the two Pakistani brigades defending 
panicked after they realised they were cut off. In the confusion, 
Pakistan thought that three armoured brigades had broken out, 
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a confusion aided by Indian signal deception. Though one of the 
battlegroups was annihilated by TOW-Cobras, the two others 


managed to close the jaws of a trap around some 6,000 
Pakistani troops in the area. 


Though Pakistan counter-attacked fiercely, the damage had been 
done. Indian reinforcements prevented all Pakistan’s efforts to 
retake ground. 


At this point, Pakistan II Corps as a whole was still holding firm: 
14 and 35 Divisions had not budged, and a second line of 
defence, some 15 kilometres back, was under establishment, 
mainly along the rail line running from Ft. Abbas to the Indian 
border at Fazilka. The Pakistani commander planned to retire to 
the second line after the Indians attacked in full strength, thus 
absorbing the impetus. 


Though he was still heavily outnumbered in armour, 
reinforcements were reaching him. HQ 2 Armoured Division and 
one of its two brigades was pulled out of Sialkot sector, despite 
the gravity of the threat there. As Pakistan was fighting a 
defensive battle in Sialkot, the risk of withdrawal could be 
accepted more easily. A battlegroup of Pakistan 3 Independent 
Armoured Brigade from Lahore and a mechanised infantry 
battalion from the Quetta front were given to 2 Armoured 
Division, bringing it to full strength. HQ XII Corps and 16 


Infantry Division also arrived from Quetta. The Pakistan 
commander could soon count on three armoured and four 
infantry divisions plus some independent units, compared to 
India’s eight divisions (three armoured, one mechanised, four 
infantry) plus independent units. This was quite sufficient to 
provide him a solid defence. 


But one circumstance was now to destroy Pakistan’s position. 


The fall of Ft. Abbas left India free to advance along two good 
roads: Ft. Abbas-Bahawalpur, and Ft. Abbas-Bahawalnagar. 


The engineers worked 24 hours a day to permit II Corps, now 
controlling 1 and 43 Armoured Divisions, to use the roads. By 
October 24, 43 Armoured Division was advancing to 
Bahawalnagar from Ft. Abbas; on the same day 48 Division out of 
Ganganagar managed to create a gap through which 1 Armoured 
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Division began advancing on Bahawalnagar, from the east, 
threatening the town with a pincer movement. 


On October 26, 


the two independent armoured brigades, 6 and 14, began 
advancing on the road Ft. Abbas-Bahawalpur, followed by 36 
Infantry Division. 


A critical situation for Pakistan was developing. 


At this point a great disaster befell India. It is entirely to India’s 
credit that it recovered to bring the Multan battle to a successful 
conclusion. The quick recovery showed the true worth of the 
post-1971 Army, because while winning is easy when everything 
is going your way, winning is much harder after major setbacks. 


What happened is that Saudi Arabia airlifted 200 Maverick TV- 
guided bombs to Pakistan, with US permission. As the Indian 43 
Armoured Division was advancing most rapidly, averaging 15 
kilometres a day, it was decided to attack this formation with the 
deadly precision-guided weapons. 


Pakistan formulated a coordinated three-part plan to stop 43 
Armoured Division. 


First, in the afternoon of October 28, PAF F-5Es flew 100 


sorties against the division. Each sortie carried two 500 1 b 
Mavericks. With this weapon, after release it is necessary only to 
guide it onto target by means of TV signals received from a 
camera in its nose. The F-5E pilot has a small screen in his 
cockpit to keep track of the bomb. The process requires a high 
degree of steadiness on the pilot’s part: should he hold steady for 
the 10-odd seconds needed for the bomb to reach target after 
release, he is certain of a hit. The big warhead on the Maverick 
can destroy a tank even with a near miss. 


Pakistani pilots scored 50 per cent hits with these bombs 'a 
percentage considerably smaller than that achieved by Israeli of t 
T PAF6 q9? War' Part ° f the Problem was the inexperience of tne 
PAF pilots, part was that escorting fighters were unable to 7 % 7 
?T V 


ISa IDdiaD 
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ZSU-23 self-propelled guns protecting the ground troops were 


themselves a prime target for the Mavericks, and in most ca s the 
PAF was able to stay out of effective flak range. 
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The 100 or so Indian armoured fighting vehicles destroyed W' h'n 
two hours represented a quarter of the division’s strength a loss 


unprecedented in the subcontinent’s military history Five PAF 
fighters were downed by flak and Indian combat ah patrols, also 
a heavy loss for Pakistan, but easily worth the destruction of an 
armoured division. 


Second, Pakistan had collected from all over the front iK 


remaining 25 TOW-Cobras. These gunships had wreaked havoc 
wherever they had been used, and though Pakistan had lost 20 ,n 
the previous two weeks of fighting, they had killed over 150 
armoured fighting vehicles. The 25 now remaining attacked 43 
Division even as the air attack was underway and succeeded in 
knocking out another 50 tanks, BMPs, and self-propelled guns. 
That more were not destroyed is because Pakistan wanted to 
avoid risking the gunships further. 


Third, Pakistan 2 Armoured Division attacked immediately 
following the air attacks. Aside from pushing 43 Division back 
some 20 kilometres, 2 Armoured Division also inflicted over 50 
losses, taking the Indian total loss to 50 per cent of 43 


Division’s strength. 


Though at first India was stunned by the attack, recovery was 
swift. The remnants of 43 Division were immediately withdrawn, 
a process greatly helped by the timidity of Pakistan 2 


Armoured Division in exploiting its initial success. Though the 
Pakistani division had every opportunity of hooking behind the 
shattered Indian division and eliminating it, 2 Armoured Division 
broke off its attack when its leading tank regiment was halted by 
a desperate defence by the remnants of 5 Mechanised Infantry 
(Mahar), a 43 Division BMP battalion. 


Though 


down to a dozen BMPs due to Josses by enemy action and 
mechanical failure, the battalion dug itself in on either side of 
the road. Using the 76mm low-velocity guns on the BMPs plus 
several teams of dismounted infantrymen employing Milan 
medium-range anti-tank missiles, the Mahars defeated three 
attempts by a Pakistani tank regiment and its accompanying 
mechanised infantry battalion to clear the road or to bypass it. 


Three BMPs were lost for a score of some 20 Pakistani M-48 
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tanks and M-113 armoured personnel carriers. Had the Pakistanis 
been willing to take losses, they could easily have overrun the 
Mahars, but they pulled back to let artillery fire do the job and 


lost their momentum. A Mahar Havaldar won a posthumous PVC 
when he knocked out three tanks and an armoured personnel 
carrier with Milans. 


His last remaining missile 


was fired at a 50-raetre range, well within the danger zone for 
the Milan, and he was killed by his own missile’s fragments as it 
exploded on target 


India replaced 43 Division with 45 Mechanised Division, now 
finally arrived, and resumed its attack on October 31. As soon as 
this formation achieved some success against the Pakistanis 
astride the road, 


India 
committed 41 


Armoured Division, also arrived at last, in parallel with the 
mechanised division. Because of the limited ability of the single 
road to supply two divisions, again helicopter resupply was 
resorted to. 


The Pakistani commander now sought and obtained permission 
to withdraw behind the Sutlej. The IAF had begun a series of 
attacks on Pakistani bridges across the Sutlej River, aiming to cut 
off the Pakistani line of retreat. Belatedly the Indians had learned 
a lesson from their adversary. The tools at hand did not match 
those available to the PAF; nonetheless, even without guided 
bombs the Jaguar's accuracy against precision targets was 
impressive. While Pakistan might be able to destroy or damage a 
major bridge with just two Maverick- 


equipped aircraft, India would require eight Jaguars to do the 
same job. 


At this time the Pakistanis had their 14, 24 and 35 Divisions 
along with 2 Armoured Division on the east side of the Sutlej. On 
the west side were 1 and 6 Armoured and 16 


Infantry Divisions. In theory, Pakistan had a slight advantage in 
numbers, as India was now down to six divisions with 43 
Armoured Division withdrawn. But not only had India wrested 
the initiative, once the Sutlej bridges were blown, Pakistan’s 
force on the east bank would be isolated. It was always possible 


to use assault bridges to keep communications 
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open, especially since Pakistan also now had the ribbon bridge, 
in which a destroyed section can be replaced within hours by a 
new section. India, however, was moving to obtain air 
superiority in the sector; maintaining assault bridges would then 
become much harder. 


In theory it was open to the Pakistani commander to launch a 
counter-offensive with his three reserve divisions. In practice, to 
send more troops to the east side of the river might serve simply 
to add to India’s eventual bag. It was with this in mind that 
Pakistan GHQ permitted Pakistan II Corps to retire across the 
river, which it did in good order. Though India made several 
attempts to push bridgeheads across the river forward of 
Pakpattan and Bahawalpur, crossing a major river line when the 
enemy is in good strength and fully alert is almost impossible. 


For this reason, India was unable to achieve further success 
during the rest of the war, even though its existing gains were 
impressive by any standard. 


10 


Debacle in the D esert 


“ Mayday, mayday, this is Thai Flight 44 from London to 
Bombay. I have been attacked by unknown fighters and am on 
fire. I have 300 passengers on board. I must have immediate 


permission to land. 
I repeat: I am on fire. 
Bhuj control, do you read me?” * 


“ This is Fighter Control I.A.F. Station Bhuj. I read you and am 
now tracking you on radar. I am vectoring a fighter patrol 
towards you.” Even as he spoke, two MiG-21 s roared off the 
operational ready platform, climbing to intercept the civilian 
aircraft. Within three minutes, the fighters had met the stricken 
airliner. 


The Section Leader radioed the Station: “ Good God, he’s on fire. 
His port engine is billowing smoke and there’s holes all through 
the fuselage.” 


With the lives of 300 civilians at stake, and with the DC-10 
rapidly losing altitude, there was no time for Fighter Control to 
reason out matters. Two obvious questions requiring an answer 
were why the Thai flight was so far north of the designated 
wartime track which ran well south of Bombay, and how it had 
suddenly appeared on the 


#Taken from The Desert War by Christopher Sam Raj, Palit and 
Palit Publishers, Dehradun, 1985. 
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Bhuj radar just seconds before the message from the pilot was 
received. 


The Station’s fire tenders were already racing for the runway, 
and Fighter Control had already notified the pilot: 


“ You are cleared to make an emergency landing” when the big 
airliner hove to over the horizon and slammed down heavily on 
the Bhuj runway. It used virtually every foot of the 6,000-foot 
runway to stop, collapsing its undercarriage in the process. The 
emergency exits flew open, evacuation slides snaked down. In 
120 seconds the passengers were all on the ground, and racing in 
several groups over the airfield. 


One group headed for the shelters where 15 MiG-2 Is were 
hangared, another went for the control tower; a third for the 
station buildings, the fourth took up position outside the aircraft 
and brought two 81mm mortars into action. 


It was only when shells started landing on the control tower that 
the horrible truth became known: the passengers of the plane 
were actually enemy soldiers, later identified as the advance 
group of Pakistan’s 4th Battalion Special Service Group, its 
notorious paracommando formation. Within half an hour they 
had overrun the whole station, the airmen and Territorials on the 
base standing no chance against the brutal SSG men. 


An hour later, Pakistan Air Force C-130s began landing at Bhuj, 
disgorging more men and materials. 


India had fought three campaigns in the desert, each time 
without much luck. In the 1965 Kutch incident it had lost 
considerable territory due to unpreparedness. In the 1965 War, 
one Pakistani brigade had frustrated all efforts by Indian 11 


Division to make meaningful gains. In the 1971 War, India had 
committed two divisions to the desert. Whereas again Indian 11 
Division had been held by a lone Pakistani brigade which had 
traded space for time, Indian 12 Division was foiled first by a 
spoiling attack by a Pakistani brigade-sized formation; then, 
when it had recovered from the pre-emptive strike, by the non- 
existence of wrongly reported roads inside Pakistan. 


Yet India, in the 1984 War, once again looked with determi 
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nation to the desert. The wide open spaces and the lack of 
fortifications provided tempting opportunities to capture ground 
and achieve strategic gains. By 1983, two new divisions had been 


inducted into the region, 22 and 24 Infantry Division, in addition 
to 11 and 12 Divisions. A new Corps HQ, the V Illth, was raised. 
An independent armoured brigade was available in addition to 
independent tank regiments with the infantry divisions. 


The IAF had greatly stepped up its desert strength. The influx of 
new fighter units and upgradation of bases had required the 
creation of a separate HQ, Southwestern Air Command. 


At the same time, Pakistan had hardly been idle in the face of the 
Indian buildup. Three divisions and a Corps HQ were now 
available in the desert against one brigade in 1975 and one 
division in 3971. An independent infantry and an armoured 
brigade increased Pakistani strength to virtual parity with India. 


Several new fighter bases had been built and others upgraded. 
Nonetheless, India felt success in the desert was possible. 


It was anticipated that major Pakistan elements would have to 
shift northwards to reinforce the threatened Multan sector, so 
that only two divisions would be left against India’s four. 


India’s airpower was superior, and thanks to increased 
mechanisation so was its armoured mobility. India expected, as it 
had done in 1965 and 1971, to grab the initiative and keep 
Pakistan on the defensive. 


The Indian plan was a more ambitious version of the 1971 


campaign. 12- Division was to cut the Karachi-Lahore railroad by 
developing a two-pronged attack against Rahim Yar Khan and 
Sukkar; 11 Division was to aim for Hyderabad. 


VIII Corps with 22 and 24 Divisions was to concentrate on Bhuj, 
for an attack on Badin and then Hyderabad. The two-axis attack 
on Hyderabad was reckoned to give an excellent chance of 
victory, and the two-pronged attack by 12 Division would at the 
very least have the effect of splitting Pakistani forces in the 
Sukkar-Rahim Yar Khan area. 


Thanks to the Army Chief, who enjoyed a good relationship with 
the press, both Indian and foreign reporters were allowed 
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much greater freedom than in 1971, when already that freedom 
was greater than ever before. 


The young briefing officer was explaining the problems of the 
Desert to a group of 25 reporters, mainly foreigners.* 


“When you think of desert warfare, you immediately think of 
Rommel in the Western Desert or of Tal in the Sinai,” he began. 


“You think of rapid lighting advances, with tanks pushing 
forward 20, 40, even 70 miles a day, achieving decisive results 
with a minimum of manpower. Then you naturally ask, why is 
the rate of advance in the Indian desert so slow?” His attentive 
audience nodded agreement. 


“Very simple,” he continued. “The Western Desert and the Sinai 
are rocky plains with very little sand cover. Movement is a 
breeze for tracked and wheeled vehicles. If at the worst, there is 
sand cover, a bulldozer goes through and clears a path, providing 
an instant road. 


“The Indian desert, however, has a sand cover averaging 12 to 20 
feet. No vehicle without tracks or without special desert tyres can 
move here, nor can paths be bulldozed. One sandstorm, and you 
lose whatever roads you have cut. Moreover, in many places the 
sand itself is very unstable, so even tracked vehicles experience 
problems. 


“Take a simple thing like navigation. There are virtually no 
landmarks in the desert. So, believe it or not, one of the easiest 
things is to get lost. When you’re in combat with all your orders 
coming in over a wireless network that always seems to break 
down when it is needed most urgently, it is not an easy matter to 
stay on track just with a compass. It becomes even harder at 
night. As you know, the Indian Army puts in most of its infantry 
attacks at night. 


“ Now take equipment. Everything breaks down, very fast despite 
manufacturers’ claims. The sand gets into everything and sand 
just loves oil. Anything that has oil gets gritted up. 


Sand is absolutely murder on tanks and APCs, though we’ve done 
considerable modification since 1971 to the armoured 


This firsthand account is based on details provided in The Desert 
War, Ibid. 
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fighting vehicles. Because of the heat, the oil consumption goes 


up by a factor of five, and you can damage your engines very 
quickly if you’re not careful. 


“Then there’s logistics. There are no roads here. You have to lay 
down aluminium matting to move your logistic vehicles. 


Well, there’s just so much aluminium matting available. You 
can’t get adequate kilometrage to meet all your needs. You have 
to make compromises, to support one formation instead of 
another. If you don’t guess correctly, you’re in trouble. 


“ Then there’s manoeuvre. You can’t manoeuvre very much 
because you can’t get too far from your supply bases, or you can 
get stranded, without fuel. 


The enemy knows you are 


limited to your roads so he knows from which direction to expect 
you. That means loss of surprise. 


“The environment in the Kutch, however, is entirely different. 


The ground is hard enough to conduct mobile operations at most 
places. Our major problem is transport. Though we’ve done a lot 
of work on improving communications in the area, it remains 
true that the Kutch is poorly linked to the rest of India, and that 
the movement of large formations within the area is difficult. 
Nonetheless, you’re going to see a big push here.” 


Unfortunately for India, its calculations were to go awry from the 
start. Though later there was a frantic search for scapegoats and 
excuses, the real reasons for the coming debacle were two. First, 
as in other sectors, plans went wrong because Pakistan managed 
to delay India’s mobilisation by attacking vital rail and road 
bridges. Pakistan was not, therefore, forced to withdraw troops 
from Sind to reinforce Multan till after its victory in Kutch. 
Second, also as in other sectors, the Pakistani surveillance system 
robbed India of any opportunity to achieve tactical surprise. 


Ordinarily, had mobilisation been completed prior to war, India 
would have coordinated its attacks in the Desert and Multan 
sectors. But the mobilisation scheStile of the troops in the two 
sectors was different, and the schedule for the troops within the 
desert itself was different. Whereas the desert 
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divisions from Banner and Jodhpur could be deployed within 
three days, the division from Kota took somewhat longer, and the 


last division, based at Bangalore, took ten days, a situation 
similar to that for the northern sector, described in the previous 
chapter. 


To wait in the desert till the full concentration was completed 
was to concede the initiative to the enemy. To avoid this, 
therefore, it was decided that 11 and 12 Infantry Divisions would 
attack as soon as possible. Meanwhile, 22 and 24 


Divisions would concentrate in the Kutch. The major offensive 
planned for the Kutch would be mounted together with the major 
attack planned for the Multan sector. 


Pakistan had its 37 Division at Sukkur, 18 Division at Hyderabad, 
and 57 Division at Karachi. An independent tank brigade was at 
Hyderabad and an independent infantry brigade was at 
Hyderabad at Badin respectively. Very shortly after the outbreak 
of war Pakistan identified Indian VIII Corps movement to Bhuj, 
and thus had ample warning that a major offensive in the Kutch 
was in the offing. Though it was unable to delay the 
concentration of 22 Division from Kota, by destroying four 
railroad bridges between Surat and Ahmedabad, Pakistan 
delayed concentration of 24 Division from Bangalore. 


Bringing in this division through Warangal and Bhopal and then 
to Ahmedabad was impractical because troops were moving up 
from central India, jamming the railroads, and several major 
bridges had also been destroyed on this route. The opening— 


and decisive—stage of the battle was fought with India able to 
held less than three divisions in the desert sector, and with its 
concentrations incomplete when the Pakistanis struck. It was this 
last circumstance, rather than the inferiority in numbers, which 
led to India’s defeat in this sector. With VIII Corps HQ 


settling in, and with 22 Division spread out between Kota and 
Bhuj, India was in no position to parry the Pakistani attack when 
it came. 


In the north, 12 Division attacked along three axes: Ramgarh- 
Reti, Kishangarh-Rahim Yar Khan, and Khuiala-Khaipur. A 
brigade each was used on two of the axes; on.the 
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third was used a battlegroup consisting of an infantry battalion, 


two BSF battalions, and an armoured regiment. The third brigade 
of 12 Division was kept in reserve, to be employed for 
exploitation on any axis where success was achieved. The 
division’s aim was to cut the Sind-Punjab railroad, to protect the 
northern flank of the Desert offensive, and to force Pakistan to 
scatter its reserves in the sector. The problem India faced was, 
however, the total obviousness of its tactical aims. It could attack 
only along the few roads and tracks in the area, so that even 
without the surveillance system, Pakistan could easily foretell 
the axis of advance. Using a mixed screen of regulars, Desert 
Rangers, and Mujahids, it quickly brought the three Indian 
advances to a halt, still keeping two brigades of its 37 


Division in hand. 


Southwards, 11 Division was given the task of driving to Naya 
Chor along two axes, Barmer-B'iitala-Naya Chor, and Barmer-Dost 
Jo Tar-Chachro-Umarkot-Naya Chor. A brigade each was 
committed along the two axes, with a third in reserve. The 
division’s aims were modest: to put pressure on Pakistan in the 
central part of the Desert sector, to pose a two-front threat to 
Naya Chor, and to force dispersal of reserves. The division had 
better luck than 12 Division to the north, averaging 10 
kilometres a day in its advance. Again, however, Pakistan 18 
Division met the threat with a minimum committal of force, 
totalling one brigade of regulars plus a number of paramilitary 
and Mujahid battalions. 


As soon as Pakistan discovered that India was planning to attack 
in Kutch, it decided to pre-empt. Straightaway HQ V 


Corps was moved to Badin, and 57 Infantry Division prepared for 
the main assault. The 18 Infantry Division less one brigade was 
also allotted to the operation, taking over the independent 
brigade at Badin. The independent armoured brigade was put 
under V Corps. 


This buildup was complete by November 16, when Indian 11 and 
12 Divisions began their attack to the north. On this day the 
Indian position was as follows: 


—HQ VIITjCorps largely moved to Bhuj 
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—-HQ 22 Division moving into Khevada, with a brigade 
positioning itself opposite Rahim-ka-Bazar, a second moving into 


Bhuj, and a third in transit to Bhuj 


—HQ 24 Division had set up a command post at Lakhpat, with 
troops lifted in by air, but for all practical purposes the division 
was still in transit to Bhuj. 


The Indian plan was to use 22 Division in a drive against Rahim- 
ka-Bazar and Diplo, and then on to Badin; 24 Division would 
attack along the route Lakhpat-Veirwsro-Jatti-Badin. 


After Badin fell VIII Corps would advance either on Hyderabad or 
Karachi. 


On October 17, however, Bhuj airfield was seized by Pakistan. 
Once Bhuj airfield had fallen to the enemy, combined 
paracommando and helicopter drops were made astride the 
Indian line-of-communications at Khavada and Dharamsala, thus 
effectively isolating the 10,000 Indian troops of 22 Division in 
the Kutch. Under cover of darkness that night, elements of the 
tank brigade drove all the way down to Lakhpat, and surrounded 
HQ 24 Division. By dawn the Pakistani troops inside Indian 
Kutch were reinforced to a total of two infantry brigades plus the 
armoured brigade. 


The full story emerged after the war. The plan had been hatched 
in peacetime by the Pakistani Sind Commander himself. 


On the outbreak of war, a Pakistan International Airlines DC-10 


was painted in Thai colours, and an ingenious young technician 
rigged up a system to contaminate the fuel flow to the port 
engine, releasing intense black smoke billows. A PAF MiG-19 


then carefully shot up the fuselage on the port side. Damage to 
control cables was repaired, the paracommandos loaded in, a 
minimum fuel load provided (the DC-10 wanted to be as light as 
possible for the landing at Bhuj, which was short for a plane that 
size) and the plane took off from Karachi. It kept very low over 
the sea till 50 miles from Bhuj, where it popped up and broadcast 
its fake message. 


The-whole plan was beautifully designed to stand close scrutiny 
from intercepting fighters, and that it did. 


The 


collapsed undercarriage on landing was accidental. Pakistan 
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lost the D C -10 when the two MiG-21 s aloft realised what was 


happening and shot up the airliner, but that was smaU loss for 
the successful deception. 


At noon on October 20, after prolonged and costly attempts to 
escape, GOC 21 Division was authorised by General HQ to 
surrender as no further purpose could be served by resisting. 


HQ 24 Division had already become prisoner at Lakhpat. 


When the news reached Delhi that the whole of the Kutch west of 
Longitude 70 had fallen to Pakistan, along with seven general 
and brigadier rank officers, and the greatest disaster to befall the 
country since the 1962 Tse-La debacle had occurred, there was 
panic unbounded. 


With the greatest of difficulty the Army Chief calmed down the 
Government. The Pakistanis, contrary to appearances, were in no 
position to attack Surat or Ahmedabad. Their army had very few 
support troops, and was best suited for short-distance trans- 
border operations. Now they were sitting over 200 kilometres 
from their forward supply base at Badin, without the means to 
fuel a fresh offensive. The Indian Army was already moving to 
counter the Pakistani success. Most of VIII Corps had been able to 
escape from Bhuj because of faulty cooperation between 
Pakistani troops and was now located at Surat, despite the loss of 
the corps commander and his staff. Army HQ detailed 9 Division 
to shift south, a process aided by extensive cooperation from the 
civil airlines. The heavy equipment had to move by rail, a 
complicated procedure in view o f the reinforcement o f other 
sectors and Pakistani interdiction. Moreover, with Bhuj airfield 
available as a refuelling stop to the Pakistanis, their air force was 
shortly to start interdicting brigades in the Bombay area, further 
delaying Indian troop movements. Nonetheless 22 Division was 
speedily reraised, and allotted units from various other 
formations scattered over India. 


HQ 24 Division was also reraised, and its units were arriving. 
India hoped to take the offensive very shortly to recover Kutch. 


The Army Chief was severely criticised by overzealous Defence 
Ministry officials for permitting the surrender of surrounded 
troops at Khvada. The Chief, however, curtly told the 
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Government that any further resistance would have been useless 
as the men were without ammunition, food, or medicines. He 


was not prepared to uselessly sacrifice lives. 


It is widely believed that his rough handling of the Ministry 
officials delayed his Field Marshal’s baton till a few days before 
the Chief retired in 1984. 


The loss of a corps commander, virtually a division’s worth of 
troops and two division HQs was no small matter in the context 
of an Indo-Pakistan war. Pakistan was jubilant, feeling avenged 
for the 1971 Bangladesh disaster, though, of course, there was no 
comparison between the emergence of a new nation and the 
surrender o f 90,000 troops, and the loss of 10,000 square 
kilometres of desert and 15,000 troops. 


The Pakistanis now moved to base .fighters at Bhuj. So important 
was this enterprise that they actually withdrew the Hawk 
squadron protecting Karachi, and employed this, plus an anti- 
aircraft regiment, to defend the airfield. Detachments of MiG-19s 
and F-5Es began using Bhuj to refuel, though initially Pakistan 
found it difficult to base aircraft there in view of fierce Indian air 
attacks. The very strong aircraft shelters built by India came in 
handy for the PAF. With refuelling at Bhuj the PAF was able to 
hit targets as far south as Bombay and Poona, which led to 
further panic among the Indian population. 


By October 29, India had completed concentration of its VIII 
Corps with 9, 22 and 24 Divisions, and the next day began its 
attack to recover the Kutch. Unfortunately, with its 18 and 57 
Divisions in the area, Pakistan was quite capable of an effective 
defence, especially with its surveillance information warning of 
every major Indian attack much before the attack actually came. 
Pakistan did not, contrary to expectations, shift any troops from 
Sind to the Multan sector, which came under severe threat 
starting October 24. Instead, Pakistan sent to Multan one division 
from Quetta. Though some ground was recovered by India as 
Pakistan chose to maintain an elastic defence along the front, no 
substantial change in the position was achieved during the rest of 
the war. 


The W ar at Sea 
“This just came in, Sir,” I said, holding out the paper. 


Captain Gaikvvad rubbed sleep out of his eyes and turned on a 
reading light before accepting the message.* 


It read: 

FOR INFORMATION ALL SHIPPING ARABIAN SB A AND BAY OF 
BENGAL LIMITS 62 DEGREES EAST TO 89 DEGREES EAST AND 
8 DEGREES NORTH NOW UNRESTRICTED WAR ZONE 
EFFECTIVE ZERO HOURS OCTOBER 14 STOP ALL SHIPPING 
CAN BE STOPPED BOARDED SEARCHED CAPTURED OR SUNK 
WITHOUT WARNING BY AIRCRAFT SHIPS OR SUBMARINES OF 
PAKISTAN NAVY STOP ADVISED THAT FOR YOUR OWN 
SAFETY YOU RETURN TO PORT OR MOST EXPEDITIOUSLY 
LEAVE AREA AS GOVERNMENT OF PAKISTAN NOT RESPONSIBLE 
FOR CONSEQUENCES STOP SIGNED COM1NCH PAKISTAN 
NAVAL FLEET KARACHI 06.00 HOURS OCTOBER 12. 

“Damn,” The soft expletive escaped the abstemious Captain 
Gaikwad’s lips. He swung himself out of his bunk, standing 
immobile for a minute, thinking. 


“ Right,” he said, as he reached for his clothes. “ You get back to 
the radio room. Send me the First Officer on your way.” 


At approximately 10 a.m. the same morning, an hour 


¢From “Torpedoed. My amazing experiences” by Jai Singh, as 
told to Swadesh Rana, Sunday, Special Republic Day Issue, 1985. 
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later, the Captain called all of us to the wardroom. We packed in 
tightly, all 47 of us, with only nine left to run the ship. There was 


so much tension in the confined space that you could have lit a 
light bulb with the electricity passing round. We had 
immediately realised the problem, there being no dumb sailors 
on our ship, but what would our Captain decide? 


“Men,” he began in that quiet way of his, “ it appears that India 
and Pakistan are at war as of last midnight. The first we knew of 
it is a warning from the Pakistani Navy telling everyone to clear 
out or be sunk, effective as of midnight the day after. 


We subsequently raised company 


headquarters at Bombay, who confirmed the Pak message as well 
as the declaration of war.” He sipped from a glass of water—not 
from tension, our captain was never tense no matter what, but 
because he was never the one for such a long speech and his 
throat must have been dry. 


“You know we’re an oil tanker, one torpedo or missile or bomb 
will blow us sky-high. I don’t think anyone will blame us if we 
backtrack and get out of the way. We’re all civilians here, even 
those of us who were once in the Navy, like myself. There is no 
order from the Government of India drafting us into service, and 
we are bound only by our contract rules with the Shipping 
Corporation of India. They cannot force us into jeopardy, and I 
must make it plain they have not suggested any such thing to me. 


“ Now I’ve spent some time thinking. We’re carrying among other 
products, ten million litres of special aviation fuel. Some of you 
know this fuel is not refined in India, the reason we are bringing 
it from Odessa. The country needs this fuel for its fighter aircraft. 


“Tm afraid we really have no choice but to continue on course at 
best speed...” 


He continued, modest as always, eschewing heroic phrases and 
heady words. It was this more than anything else that decided all 
of us we must back him. Oh yes, there were grumbles from some, 
but they knew the Captain was quite 
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capable o f pulling them into a lifeboat and leaving them behind. 


Our Captain was seemingly mild, but all of us, including me and 
the other three cx-ratings who’d served under him in the Navy, 
knew he was very tough indeed, and that he would sail the ship 
to Bombay by himself if he had to.... 


One moment I was fast asleep in my chair, dead tired after 36 
hours of continuous duty, next moment I was awake and with the 
ceiling coming down on me. Believe it or not, I never heard the 
explosion when we got hit so I can’t tell you how many torpedoes 
the Pak sub fired at us. Thanking my stars I had the foresight to 
keep a lifebelt near me at all times, I grabbed it and ran out. My 
first impulse was to head for the bridge, to look for the Captain, 
and I wouldn’t have survived if I had done so, because I paused 
to put on the lifebelt. As I paused, the amidships tanks blew, and 
the next thing I knew, I was in the water, with no sign of anyone 
or of the Princess Padmini or of any wreckage of any sort, only a 
steadily expanding oil slick heading my way.... 


First Phase: The Pakistani Submarine Offensive The first act of 
the war at sea was Pakistan’s declaration of the sea between 62 
degrees East to 89 degrees East and 8 


degrees North as a war zone. Any ship sailing in this area could 
be stopped, boarded, searched, captured or sunk by the Pakistan 
Navy. Since Pakistan was in no position to check or blockade 
traffic in the Arabian Sea or the Bay of Bengal, it was in effect 
declaring unrestricted submarine warfare. 


The warning became effective at midnight on October 14, some 
48 hours after the official start o f the war. 


Any doubts about Pakistan’s seriousness in the matter were 
dispelled when, on October 15, three ships were torpedoed in the 
Arabian Sea. The first fell victim to PNS Rashmat approximately 
220 miles northwest of Bombay. The handy-sized tanker was 
bound from Odessa in the Black Sea for Bombay, with a full load 
of refined oil products under the Shipping Corporation of India 
flag. Knowing the value of his cargo to the war effort, 
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the captain, an ex-Indian Navy officer, courageously ignored the 
warning and continued course for India. Though he did his best 


to evade enemy boats, by making top speed and zigzagging an 
irregular course, he was apparently spotted by a PAF 


No. 29 Squadron Atlantic maritime reconnaissance aircraft 
working out of Karachi. The tanker went down with all hands in 
a spectacular ball of flame after taking two torpedoes. But for one 
survivor immediately picked up by a passing American 
merchantman which witnessed the sinking but was not fired on 
itself, no one would have even come to know of the ship’s 
obliteration. The second ship was a tramp of doubtful ancestry 
and Liberian registry, carrying meat to Doha in Qatar. It also fell 
victim to the Rashmat. From the survivors it was later learned 
that their radio was not working and they knew nothing about 
the warning. The third was also a tramp, registered under a flag 
of convenience, carrying cement to Mandivi. Tnis time there was 
no loss of life. 


PNS Hongro, a Daphne- 


class submarine, surfaced on sighting its target, and the crew 
were allowed to take to their life-boats before the ship was 
torpedoed. A message was sent out by the ship before it was 
abandoned, but by the time it was received in India and passed 
on to the proper authority, the Pakistani submarine had long 
since left the area. 


These three sinkings immediately drove home the gravity of this 
threat to India. Pakistan could have attacked many more ships in 
the first days because, due to the inevitable confusion and 
indiscipline after the declaration of the war zone, there were a 
number of ships still operating in the area on the expiry of the 
warning time. Many captains, like that of the cement tramp 
simply ignored the warning and decided to head on to their 
destinations, to or from India. Some ships did not receive the 
warning. Pakistan’s restraint was solely due to its desire to avoid 
ships belonging to its friends and allies, and very strict orders 
had been given to its submarine captains to identify potential 
victims before attacking. This prohibition was in force only for 
the first five days of the war. 


Within the first two days itself, however, the vast majority 
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of ships in the war zone cleared out or returned to Indian ports 


and India was confronted with a situation that had often been 
anticipated but never seriously catered to, an unlimited Pakistani 
submarine campaign. In two wars Germany had resorted to this 
form of warfare because it was the weaker naval power, and 
denial of the sea to the adversary is always cheaper and easier 
than controlling it yourself. Two other nations had also resorted 
to unrestricted submarine warfare, the US and Japan in World 
War II. In all four campaigns the loss to merchantmen had been 
incredibly heavy, and only the most strenuous of efforts spread 
over many year's had defeated the submarines in three 
campaigns. Only the US had conducted a successful submarine 
campaign. 


Ever since 1966, when Pakistan ordered three Daphne-c\ass to 
add to its lone ex-American World War II submarine, the 
possibility of India facing such a campaign had been recognised 
and even more so by 1983, by when Pakistan had acquired a 
total of seven French submarines. But because the cost of 
countering submarines was so high, instead of meeting the 
threat, India resorted to rationalisations. It was said that in a 
short war stoppage of the merchant traffic would not affect the 
war effort, and as such there was little point to spending large 
sums of money to meet the contingency. 


Two objections to this rationalisation became immediately 
apparent. First, because both sides now had far greater staying 
power, thanks to help from allies and friends, there was no 
particular reason why the war should be short. India had begun 
the war determined to continue lighting till its aims were 
achieved. Second, the sweeping of merchant traffic from Indian 
waters by a small navy implied a tremendous psychological 
defeat for India, which boasted o f one of the most powerful 
navies in the world. 


Fortunately for the Indian Navy, it had a few days in which to get 
organised. Oil stocks were ample for 15 days consumption. The 
usual congestion at Indian ports, with long backlogs of ships 
waiting to be unloaded meant that the arrival of vital imports in 
domestic markets was not upset. In the first 15 days 
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of the war it was the disruption of the Indian rail network by the 
Pakistan Air Force that affected the Indian economy rather than 


the disruption to shipping. 


The Indian Navy immediately organised five convoy escort 
groups. One, built around the aircraft carrier, Vikrant, plus two 
frigates, was assigned to escort high-value convoys from a 
collection point off Aden. (The second carrier, acquired in 1983 
from the UK. was refitting.) 


Such convoys were to 


consist of oil tankers, ships carrying war material, and high- 
value ships. Their route, the famous Convoy Blue which became 
the focus of Pakistan’s submarine efforts, lay along 15 


degrees north, and was designed to fall outside the strike range 
of PAF fighters operating from Karachi or from coastal fighter 
bases. The second escort group consisted of the missile destroyer 
leader Ram and two frigates: its job was to escort ships along the 
route Convoy Green, from the mouth of the Andaman Sea off 
Indonesia to Indian east coast ports. Three other groups were 
formed for coastal escort, of which one was in reserve to aid the 
Blue route if required. These groups each consisted of one of the 
Navy’s new survey ships, which were helicopter-capable, a Coast 
Guard Off-shore Patrol Vessel, also with a helicopter, and two 
Petya-class frigates. 


The maritime reconnaissance resources of the Navy were limited 
in relation to the vast range of duties now presented. 


Of its nine 11-38 May aircraft, three could be kept aloft at all 
times and two more were available for surge patrols. Both the 
Blue and Green routes alone required one MR aircraft each, 
leaving just one for all other jobs. 


Though no officer in service had actual wartime convoy escort 
experience, the Navy had run several short-duration exercises 
over the years, and the theory of convoy escort was well known 
to its officers. Within its resources, the Navy prepared itself with 
reasonable dispatch and efficiency; nonetheless for the first two 
weeks, there was nothing but chaos. 


The problem lay with the merchant ships. Foreign lines simply 
refused to risk their ships; the offer of convoy escort, indemnity 
for ships lost, extra payment for war risk, and 
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bonuses for the crew failed to move them. That left the Indian 


merchant marine, which carried only 40 per cent of Indian cargo. 
The great majority of Indian ships also refused to sail. 


When the Navy attempted to partially rectify this by recalling to 
active service all ex-Navy oflicers and men serving aboard 
merchant ships, civilian crew refused to cooperate. 


When the 


Navy obtained an ordinance from the Government drafting for 
war duty all merchant mariners and crew, several ugly incidents 
occurred at many ports, when the majority of civilians still 
refused to sail despite threats of arrest and imprisonment. 


After police resorted to firing in Bombay to quell an unruly union 
crowd, killing two men and wounding several others, matters 
reached a head with every port union in the country calling for a 
general strike. 


In World War H, the Allies had kept their merchant ships crewed 
despite ghastly losses by two' devices. One, they had available to 
them large pools of ex-Naval officers and ratings. 


Two, merchant crewmen were exempted from the draft if they lid 
a certain number of annual voyages. The two major allies, the 
British and the Americans were, in addition, sea-faring nations 
with highly patriotic populations, and so were able to keep their 
shipping manned. 


In India, however, the general public had never been involved 
with war effort. The merchant marine community simply did not 
see why it alone should be drafted for such dangerous duty when 
99.8 per cent of the population was not called upon for any war 
service. In all its wars the Indian Army had relied heavily on 
civilian truckers to overcome its own transport shortfalls, but 
these were men exposed to little danger, whereas the merchant 
marines were running high risks. 


Bit by bit, however, the matter was sorted out, and convoys 
began sailing. The Government used a combination of force and 
bribery to get crew on board vessels. For each voyage, the 
Government offered almost as much as a crew man could expect 
to make in a year. F or a 15-knot ship, the period of exposure 
was, at most, 48 to 72 hours. When the alternative to all that 
money was summary trial and imprisonment, in some 
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cases for life, a number of sailors quickly overcame their qualms 
about Pakistani submarines. It is a matter of interest that when, 
after the war, the Government refused an amnesty to the 


approximately 300 men imprisoned it was upheld by the 
Supreme Court. Some 20 of these men will now have to serve life 
sentences. 


Because Pakistan preferred not to tie up its submarines on long- 
distance deployments to the Bay of Bengal, most of the 
submarine action took place in the Arabian Sea. One boat, the 
Daphne-class Shashak, made a 21-day patrol to the Bay of Bengal, 
where it remained for 10 days attacking coastal shipping 
between Madras and Vishakhapatnam. It had easy pickings, 
sinking a total of nine assorted ships, aggregating some 25,000 


tons. This tonnage was less than a third that of a single modern 
bulk carrier or tanker, and so was of no significance to India. The 
ships were all small coasters. 


The Blue route, however, was within a 36-hour underwater 
cruising distance from the Pakistani submarine base at Gwader, 
and as such it received a great deal more attention. It was 
precisely with this in mind that the Navy had assigned the 
Vikrant to this route. Its squadron of six Sea Harrier jet fighters 
was adequate to keep away Pakistani maritime reconnaissance 
aircraft, and to take care of the odd attacker that arrived at 
extreme range. And its helicopter squadron with six SH-3 Sea 
King anti-submarine warfare helicopters, along with the three 
helicopters on board the escorting frigates, permitted two 
helicopters to remain aloft at most times. There was also one M R 
aircraft always in attendance. 


In the first 15 days, four convoys sailed this route, two inbound 
and two outbound, averaging 15 ships. The escort group could 
have easily looked after twice as many, but for a shortage of 
ships willing to sail. The major battle took place on October 18, 
when Convoy Blue 1 was halfway to Bombay. 


Two Pakistani submarines, the Mangro and the Ghazi, both 
Daphne-class boats, attacked the convoy, torpedoing four 
merchant ships and the escort INS Nilgiri, a 12-year old Leander- 
class frigate. The frigate and three merchant ships sank, the 
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fourth just about made it to port. Though all convoys except the later 


Soviet-escorted ones were attacked, there were no losses of 
comparable magnitude. 


It was fortunate for India that with seven boats, Pakistan managed 
to keep only four on station at any one time, which meant three in 
the Arabian Sea. These generally sought out Indian warships, and so 
relatively little attention was given the convoys. Nonetheless, a total 
of 30 Indian merchant ships were lost in the Arabian Sea, including 
three foreign ships and 14 coasters. 


It rapidly became clear that the Navy could not, by itself, continue 
escorting convoys, as this was tying up too many high-value ships 
and imposing an intolerable workload on the MR aircraft. On 
October 21 one 11-38 from INAS 315 had crashed at sea on account 
of pilot error created by excessive fatigue. 


At this point the Soviets offered to take over the Blue route, and on 
October 25, the Vikrant and its escorts were relieved of this duty. 
Earlier, the Soviets had begun flying four 11-38 May and four Tu-95 
Bear MR aircraft from Aden and Socotra, both to enhance their own 
surveillance of the area, especially of the US Fifth Fleet, and to help 
out the Indians whose resources were so tightly stretched. 


The arrival of the Soviets on the scene emboldened many foreign 
ship-owners. They correctly reasoned that Pakistan would think 
twice before risking attacks on Soviet warships and merchantmen, 
thus ensuring a reasonable safety for the foreigners. Though Pakistan 
continued to harass the convoys, it now became considerably more 
circumspect. 


By November 1 traffic was flowing in good order, about 60 ships a 
week passing in both directions together. This was only a fraction of 
the normal weekly traffic, but at least a lifeline was kept open, and 
India saved from serious difficulties. 


Pakistan, meanwhile, managed to keep its merchant traffic going, 
partly with the help of the Arab states. Generally Pakistan-bound 
traffic would collect off Chah Bahar in eastern Iran, from where two 
Pakistani destroyers or frigates and two 
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large boats would pick it up. Staying usually within the 25-fathom 
line, the small convoys, averaging 12 ships, would sail under cover 
of darkness in stages to Gwader, then Omara, and finally to Karachi. 


M iG-17 detachments at Gwader and Pasni kept Indian MR aircraft 
away from western Baluchistan. The shallow water and night sailings 
were a great hindrance to India’s large Foxtrot submarines. Thus 
Pakistani convoys sailed in relative security; only five ships were 
torpedoed or sunk by Indian deep-strike aircraft. 


Because the coastal route was so much safer than transiting the 
Arabian Sea, Pakistan had little trouble in getting ships to sail, 
especially when the Arabs offered to pay lavishly for the war risk. 
Many owners of third- and fourth-hand ships pulled in more money 
on a single voyage of a few days that the worth of their old tubs. It is 
a matter of record that some of the shipowners were overseas-based 
Indians, who made enormous profits. 


As expected, Pakistan attacked the Bombay High and associated 
installations. 


The first attack, conducted by two of its midget submarines, took 
place on October 19. They were carried by two Pakistani frigates on 
a high-speed run to a point some 300 miles from Bombay, and then 
released. The frigates, which had travelled most of the distance at 30 
kaots under cover of night, then turned back, having stayed well 
outside the range of Indian-based shore air cover. Their approach, on 
October 17, was detected by an Indian MR aircraft, and it was 
assumed they were on a coastal raid mission. Missile corvettes from 
Bombay were sent to intercept them, but as the frigates returned 
while still 300 miles from the Indian coast, they could not be caught. 
It was only when four producing wells at Bombay High and the 
pipeline from South Bassein Offshore Field blew up on October 20 
that India realised the frigates had come to deliver the midgets. 


As Pakistan employed time-delay underwater charges, the midgets 
had a clear 12 hours to escape under cover of night. 


That put them some 80 miles distant from the scene before their work 
became known. While the escape was made while 
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running submerged on snorkels, the next 60 miles during daylight 


hours were conducted entirely submerged. This was the maximum 
submerged range of the midgets. By the time they came up for air 
again, it was night once more, and they could resort, again, to 
snorkelling. In this manner, within some 48 hours, they had arrived 
at their rendezvous point, to be picked up by two frigates for their 
return. 


Though, as usual in India whenever a military setback is 
encountered, there was no dearth of persons blaming each other, and 
no dearth of conspiracy theories, the kind of attack conducted by 
Pakistan is extremely difficult to prevent. The Government had 
become aware of the threat to the offshore installations some years 
before. In 1981 had begun strengthening of the Coast Guard against 
such a contingency. The Pakistani midget submarines were, however, 
just 40 tons in displacement, and as such were very difficult to trace 
by means of sonar. The best chance of discovering them was 
probably when they were operating on snorkels. The 11-38 May 
carried radar capable of spotting a snorkel in calm waters and also 
‘sniffer’ equipment to analyse the air for traces of the diesel fumes 
emitted by the engines through the snorkel. As already noted, 
however, India was extremely short of these aircraft, and it simply 
was impossible to maintain constant surveillance of the area. 


Given the difficulties of protecting several thousand square miles of 
ocean around the oil installations, it is perhaps lucky that Pakistan 
did not destroy all the installations in the area,' 


though the 80,000-barrels-a-day lost represented revenue of some 
Rs. 25 crores per day. Repeating the initial attacks was extremely 
difficult for Pakistan both because of the restricted midget range and 
the now fully alert Indian defences. Though its regular submarines 
had an underwater endurance five times that of the midgets, being 
larger they were more vulnerable to detection. 


Though the midgets were utilised for several raids along the 
Kathiawar coast, they failed to cause much damage. One midget was 
lost when it ran aground uncharted underwater rocks at Porbander. 
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Second Phase: The Indian Counter-olFensive The failure of the 
Indian Navy to control the seas around India, and the attack on 
Bombay High, plunged the stock of the Navy to lows steeper than 


those of 1965. For one thing, the publicity given to the war at sea 
was this time much greater than before, for another, the public was 
already shocked and depressed by the disasters in the land war; for 
yet another, whereas the Navy had opened its account in the 1971 
war in a spectacular manner now it seemed entirely to be at the 
receiving end. 


What remained misunderstood was that the 1971 raid on Karachi 
had been a freak which could not be repeated. The raid itself had 
been carefully planned many weeks in advance. 


It was possible only because Pakistan had no MR aircraft to warn the 
defenders of the Indian approach, nor any modern ships to protect its 
coastal waters, nor any air cover for its fleet. The attackers, then, 
got in and out without a scratch. 


It was nonetheless a near thing; the spectacular blaze of the port 
city’s oil tanks was the result of lucky hit by the attackers’ 


last remaining missile, who had fired all the others in the naval 
battle outside the port city. One destroyer and one minesweeper had 
been sunk in that battle. 


But now Pakistan had good MR capabilities, so that it was very 
difficult for any task force to approach undetected. There were 54 
first-line aircraft deployed on four bases on or within reach of the 
coast (16 Mirage 5s, 16 F-5Es, 16 MiG-19s and 8 F-16As), most 
capable of a 400-mile strike radius at high level. 


Some of the Mirage 5s were equipped with air-to-surface versions of 
the Exocet anti-ship missile. For close-in defence, there were 
Iandbased anti-ship missiles, patrol boats and helicopters. Destroyers 
and frigates were available for mid-line defence and submarines for 
extended defence. 


The basic naval problem was obtaining air cover in any attack 
against Pakistan. To keep two MiG-23s above the fleet at all times 
required a whole squadron of 16 to be deployed. 


The fleet could be escorted no further out than 200 miles at sea. 
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Two MiG-23s were hardly adequate considering the tough Karachi 


air defences. And the anti-aircraft missile defences of the fleet ships, 
though much more advanced than in 1971, were considered 
inadequate to deal with the problem by themselves. 


The Vibrant could carry a maximum complement of 10 Sea Harriers 
plus early warning aircraft and helicopters, but this was thought 
insufficient to counter determined attacks from Karachi, and the 
carrier itself was a lucrative target. In any case, because of the need 
to escort convoys, the Vibrant was unavailable for strike duties in the 
opening phases of war. 


The first naval objective after the declaration of war was to establish 
a blockade line off the Pakistani main naval bases of Karachi and 
Gwader, and to keep a watch on other ports. This line was not strong 
enough to satisfy the Navy, on account of its aircraft carrier, one 
missile destroyer leader, and five first-class frigates being on convoy 
duty. Generally, the Navy kept a missile corvette off Gwader, and 
various ships from time to time off other ports. The submarines were 
deployed in different areas. Two boats out of the 18 available 
normally patrolled the convoy lanes, two joined the blockade line, 
and one patrolled in the vicinity of Bombay. Of the remainder, one 
was in overhaul and two kept as a rotational reserve for the boats at 
sed. 


Despite the Navy’s fears, the blockade line proved strong enough to 
keep Pakistani surface ships penned in to their own waters. With the 
exception of the two frigates that broke out for the midget 
submarines’ raid, no other Pakistani ship came out further than 300 
miles from the coast. 


Given the vast 


Indian superiority in surface ships, and Pakistan’s need to protect its 
own coastal convoys, the Pakistan Navy was not about to make a 
suicide sortie against the more powerful Indian ships. 


Though maintaining the blockade line successfully was a major 
achievement of the Navy, it was scarcely noted by the public because 
of the lack of battle action. 


Thus, though the Navy was fully deployed within a week of war, the 
public held the impression that except for Indian ships being 
torpedoed, nothing else was happening. But actually as 
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many as 16 of the Navy’s first-line ships and submarines of a total of 
22 were at sea, plus several of its 14 second-line ships were on 
supplementary duties like coastal convoy escort, protection of off- 


shore oil installations, and keeping a watch on secondary ports in 
Pakistan. 


It was only on October 27 that the Navy was able to begin dispelling 
the mistaken notion of inactivity. The previous night the carrier 
Vikrant had left an Aden-bound convoy it was escorting after two 
Soviet Krivak anti-submarine frigates joined the convoy, 
supplementing the three Indian frigates that had accompanied the 
Vikrant. The carrier turned northwards without escorts, in an 
attempt to disguise its presence. On radar, at night, it resembled a 
medium-sized bulk carrier. If detected by Pakistani MR aircraft 
(unlikely as Pakistan’s four aircraft operated mainly by day) it might 
not warrant much attention by Pakistani fighters, which in any case 
would be operating at extreme range from Karachi, or, if operating 
from Pasni, would be the unsophisticated MiG-17s. The carrier relied 
on its speed to evade any chance encounters with enemy submarines. 


By dawn on October 28 the carrier had arrived about 100 


miles off Ras Omarah, roughly midway between Karachi and 
Gwader. Its eight Sea Harriers then proceeded to fly 31 sorties in 
four hours, mainly along the southern road leading from Iran to 
Karachi. The major target of opportunity that appeared was a 
convoy of heavy trucks moving eastwards. It was attacked and 10 
trucks destroyed. This was little enough, but as may be imagined, the 
operation caused great panic in Pakistan, where at first it was 
assumed that the attack was a prelude to an Indian Army 
amphibious landing. 


The real action came as the carrier withdrew to the southwest at 
about 10 a.m. Within minutes of each other, a PAF 


Atlantic appeared from Karachi, and four MiG-17s appeared from 
Pasni. The Vikrant had two aircraft up at the time, returning from a 
last strafing. Fortunately these two carried two Matra 550 air-to-air 
missiles each, and also fortunately the approach of the enemy 
aircraft was detected in time two allow scrambling of two other 
Harriers. In the sharp, short battle that 
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followed, the Navy pilots shot down the Atlantic and two MiG-17s 
for no loss, though one Harrier crashed on deck on landing, also 
causing the loss of one helicopter. The elimination of one Atlantic 


immediately reduced Pakistan’s MR facilities by a third, but France 
shortly transferred two aircraft from its naval air force to more than 
make up for the loss. 


The news of the raid was widely broadcast and was received with 
great jubilation by the Indian public. Two other successes quickly 
followed. 


On October 31, the Type 209 submarine Bhima infiltrated the 
Pakistani defensive patrol line outside Karachi, and sank PNS 
Tughril, an ex-US Navy Gearing-class destroyer, as the Pakistani 
ship began a convoy escort mission The action took 


place due west of Churma Island, itself to the west of Karachi. 


The Bhima had spent almost two days crawling up at an average of 
three knots an hour; at that low speed it was impossible for the 
defenders to detect the intruder. All hell broke loose the minute the 
Tughril took three torpedoes. Luckily for the Bhima, it still had a 
considerable charge left in its batteries. For a whole day it lay quiet 
almost on the sea bottom, and then made a slow getaway without 
detection. 


The next day saw a night naval action off Gwader. As usual, an 
Indian squadron was patrolling approximately 100 miles off the 
coast, trying to catch Pakistani submarines slipping in and out of the 
base. On November 1, the squadron included the missile destroyer 
leader the Ranjit, and the frigates Taragiri and Dhungiri which had 
been freed from escort duties by Soviet ships. Till now the Indian 
blockade had not been successful, but at approximately 7.30 p.m. 
PNS Ghazi was caught by a torpedo fired by a helicopter off the 
Dhungiri. The Ghazi was the namesake of the first Ghazi, sunk off 
Vishakhapatnam during the 1971 war. The torpedo blew off her 
propeller, disabling her. 


After that the Ghazi was sunk by a helicopter off the Taragiri which 
dropped two depth charges. 


Unfortunately, in the heart of the battle none noticed PNS 


Hurmat, an Agosta- class boat, coming into Gwader. The Hurmat put 
two torpedoes into the Dhungiri. The Indian frigate managed 
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to stay afloat, but sank the next day after the failure of all efforts to 


tow her back to India. The loss o f life was exceptionally light. There 
were no survivors from the Ghazi. 


So far the score was slightly in India’s favour, thanks to [AF 
aircraft sinking a minesweeper and a patrol boat off Karachi. 


In addition to these minor ships, India now had to its credit one 
submarine and one destroyer, whereas Pakistan had sunk two 


frigates. 


Third Phase: Naval Battles Prior to the Gwader Strike There was now 
liitlc naval action till the close of the war. 


India was concentrating its energies in preparing the Navy for the 
Gwader Strike and was avoiding a fight. For its part Pakistan was 
also lying quiet: it had no wish to challenge the much superior 
Indians, and no wish to get involved against Soviet ships which were 
by now responsible for most convoys. By and large 


Pakistani naval aims had been achieved. 
Indian 


merchant traffic had been disrupted, oil installations attacked, and 
the coast of Pakistan protected. There was, therefore, no immediate 
incentive for precipitating action. 


The Gwader Strike plans are discussed in a subsequent section; here 
it suffices to say that it was the biggest naval operation ever mounted 
by India, and possibly the largest carried out by any navy with the 
exception of the US Navy, since the end of World War II. Some 70 
ships were involved in six separate task forces. 


Of these, one task force became involved in heavy fighting. 


Task Force 1.1 was the Diversionary Group. Its mission was to feint 
towards K arachi,' and, if possible, force the main body of the 
Pakistani surface fleet there into battle. Whether or not it was 
successful in this endeavour, Task Force 1.1 was to protect the 
eastern flank o f the landings at Pasni and Gwader. The force 
consisted of the missile destroyer leader Rana (taken off the Convoy 
Green route in the Bay of Bengal), the second-line missile frigates Tir 
and Trishill, the missile corvettes Vijay Durg and Hos Durg, the 
second-line frigates Amindiv and Kadmath, and three missile boats 
of the Osa I I class operating from the 
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Kathiawar coast. Continuous daylight air cover had been promised 
by the IAF, in the form of four MiG-23 interceptors. 


This may appear a small contingent, but considering the IA F’s other 
commitments in support of the Gwader Strike and the problems 
caused by the non-availability of Bhuj airfield, it represented about 
all that the IAF could do. 


Pakistan had assembled a sizeable force at Karachi in anticipation of 
the Gwader Strike. Pakistan did not, o f course, at this stage know 
where the massive Indian operation was headed, but it was assumed 
that west of Karachi was the target, the aim being to threaten the 
vital port city and divert troops from the Kutch. If the original 
estimation was proved wrong, Pakistani ships would immediately sail 
along the coast, keeping in parallel with the Indian forces, and thus 
be in a position to intercept them wherever they landed. Of 
Pakistan’s eight remaining destroyers and frigates, four led by the 
missile light-cruiser Babar were at Karachi, along with one 
submarine, three large patrol craft, and a miscellany of other patrol 
craft. Two ships were equipped with the Exocet surface-to-surface 
missile. 


The Indian naval forces set sail on November 10. By the next 
morning Pakistan realised that Karachi was not the main target, and 
Pakistani ships left Karachi heading west. They soon Saw that the 
Indian Diversionary Group would prevent them from proceeding 
further; it was 'therefore decided to accept battle which would take 
place within the range of PAF but not of IAF air cover, as the task 
force was now too distant from the MiG-23 bases. 


It was indeed lucky for India that the IAF was able, by means of a 
series o f fierce attaJics on the Karachi air bases which were part of 
the overall Gwacier Strike Plan, to suppress most of the PAF in the 
area for the time being. The IAF also somehow managed to spare a 
combat air patrol during daylight hours of two Matra 550-equipped 
Jaguars, which could patrol for two hours at a high-level radius of 
300 miles. This ensured that the Indian task force was not altogether 
helpless. 


On November 11, at about 8 am. an engagement took place 
between the Indian and Pakistani task forces. During the 
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course of this, India lost the second-line missile frigate Tir and the 
second-line frigate Amindiv to Exocet missiles fired by PNS Babar, 
an ex-Royal Navy County- class light cruiser. The Rana was hit by 


an Exocet anti-ship missile fired by a Pakistan Navy Sea King 
helicopter, but as the damage was mostly to the superstructure, the 
Rana was able to return under its own power. 


In exchange, the Rana sank the large Pakistani patrol boats Sind and 
Baluchistan and hit the Taimur, an ex-US Navy Gearing-class 
destroyer. Though tire Taimur made it back to Karachi it was 
damaged beyond repair, and as such the Indian Navy was able to 
claim it as a kill. The second-line missile frigate Trishul managed to 
score a direct hit on the Badr, an ex-Royal Navy Leander- class 
frigate; as the hit was just above the waterline, and as the SSN-2 
Styx carried by the Trishul has a very large warhead, the Badr sank 
within three minutes. 


The PAF was kept busy by the IAF over Karachi during the sea battle, 
so only around 10 PAF sorties were flown to support their ships. One 
Osa missile boat was damaged by a near miss from a 500-lb bomb 
dropped by an F-5E. This action took place east of Karachi. The 
Jaguars on CAP were shot down, but the Vi ja y Durg claimed one 
F-5E shot down by its SAM-4 


anti-aircraft missiles. 


All in all, the Second Battle of Karachi (as it came to be called) was 
a victory for the Indian Navy, not only because of the two frigates 
and two large patrol boats sunk or damaged beyond repair compared 
to tv/o Indian frigates but because the Pakistani ships were 
prevented from joining up with the small detachments at G wader. 


There are some who think tli$t India could have done better, given 
the presence of the powerful Kashin- class Rana. They forget, 
however, that India was essentially without air cover, and had to 
contend with a number of Pakistani patrol boats, some of them 45- 
knot speed hydrofoils. The Indians took a big risk fighting that close 
to the Pakistan coast, and their losses could have been far worse. 


During the transit of the main naval forces to Gwader and Pasni on 
November 11, India was to lose two more ships, this 
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time from its Task Force 1.5, the Support Group. Task Force 1.5 had 
four escorting frigates including Katchal, Kamorta, Kirpan (Coast 
Guard), and Beas (training frigate). These were in charge of a 


number of support ships including tankers, a submarine depot ship, 
minesweepers, and others. One tanker and the Beas were torpedoed 
and sunk by PNS Hurmat which thus became the most successful of 
the Pakistani submarines. 


Again, it was luck and hard work that prevented more ships from 
being sunk: two attempts were made against other units of the fleet, 
but failed due to the vigilance of the escorts. 


The final score for both sides was three frigates, one submarine, two 
large patrol craft, and three various other ships for the Pakistan 
Navy; five frigates and two other ships for the Indian Navy. As the 
Pakistanis had only one-third as many ships, the loss was 
proportionately much greater for them. 


If the Indian Navy failed to totally dominate the Pakistan Navy, it 
was because the Gwader Strike did not come off, and because despite 
the Navy’s sharp and repeated remonstrances to the Government, 
inadequate attention had been paid before the war to providing air 
cover to the fleet. 


12 


The Air War 


After the fall of Bhuj to Pakistani forces, the Pakistan Air Force 


began using the IAF Station at Bhuj to refuel their fighter aircraft, 
thereby increasing the strike radius. As a consequence, Bombay was 
brought within range for the PAF, and it began a series of raids 
against Bombay. * 


On November 3, 1984, one such raid, consisting of four Mirage 5 
fighter-bombers with two F-5E interceptors as escorts, was detected 
by our Air Defence Ground 


Environment, heading in the direction of Bombay. 


Among other units scrambled to intercept the raid was a two-aircraft 
element of No. 403 (City of Bombay) Squadron, an Auxiliary Air 
Force unit that had been mobilised on the outbreak of war. Leading 
the element was Wing Commander Randhir Singh Jagga, a reservist 
MiG-21 


pilot of 20 years regular and two years reserve service, who had been 
recalled to the colours along with his squadron. 


When equipment failure forced his wing-man to abort his sortie 
immediately following take-off, Wing Commander Jagga elected to 
continue his intercept mission alone. 


Directed by Fighter Control, Bombay Air Defence Zone, he 


“Quoted from “Citations for the award o f the Param Vir Chakra” in 
the G azette o f India Extraordinary, December 1, 1984. 
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had just assumed a patrol position over the Arabian Sea when he 
sighted the six-aircraft Pakistani raid. Though Fighter Control 
specifically informed him that a second element, from a regular IAF 


fighter squadron was on its way to reinforce him, he realised that the 
enemy was about to attack Mazagon Docks and decided, despite the 
highly adverse odds, to accept combat immediately. 


Mazagon Docks housed two Indian Navy frigates under construction, 
the Goniti and the Ganga and it was obvious that these ships were 
the target for the raid. 


Utilising superior airmanship he evaded the two escorting F-5Es 
which had spotted him and were moving to head him olT from the 
four fighter-bombers which were now preparing for the attack runs. 
He went straight for the four aircraft. 


In the resulting melee, the attackers were forced to jettison their 
bomb-loads, which impacted at various points without causing any 
damage to the two Indian Navy frigates. 


Having forced the attackers to abandon their mission, Wing 
Commander Jagga made no attempt to escape despite facing six 
fighters, but continued his efforts to down as many of the enemy as 
possible. However, before the arrival of more IAF fighters, which 
forced the Pakistani force to turn and run for home, Wing 
Commander Jagga’s fighter was hit by cannon fire. 


As a result there was a fire in his cockpit. Realising, however, that if 
he ejected his aircraft would crash in some crowded section of 
Bombay, with consequent heavy loss of civilian life, Wing 
Commander Jagga decided against abandoning his aircraft. 


As a result of this decision he suffered excruciating third-degree 
burns over much of his body. Despite his cockpit being filled with 
smoke and the pain of his injuries, Wing Commander Jagga 
succeeded in returning to his fighter base andsafely landing his 
aircraft. 


By his actions, Wing Commander Randhir Singh Jagga demonstrated 
bravery and dedication of an exceptional 
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quality at great risk to his life and performed beyond the call of an 
airman’s duty. He has performed in accordance with the highest 
traditions of the Indian Air Force. 


The air forces of both sides were first off the mark in the Fourth 
Round. This was because they had been maintained at high readiness 
levels and because airpower by its nature is both flexible and 
responsive. An infantry division may take three to ten days to 
concentrate for combat, depending on the distance of its base from 
the front, and another two days to enter combat. A fighter wing, on 
the other hand, can enter combat within four hours, though the 
initial readiness of aircraft may not of course exceed 50 per cent. 


The tempo of air operation on both sides was much higher than in 
1971. Both had larger air forces and flew them more intensively. 
India was to average 750 sorties a day, compared to 500 in 1971; 
Pakistan, 400 sorties a day, compared to 200 in 1971. The aircraft 
flown by both sides were more lethal than before. A typical MiG-23 
attack sortie delivered, for example, 4x1,000-lb bombs, twice that of 
a 1971 MiG-21 sortie, over a greater distance than the MiG-21, with 
greater low-level speed and accuracy. . 


For both sides replacement of aircraft losses was no longer a 
determining factor in the conduct of the air war. India was to obtain 
so many aircraft from the Soviets that even during the war it 
actually accelerated the pace of modernisation of obsolete 
squadrons, despite the need to provide for battle losses. Pakistan had 
easy access to the arsenals of many nations, and access through 
third parties to US arms. Thus, for the first time, the availability of 
pilots became the limitation most feared by both sides. 


On the whole, while India was unable to attain the clear-cut 
ascendancy it had enjoyed in 1971, the IAF was, for the first time, to 
make a major contribution to the ground war. 


1984 


marked the emergence of the IAF as a decisive participant in an 
Indo-Pakistan war. As such, it was 1984 rather than 1965 which 
symbolised its coming of age. Because the PAF was overall about 
one-third the size of the IAF, even while the Pakistan 
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Army was two-thirds the size of the Indian Army, it was to contribute 
less to the overall Pakistan war effort. Nonetheless, it too was to 
play a far larger role than in past wars. 


The war began with a vital strategic divergence between the two air 
forces. In the past, both had given first priority to neutralising each 
other’s air bases. This time, however, while the IAF started with a 
massive counter-base effort, the PAF 


ignored Indian bases and went for line-of-communications targets in 
an attempt to slow down Indian mobilisation. This was to have an 
important bearing on the outcome of the war. 


The Indian Air Offensive, First Phase The IAF knew that a pure 
counter-base campaign would have its limits in the 1984 air war. 
Indo-Pakistan wars tended to be short. If the Air Force was to delay 
its other jobs till Pakistani air bases were suppressed, the war might 
well be over. In.any case, counter-base operations as a strategy was 
now recognised to have serious shortcomings. Because Pakistan now 
had 50 main and dispersal bases, too many to knock out, and 
because its main bases were veritable fortresses the attack of which 
would entail heavy loss, it was both unprofitable and no longer 
possible to suppress its bases permanently. Compounding the problem 
was the upgrading of Pakistan’s base repair capabilities, which 
partially neutralised the availability with India of more lethal base- 
attack weapons. 


The IA F’s strategy regarding PAF bases was, therefore, to suppress 
only those bases which could interfere with the conduct of other air 
operations. For example, if support to the Navy in an attack on 
Karachi was requested the IAF would attack all four bases in 
Karachi area just ahead of the naval attack, thus ensuring Indian air 
superiority during the period of the naval operation. It was of no 
consequence that later the Karachi bases would be back in full 
operation, because the immediate purpose would have been served. 


Nonetheless, specifically for the first 72 hours, as many bases as 
possible would be subjected to a massive hammering to help in 
gaining air superiority over the front. 
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Though the tools at India’s disposal for striking into Pakistan had 


greatly improved since the last war, so had the defensive tools 
available to Pakistan. 


The Pakistan Air Defence Ground Environment System was now a 
fully integrated component of the Pakistan Joint Integrated 
Surveillance System. Essentially, it consisted of four sector 
operations centres covering the entire country, with four alternates 
as back-up. The main radar for each SOC was the US T PS-43 


in an updated configuration, with greater resistance to jamming than 
its predecessors. Dozens of other radars were netted into each SOC; 
most were mobile. The lone EC-130 AWACS was a vital part of the 
system, and could also trade data with American E-3 AWACS 
aircraft flown by the US Air Force. The land border monitoring 
stations, all surface-to-air missile batteries and a growing number of 
radar-controlled anti-aircraft gun regiments were also netted into the 
system. PAF fighters were being equipped with data links that enable 
each to automatically transmit its continuous position, fuel and 
ammunition situation back to ground stations. The Pakistan Air 
Defence Commander at Rawalpindi could at a glance learn the 
location and status of every single plane, friendly or hostile, and 
every single SAM 


or radar-controlled gun battery, inside Pakistan. A& nd most 


important, the entire network was linked together by jam-resistant 
communications lines. 


As stated in the opening chapter, unless the capabilities of this 
system are understood, it is impossible to understand the course of 
the war, and why India, with its much greater military resources, 
was unable to dominate Pakistan. The system capabilities were such 
that Pakistan air defence could efficiently counter attackers on a 
four-to-one basis; for every four attackers, one defender was needed. 
This assumed that the AWACS 


aircraft was airborne. When it was not, the ratio dropped to two-to- 
one. 


Three base complexes became the hub of the Pakistan air defence 
effort. These were Sargodha (five bases) in the north Rafiqui (three 
bases) in the centre, and Karachi (four bases) in e south' Eactl was 
very heavily defended by a Hawk SAM 


_ 


a 
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squadron (6 launchers), a Crotale SAM flight (four launchers), and 
a radar-controlled anti-aircraft gun regiment with 48 guns! 


The Hawk protected the entire complex along a front of some 40 
miles, the Crotales were employed for low-level defence of the main 
base in each complex, and the guns were distributed as needed, also 
for low-level defence. Each complex had a Mirage 3EP squadron, 
reinforced to one 25 aircraft (Sargodha, Rafiqui) with transfers from 
Libya, or an F-5E squadron (Karachi), along with two flights of 4 
F-16s and a flight of 4 MiG-19s each. Whereas in the past only one 
base in each complex was capable of maintaining aircraft, the others 
being used for dispersal or emergency recovery (excepting Karachi, 
which had had two fully capable bases, Malir and Masroor), now all 
bases within the complex had hardened shelters, and facilities for 
refuelling and rearming aircraft, plus facilities for limited 
maintenance work. Thus, should even the main base in a complex be 
knocked out, operations could continue, albeit at somewhat reduced 
levels from the other bases. To ensure continued operations, each 
complex had two Super Frelon heavy lift helicopters to move in men 
and equipment from the main base at need. The runway repair teams 
at the main bases were sized to return a runway to active service 
within eight hours even after direct hits by 12 large bombs. 


Once the size of the complexes and their defences is taken into 
account, and put together with the ADGES/AWACS which was to rob 
most Indian attacks of surprise, it is easy to see why India was never 
able to achieve the kind of air superiority that it enjoyed in 1971. 
Added to this was the easy availability to Pakistan of replenishment 
aircraft. In the past, every plane shot down by India meant one less 
available to Pakistan, but this was no longer true. 


The first phase of the Indian air offensive proved costly and without 
commensurate results. Seven main bases were hit, including those at 
Quetta and Peshawar, but none were suppressed for any meaningful 
length of time. PAF aircraft losses on the ground were negligible 
because the bulk of aircraft were in protected shelters. Though the 
introduction of an Air 
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Combat Manoeuvring Range in the Rajasthan Desert in 1982 


had begun to make a dilTcrencc in the skills o f IAF pilots, too few 


had as yet practised intensively on the range. As a general rule, a 
pilot is at his most vulnerable during his first 10 sorties; if he 
survives these, he has greatly enhanced the chances of his continued 
survival because he has 


learned his job. The 


purpose of the ACMR was to provide him, as far as possible a 
realistic simulation of his first ten sorties. Lacking this experience 
not only did most IAF pilots fail to make the best use o f their 
aircraft, but fell prey to the defenders. On the other hand, there is no 
doubt that the defenders did come under severe* 


pressure. Their systems were being tested in combat for the first time 
against very heavy Indian raids. On October 15, for instance, no 
fewer than 40 strikes were flown against the Karachi complex. The 
previous one-day maximum against a single area had been 22 sorties 
against Karachi on two days, December 4 and 5, 1971, when oil 
tanks and the Masroor base had been attacked repeatedly. 


October 15, however, was also the worst single-day loss of the war, 
with 14 IAF aircraft shot down. Nine of these were Flaggers lost over 
Karachi, including four to a lone F-16. Fortunately for India, this 
loss rate was not to be repeated- the squadron in question, No. 27, 
had not fully completed its conversion from Hunters, and suffered 
seven losses as a result. 


More typically, attacking aircraft were lost at a rate of 
approximately 1.5 per cent; with 400 attack sorties a day being 
flown this worked out to six aircraft a day. 


The Pakistan Air Offensive: First Phase A paradoxical and inevitable 
result of defeat in war is that the loser learns a great deal more than 
the winner. This had S 't he PAFd'y PI Ven ° n the grUnd; h W3S 
alS° tO be pr’ Ven In 1984 the PAF appreciated its weaknesses much 
better than in the past. With limited resources, it could not afford to 
con uct all the classical air missions with equal felicity. It understood 
by now that the main battle was to be won or lost 
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on the ground, and it was far better geared than in the past to 
supporting the ground forces strategically and tactically. 


The Pakistan Joint Chiefs of Staff realised full well that their forces 
would have to maximise the advantage conferred on them by the 
differences in warning time. Once India’s heavy and reserve infantry 
divisions moved up to the front, Pakistan’s chances of scoring 
decisive victories would be severely diminished. 


Accordingly, it was decided that the PAF should concentrate on 
attacking bridges along Indian mobilisation routes, and that the 
counter-base effort should be kept as low as possible commensurate 
with the need to tie down the IA F’s defending fighters. 


With the advantage of hindsight, the IAF has been criticised for 
devoting so large a part of its resources to the abortive counter-base 
effort. It is said that India, too, should have attacked Pakistani 
communications targets. Two issues are overlooked in the debate. 
First, the IAF did not, by any means, overlook communications 
targets. Four important railroad junctions and four vital bridges 
across the Indus river were attacked even in the opening phases. Even 
had the IAF 


concentrated largely on communications, Pakistan would not have 
been severely affected because its troops were within easy road 
distance of their war stations and seldom had a major river to cross. 
Second, and most important, while Pakistan had the tools for 
precision attack, India did not. The US Maverick TV-guided bomb 
was available in fairly large numbers. With two aircraft carrying two 
bombs each, the PAF had a better chance of dropping a bridge than 
had 16 Indian Jaguars carrying four bombs each or twice as many 
MiG-23s with a similar bomb load. Moreover, with the light bomb 
load of two Mavericks, its launching aircraft, the F-5E, was capable 
of a 400-mile low-level radius, or a wider reach if part of the mission 
was flown at higher altitudes. Still further, the US had supplied 
Pakistan with the larger 1,000-lb laser-guided bomb. Although very 
limited numbers had arrived in Pakistan before the outbreak of war, 
and only part of one Mirage 5 squadron had 
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been equipped to launch them, they were used with devastating effect 
against the large Indian rail and road bridges across the Jamuna at 
Delhi, and the Chenab, Bcas, and Sutlej rivers at Pathankot, 


Jullundur, and other points in the Punjab. A great disaster for India 
was the blocking of the Banihal Tunnel at both ends by use of these 
large bombs. 


The PAF attacked bridges in four areas. The first intention was to 
delay the movement of troops already in the Punjab and Kashmir, 
specifically the mobilisation of II Corps in the Punjab and of XV 
Corps in Kashmir. A 48-hour delay was all that was achieved, but it 
proved useful for Pakistan’s purposes. 


Second, Pakistan sought to delay the arrival of three divisions from 
western UP. This required dropping of bridges between Saharanpur- 
Jagadhri, Gangoh-Karnal, Muzafarnagar-Karnal, Kairana-Panipat, 
Baghpat-Sonepat, and the four bridges linking Delhi with western 
UP. Third, entry of mountain divisions from the east was sought to 
be delayed: accordingly bridges at Mathura, Brindavan, Tundla, 
Agra, Shikobad, Etawah, and Kanpur-Orai. were attacked. All these 
targets entailed some substantial degree of high-altitude flight. Had 
the new Indian ADGES been fully operational, heavy losses could 
have been inflicted on Pakistan. Pakistan AWACS, however, 
identified safe flight paths for the attackers on their first 200 miles 
into India, and this proved sufficient to hit the necessary targets. In 
all fairness, however, it must be pointed out that the delay in arrival 
of Eastern Command forces was more due to the problems of Indian 
Railways than to the bridge attacks in UP, which were not as 
successful as in other sectors. Fourth a delay was sought to be 
imposed on the movement of troops into the Rajasthan Desert and 
the Rann of Kutch. Accordingly a series of bridges in Gujarat and 
Maharashtra were attacked with results that have already been 
discussed in the section on the desert war. Even more important than 
the bridges was the panic caused in these states, which hitherto had 
been immune from attacks in the previous Indo-Pakistan conflicts. 
Last, the entry of divisions from Central India was sought to be 
delayed. Pakistan at this time had no idea if these divisions were to 
be deployed 
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on the Multan or the Sind fronts, so several bridges across the 
Chambal, Banganga, and Mashi rivers were attacked to cover all 


routes. 


The effectiveness of the attacks was directly proportional to their 
distance from the front. The further away a formation the greater its 
reliance on rail transport and the more vulnerable it was to delay 
imposed by the bridge attacks. Also, heavy equipment could not oe 
diverted to metre-gauge routes because the required flatcars were 
unavailable and the bridges along these routes were incapable of 
taking the required heavy loads. 


The chaos caused by the bridge attacks was unprecedented and 
widespread. If matters were saved from becoming even worse, it was 
only because of the heroic work done by the Railways and the Army 
Engineers. Destroyed road bridges were replaced with Bailey or 
assault bridges, generally within 48 to 96 hours. 


The rail bridges were a much more difficult proposition because 
ferries to take across heavy equipment were usually unavailable. 


Fortunately for India, Pakistan was unable to repeat its initial series 
of attacks, conducted over four days. The demands on the PAF from 
other areas for air cover were very heavy; supply of guided bombs 
was limited; and the aircraft equipped to drop them were few. The 
six F-5Es and Mirages lost in the bridge attacks represented almost a 
quarter of Pakistan’s strength in these special aircraft. Though later 
Saudi Arabia was to send six F-5Es equipped for Maverick attack as 
replacements, Pakistan had to keep all such aircraft in reserve 
against the possibility of Indian tank breakthroughs. 


There was no way in which Pakistan could avoid deploying a 
considerable effort against the giant bases at Jodhpur, Ambala, 
Chandigarh, and Halwara. These held the majority of the IA F’s 
strike component and were vital targets. Conversely, they were also 
very heavily defended. To compensate for the shortcomings of the 
ADGES, the IAF generally kept aloft a continuous combat air patrol 
of two aircraft above each base. 


There were also various types of surface-to-air missiles, including a 
small quantity of quick-reaction, very low-level SAM-1 Is. 


Several regiments of Army-manned 40mm L-70 anti-aircraft 
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guns were also available, but a recurring problem was the shortage of 
flak as a proportion of the area to be defended. The PAF was to 
suffer major losses in attacks on -these bases. 


It was the PAF’s sneak attacks, however, that were to cause the IAF 
the biggest headaches. In the 1965 war, Pakistan had used such raids 
to maximum effect, often tying up an entire IAF defending squadron 
simply with one B-57 light bomber. Such attacks caused almost no 
damage then as now. 


Their impact was psychological rather than military. It would have 
proved best if the [AF could simply have ignored such attacks. This 
was impossible for many reasons. First, there was no way of 
determining in advance the full magnitude of a particular attack. 
Failure to defend a target might mean that the PAF attack arrived in 
full force, causing deleterious damage. 


Second, the nation expected the Air Force, perhaps unrealistically, to 
defend every part of Indian territory from air attack; failure to do so 
would have political repercussions for the Air Force. Last, these raids 
hurt the IA F’s pride, forcing it into rising to protect all targets. 


The usual Pakistani method was to send one or two aircraft against a 
given target. Because so few aircraft were involved, it was possibly to 
attack a dozen widely separated targets a day, sometimes even twice 
a day, without any real diversion of PAF resources. The IAF could 
never be sure if that lone plane coming in was only the harbinger of a 
larger attack. It was also only too aware that even a single plane let 
loose behind Indian defences could wreak havoc. So each intrusion 
had to be dealt with, and on disadvantageous terms for the IAF, 
because no matter how good the defender, it is impossible to stop 
such sneak raids. The attacker seeks only to create trouble. He then 
becomes an elusive target himself. 


Among the more notable of such PAF attacks were three carried out 
by F-16s in a rare use of this plane for the offensive role. A single F 
-16, utilising its 800-mile attack radius at high altitude, hit Cochin 
Naval Base. As bomb-load had to be sacrificed for extra fuel, only 
four 250-lb bombs were carried and no significant damage was done 
by the hit-and-run raider, but 
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the hue and cry in India was immense. Equally damaging to the IAF’s 
prestige were two attacks on two different days, carried out by a pair 
of F-16s flying over Tibet. They attacked the IAF bases at Kanpur, 


Varanasi, and Allahabad. 
This 


time the damage was substantial, as few of the aircraft at these bases 
were in protected shelters. 


That the PAF could not repeat such attacks at other places and more 
often was because their F-16s were fully tied up for defence, and 
because the IAF had wisely decided in 1982 to raise eight Auxiliary 
Air Force fighter squadrons on rebuilt MiG-2 Is phased out from the 
regular forces. These squadrons, though usually equipped with no 
more than six to eight fighters at the outbreak o f war, proved of 
immense value in combating the PAF s deep raids. Prior to the 
decision to raise these squadrons, deep defence was the job of SAMs, 
and these would have by themselves proved inadequate. 


The Air Offensive: Second Phase and Third Phase In the second 
phase, which can be said to have begun on October 17 with the PAF 
attack against the Bhakra Dam, both sides heavily attacked 
economic targets. It is unclear what led Pakistan to begin such 
attacks, because it must always be the loser in the exchange. The 
economically important area of Pakistan is ten times smaller than 
India’s and no part is out of India’s reach. Because the Pakistan 
economy is at least five times smaller than India’s each industrial 
plant or power plant hit represents a five times greater proportionate 
loss to it than to India. There is some evidence from Pakistani 
writings after the war that Pakistan feared India was about to begin 
such an air campaign, but this explanation may simply be self- 
serving. 


India had most definitely considered such an action. The famous 
Institute for Defence Studies and Analyses .(New Delhi) paper o f 
1981 advocating destruction of Pakistan’s industrial infrastructure 
in the event of a new war had been most avidly read by the Indian 
Government, -but at that time this line of thinking had been 
emphatically rejected. 


The IDSA paper had argued that as long as Pakistan enioved 
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Outside help for re-equipping after each war, war-making potential 
suffered no real damage. If, however, its industrial infrastructure 
was destroyed, Pakistan could be made to pay a very heavy price. 


The price could even be raised to the point where it became an 
effective deterrent to a Pakistani attack. The 


.Government’s rejection, however, was based on two considerations. 
First, such a strategy would cause much suffering to civilians and lay 
India open to opprobrium in international forums. Second, it would 
make the war total, and thus all the harder to end. India had no 
intention of finishing off Pakistan; any impediments to a negotiated 
end of the next war were to be avoided. 


At any rate, when the PAF sent eight aircraft against the Bhakra- 
Nangal power turbines, the matter became academic. 


Four turbines were knocked out in this and the follow-up raid, 
immediately reducing by one-tbird the supply from this giant 
generating complex. 


India’s retaliation was massive and immediate. The rapid response 
was made possible mainly because high-flying MiG-25 


reconnaissance fighters had surveyed most of Pakistan before the 
war, and accurate information regarding locations was readily 
available. During the night of October 17/18, all available Jaguar 
and Fencer sorties, numbering about 60, were diverted to attacks on 
Pakistani economic targets. Though oil storage facilities had, of 
course, been repeatedly bombed from the start of hostilities, no other 
economic targets had been touched. In a savage 96-hour campaign, 
the IAF attacked power plants, oil refineries, factories, cement 
plants, and chemical complexes. 


Later, the huge Pakistan Ordnance Factories complexes at Wah, 
Taxila, and Kamra were largely destroyed in a series of raids. 


The damage caused to Pakistan was immense. Though the Karachi 
Steel Mill escaped serious damage by virtue of the tough Karachi 
area defences, a list of facilities either destroyed or badly damaged 
included the oil refineries at Multan and Attock and the three oil and 
gas pipelines passing through Multan; the Tarbela and Mangla dam 
turbines (between them representing almost half of Pakistan’s power 
generation capacity), the thermal 
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power plants at Multan, Fazilabad, Guddu (Upper Sind) and Pipri 
(Karachi), the gas turbine plants at Shadara (Lahore) and Kotri 
(Upper Sind); fertiliser plants at Lyallpur, Shcikapura, Multan and 


Iskandrabad; chemical complexes at Lahore and Lyallpur; cement 
factories at Thatta and Dera Ghazi Khan; and a paper mill at 
Nowshera. 


None of this would have been possible without the Jaguar and Fencer 
A. Night intruders without equal except for the highly sophisticated 
Fencer, the Jaguars streaked into Pakistan every evening after dark 
on their missions of death and destruction. Generally, they attacked 
in flights of four aircraft, dropping six 1,000-lb bombs with pinpoint 
precision. After the Jaguars would come the Fencers, with a similar 
bomb-load, to take care of missed targets or to repeat raids against 
previously damaged targets. The largest number of missions were 
flown against the Wall complex, with its 11 ordnance factories. 
Though it was no easy target, it was hit on each of four days by eight 
aircraft. 


Pakistan air defence fought back valiantly against these night 
attacks, but was hampered both by attacks on the surveillance 
network, and the high-speed, low-level attack profiles flown by IAF 


aircraft. During the day, Pakistan AWACS and the air defences 
would be fully stretched by mass attacks by MiG-21s and MiG-23s 
against every conceivable front-line military target. Pakistan could 
switch resources to the night battle only by reducing the day effort, 
which in turn meant the Pakistan Army would suffer. 


Since priority had been given to the support of ground forces, and 
since only four squadrons of Mirage 3s and F-5Es were fully night- 
capable, great destruction was caused to Pakistan’s economic 
infrastructure. 


Nonetheless, India could not possibly maintain the pace, which 
reached a peak of 1,000 sorties flown on October 21. The number of 
fully trained Jaguar and Fencer pilots with the IAF 


was limited as these aircraft had been newly inducted into service. 


Every pilot lost was irreplaceable. To send partially converted pilots 
on these difficult missions was to take a risk not justified by the 
results. By October 21, the IAF had been at war for some ten days, 
and around 800 Jaguar and Fencer sorties 
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had been flown. Because these usually went into the most heavily 
defended areas or against the toughest targets, losses had been 
running at 2 percent. Recovery of downed pilots was impossible 


because the attacks were conducted at deep ranges. The 16 
aircraft lost were easily replaceable. 
The Soviets ferried in new 


Fencers on a one-for-one basis, and Britain sent 12 Jaguars from its 
reserve stocks. But the pilots lost were one-fifth of the available pool, 
with no indication how long the war would run. 


If, however, Pakistan was suffering damage running into billions of 
dollars, so was India. Pakistan’s attack capability in terms of bomb 
tonnage was less than India’s. The Mirage 5, despite all of India’s 
worries about this allegedly deep-strike aircraft, could carry only a 
2,000-lb bomb load for any useful range. The F-5E 


generally attacked with six 500-lb bombs. It was, after all, designed 
as a lightweight interceptor, not as a deep-strike plane. 


Whereas India had about 250 Jaguar, Fencer, and MiG-23 dedicated 
for strike duties, to say nothing of at least 300 MiG-2Is being 
available at any given time, Pakistan had only 10 squadrons of 
Mirages and F-5Es, totalling less than 250 aircraft and about 50 
MiG-19s available for strike at any one time. This force had to 
perform all attack and close-support missions for the PAF. It had, 
therefore, to be employed with much care. 


Nonetheless, Pakistan was able to mount a fairly effective campaign 
against Indian economic targets. One hundred F-5E 


sorties were flown to the Baroda petrochemicals complex, and 
damage amounting to over one billion dollars caused to its 14 


large factories. 
Power and fertiliser plants 
at Bhatinda, 


Panipat, Faridabad, and Nangal were hit and extensively damaged, 
as were power turbines on the Beas-Sutlej link p ro ject, the Pong 
Dam, and the Siul-Baria Dam in Himachal Pradesh. Altogether 
something like 3,000 megawatts was taken out of the northern grid, 
with disastrous results for industry, commerce, agriculture and 
residential life in these areas. Once Bhuj fell, power plants at 
Ahmedabad, Aurangabad, and Bombay were attacked; a particularly 


grievous loss was the twin 500-megawatt plant of the Tatas, the 
second turbine of which was under construction. Also attacked were 
the oil refineries at 
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Bombay, Baroda and Mathura, the last in the sole damaging raid 
flown by the F-16s. Though the October 21 raid against two frigates 
under construction at Mazagon Docks was a failure, a day later they 


were again attacked, and the Ganga was very badly damaged by a 
direct 1,000-lb bomb hit. The docks themselves, however, escaped 
damage. 


It is as yet totally unclear why Pakistan, on October 24, escalated to 
the third phase offensive air operations. At around 3.00 p.m. three 
Mirage 5s dropped a total of six 1,000-lb incendiary bombs on the 
crowded Sadar Bazar area of Delhi. 


Over 10,000 casualties were recorded, most o f them as a 
consequence of the fires started in the area. 


The Delhi Fire 


Service was hampered by low water pressure because of earlier raids 
against power stations, which had disrupted the water supply, as well 
as by the narrow lanes of the densely populated area. 


At midnight the same day, eight Fencers hit the Mall Road area of 
Lahore, dropping their maximum warload of 10 


1,000-lb bombs each. The carnage where the bombs fell was terrible, 
but the overall civilian casualties were limited by the relatively open 
nature of the area attacked. 


Any hopes that the Delhi raid was an aberration were squelched the 
following day, October 25, when the PAF attacked the civilian 
populations of Amritsar, Jullundur, Ambala, Bombay, Baroda, 
Ahmedabad, and again Delhi. 


This time the gloves were off as far as the IAF was concerned. On 
direct orders from the Cabinet that maximum retaliation was to be 
inflicted, over one hundred MiG-23 sorties were flown against eight 
Pakistani cities, dropping over two hundred tons of bombs. 


The city raids of both sides continued through the next day, October 
26, when they were brought to a halt after appeals from the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations. Pakistan was pressurised 
by several Arab states, including Saudi Arabia itself, because of fears 
that these city raids would set precedents in the event of another 
Arab-Israeli war. 


The best explanation that has been advanced for the Pakistani 
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attack on Delhi is that it coincided with the opening of India’s major 
offensive on the Multan front. Possibly the Pakistani leadership 
panicked and ordered the raids on civilians as a result. 


A minority opinion is, however, that a four-plane strike of MiG-23s 
against Karachi on October 23, which had been spoofed by Pakistani 
electronic countermeasures, accidentally dropped its bombs on 
civilian areas in Korangi Creek, and the Pakistanis took this to be a 
deliberate attack. 


Whichever explanation is true, the casualties on both sides were 
horrendous, approximately 100,000 for India and 80,000 


for Pakistan. These huge losses were due only in part to the densely 
populated nature of South Asian cities. It was also due to the total 
lack of preparedness by either side against such an attack, and the 
total disintegration of the civil authority after they were conducted. 


Some cynics purport to see some good emerging from these terrible 
events, in that the taste for war of the civilians of both sides will be 
considerably dampened. 


By October 25 the air forces of both sides had been at war for 14 
days. Losses had mounted, and the best targets on both sides had 
already been attacked. There was thus a steep decline in the 
offensive air activity of both sides. Nonetheless, the IAF 


never went below 50 deep-strike sorties a day. 
The Tactical Air Battle 


As with the offensive air war, the tactical air battle was also fought 
at a much faster tempo than in the past Indo-Pakistan wars. 


Air support for the Indian Army was available in greater measure 
than the Army could use. The limitation was the command and 
control networks, which were not geared for the sustained and 
unlimited support of ground troops on American lines. Whereas in 
the 1980s an American division expected at least 300 daily sorties, 
Indian divisions on the line generally had to be content with a 
maximum of 50. But that was more than twice than had been 
available in the past. The IAF, in fact, was prepared to provide, on 
48 hours notice, a minimum 
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of 100 sorties a day for selected divisions. Though the airmen were 
to complain, as usual, that the Army was calling them out for every 
little job, there was a greater understanding among them that air 


strikes were a much better way of dealing with entrenched enemy 
positions than costly ground assaults, even if aircraft losses ran 
higher as a result. 


India had enough aircraft to provide close air support and perform 
the interdiction mission at the same time. Though extensive strikes 
were flown against the enemy’s rear areas, his fuel dumps, 
ammunition depots, railroad bridges, and convoys, the results were 
not commensurate with the effort. This was partly because the pilots 
took time to learn their job, and partly because the tools were 
lacking. The essence of such missions is first-class reconnaissance 
and a highly responsive command and control system. India’s total 
high-technology reconnaissance assets were its 12 MiG-25s, of which 
no more than half were available at any given time. The complexities 
of their sensor systems forced high down-times for the Foxbats. The 
demands on this small force were enormous. Every day the China 
border had to be screened, the Arabian Sea checked, deep-strike 
targets inside Pakistan identified. This left very few sorties for 
support of tactical operations. Though the IAF 


did its best to cover the gap with visual reconnaissance, this was 
inadequate and a highly dangerous operation in view of Pakistan’s 
sophisticated air defence. It is a matter of record that the highest 
number of MVC awards in the IAF went to the reconnaissance pilots, 
who mostly had little between them and death except their flying 
skills. 


Even when the Foxbats could be directed for tactical reconnaissance, 
there was no real-time link with ground stations to immediately 
provide the data to air commanders. Many targets of opportunity 
were missed because of the delay between acquiring and processing 
the data. 


Nonetheless, at virtually no time of the day or night were IAF armed 
reconnaissance lighters absent from the front. If they did not cause 
more damage, it was because of Pakistan’s enormous air defence 
organisation, consisting of 60 regular and 
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reserve flak regiments with over 4,0( O guns. This forced the IAF to 
slay further away from vital targets than it would have liked. 


Pakistan, because of its more limited resources, had to be far more 
cautious. Moreover, because its ground forces enjoyed less firepower 
than the Indian Army, the calls on tactical air power were far 
greater. 


Pakistan’s method of operations was, therefore, to mass its air power 
for high-priority operations, and thus wrest from the IAF a 
temporary air superiority for the duration of the operations. This 
tactic was employed time and again, with good results, in North 
Kashmir, Sialkot, Multan, and the attack on the Rann of Kutch. 


The PAF’s greatest problem was the Indian Army’s five mobile air 
defence groups. The Indian Army allotted one such air defence group 
to each corps in the plains, and they made impossible the flight o f 
the PAF at altitudes of over 100 metres. 


Moreover, the Indians had unlimited supplies of SAM-6 missiles; they 
were prepared to expend 30 SAM-6s to bring down one enemy 
aircraft. Luckily for Pakistan, the back-up mobile SAM-1 Is and 
ZSU-23 anti-aircraft guns were in very short supply. As often as not, 
the Army would refuse to allot these to the field formations, 
preferring to keep them back for defence of fixed targets. 


Another circumstance that aided Pakistan was that immediately 
after the outbreak of war operation frequencies of the Indianised 
SAM-6 missile had been compromised. The Army always conducted 
test-firings hundreds of miles away from the western front, to avoid 
losing the frequencies to the Pakistan JISS. But once in combat, there 
was no help for exposing them to the JISS. Since Pakistan had been 
provided with programmable electronics countermeasures gear by the 
US, it was a relatively simple matter to adapt to the new threat. 


Nonetheless, the air defence system with the Indian Army was 
formidable, and there is testimony on record from captured PAF 
pilots that they considered the SAM-6 the greatest threat. 


On the Pakistani side, luckily for India the six Hawk 
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batteries were deployed for defence of static targets, with the 
exception of a SAM belt between Lahore and Sialkot. Pakistan had 
been supplied the Improvcd-ZfawA; version, and the missile proved 


highly lethal. Pakistan averaged one kill for every four missiles fired. 
At most times it was virtually impossible to attack any Hawk- 
defended target except at extreme low level, and this accounted for 
the inability of the IAF to give the Army the degree of air support 
needed in the Sialkot sector battles. When Jordan sent four batteries 
to Pakistan in early November, the Hawk belt was extended from 
Lahore to Multan, which had the effect of curbing IAF operations 
here. 


This was not of much strategic consequence, as the Army was, in any 
case, unable to cross the Sutlej. 


Of vital importance to Pakistan were its Mavericks, which greatly 
multiplied the efficiency of its limited number of tactical support 
sorties. To the last, Pakistan utilised its limited stocks very sparingly, 
and with the exception of the attack against Indian 41 Armoured 
Division they were seldom used against ground targets. Instead, 
Pakistan preferred to employ them against communications targets in 
an effort to reduce Indian lateral mobility along the front. 


Though India used the French AS-30 laser-guided air-to-surface 
missile, it was an expensive weapon, available only in limited 
numbers. The IAF preferred to keep it for high-value targets, and was 
also conserving stocks for the next phase in the ground war, which 
was not, however, destined to occur. 


Air-to-air combat is the sine qua non of an air force. 


Before the war, the air forces of both sides along with civilian 
enthusiasts had hotly debated the merits of the fighters on both sides. 
As usual, the F-16 was the focus of attention to the exclusion of 
other fighters. But both sides were to be disappointed, as the pilots of 
both airforces were under strict instructions to avoid air-to-air 
combat except when absolutely essential. 


Though the IAF made every effort to draw out the Pakistanis, the 
PAF was only too aware that to rise to the Indian bait was to lose the 
attrition battle because of its smaller size. The 
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Pakistani tactic was generally to force IAF attackers to break oiT 
their attacks and jettison their bombs, rather than to directly engage 
them in combat. Similarly, when intercepted on Indian territory, PAF 


aircraft were under orders to jettison their bombs and escape back to 
Pakistan. 


But when the two sides did tangle, the PAF usually came out ahead. 
There were several reasons for this. For one thing the PAF pilots had 
far more training hours, thanks to the generosity of the Arabs. 
Several of them had built up over 3,000 flying hours on tours in 
Libya, the UAE, and Saudi Arabia, where unlimited hours were 
available. In practice this meant these pilots could pile up 500 hours 
a year, while their Indian counterpart was lucky to make 180 hours. 
Next, conscious of their severe numerical disadvantage, PAF pilots 
had been specifically trained for fighting against larger numbers, 
mainly on Turkish air combat ranges, and were well acquainted with 
low-speed manoeuvres on the Mirage and F-5E. 


Further, again thanks to the Arabs, many PAF pilots had ample 
experience flying against the MiG-21 and MiG-23. They were well 
aware of the weak points of these a rcraft, and did their best to 
exploit them. 


Motivation was yet another vital factor. Recently, the IAF had had 
difficulties in getting the highly capable pilots it needed. The services 
as a whole had not been getting the best young men available to the 
country, as these preferred industry and commerce to a military 
career. Even in peacetime a fighter pilot’s lot is hard, dangerous, and 
difficult, and few choose this path. The problem was compounded by 
the slow promotional opportunities in all services, despite the 
Government’s attempt to remedy this in the period 1980-82. As a 
result, many skilled officers had retired prematurely, and many were 
being forced to remain by refusal of their retirement requests, not the 
best way of motivating men. The PAF, on the other hand, had no 
such problem. Pakistani officers were more pampered than their 
Indian counterparts, with better service conditions and pay. Then, 
young men join the air force because they want to fly, and that they 
got aplenty in the PAF on account of the 
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numerous postings to Arab nations. 


Last, there were the aircraft themselves. The PAF simply had better 


aircraft. As a broad rule, two MiG-21 bis were needed to equal one F 
-16, and the Mirage had belter electronics and weapons than the 
MiG-21 or MiG-23. 


In all the excitement about the F-16s, the Indians usually overlooked 
the F-5E, which in the air combat mode was an absolute menace, 
especially against the MiG-21. It had all the MiG-21 advantages of 
manoeuvrability and lightness with none of the disadvantages of 
range, electronics and weapons. After the war began, Saudi Arabia 
released the Sidewinder AIM-9L 


air-to-air missile to Pakistan. In combination with the F-5E, the 
weapon devastated Indian fighters in the few air engagements that 
were fought with it. Its main advantage over other, similar weapons 
was that it could be fired from a wider envelope. 


Fortunately, Pakistan had to divert most of its F-5Es for attack 
duties. 


The MiG-19 proved to be no slouch at lower altitudes, where the 
MiG-21 could not utilise its superior speed to best advantage. 


Its capabilities had long been enhanced with new, retrofitted 
electronics and Sidewinder missiles. 


On the Indian side, the MiG-21 fully lived up to its reputation as a 
versatile fighter, dangerous under most combat conditions. The 
Matra 550 air-to-air missile carried by the MiG-21 was a great 
equaliser in combat against the F-16 and F-5E. Nonetheless, its short 
endurance, limited radar, and unsophisticated electronics proved to 
be distinct liabilities in the high-technology war now being fought.' 
The advantage lay in numbers: the IAF could normally put up four 
MiG-21s to one PAF aircraft. This was sufficient to offset any 
performance disadvantages. If MiG-21 pilots proved to be cautious 
about engaging the few F-16s they encountered, this was 
understandable. While four MiG-21s were distinctly superior to two 
F-16s providing the combat starts on equal terms, the superior radar 
of the F-16s always gave the American fighter an edge before combat 
was joined. But as noted, because of their limited numbers, the PAF 
was not overly anxious to risk its F-16s either. 
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The MiG-23 was satisfactory in the dogfighting combat role, but 
nothing outstanding, it is a big, heavy airplane, not ideally suited for 
this role, despite its good acceleration. As a Combat Air Patrol 


Fighter, however, it proved its worth, thanks to its excellent long- 
range radar and long-range air-to-air missiles. 


The IAF ilew 25,000 sorties in 35 days, three and a half times 
greater than in the shorter 1971 war. Then 95 aircraft had been lost 
to all causes, or some 1.4 per 100 sorties. The loss rate in 1984 ran 
marginally higher, some 1.5 per 100 sorties resulting in a loss of 370 
aircraft. Of these 120 were lost to noncombat causes. 


Wartime flying requires fudging of most safety regulations: men and 
machines must work much harder. The rise in accidents is then 
inevitable. Some 200 pilots were killed or captured, and another 80 
seriously wounded. In 3971, Josses were around 20 per cent of first- 
line strength: in 1984 they rose to 40 per cent of the front-line 
strength, if auxiliary squadrons are counted. Clearly, such a loss 
could not have been sustained without the steady replacement of 
downed aircraft from the Soviets. 


The PAF flew 9,000 sorties, slightly more than three times its 1971 
total. Then it had lost 72 aircraft to all causes, roughly 2.5 per 100 
sorties. The total was inflated because of the loss of some 19 aircraft 
in the eastern sector. In 1984 the loss rate came down to 2 per 100, 
for a total of 180 to all causes 50 per cent of first-line strength. Even 
more so than India, the PAF could not have sustained such a loss 
without replacement aircraft from the outside. 


Pakistan was to claim two air aces with five kills apiece one pilot 
flying the F-16 and the other the F-5E. India claimed no aces. Its 
highest scorer was a MiG-21 pilot with three kills. This was because 
the PAF was putting up three times fewer sorties than the IAF, so the 
Indians had less chance to score. India also had more pilots per 
aircraft on an average so each pilot tended to fly fewer sorties. 


A post-war analysis was to show that IAF pilots with the benefit of 
Air Combat Manoeuvring Range training had three times greater 
chance of surviving than those without such 
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training. Of the 250 pilots downed, more than two-thirds were lost 
before they completed 10 sorties. 


No breakdown is 


available from Pakistan, but unsurprisingly, the fewest losses were in 
the F-16 squadrons and the M iG-19 and Mirage squadrons built 
from the Combat Commanders School, all with the PAF’s most 
experienced pilots. 


Interestingly, the pilot with the greatest number of sorties flown on 
the Indian side was one flying an ancient trainer Hunter of 37 
Squadron. He logged 53 reconnaissance sorties in the fighting for 
North Kashmir, twice picking up a Maha Vir Chakra in 15 days. 


There were many lessons to be relearned in the 1984 air war. 


Relearned, because the NATO air forces in general, and the US Air 
Force in particular, had advertised these lessons for many years. 


First and foremost, it really was the man that counted rather than 
the machine, and fighter pilots really are a special breed of person. 
The fighter pilot with the right qualities, right training, and right 
aircraft, is easily worth ten pilots not so well placed. 


Second, in air war, the aircraft itself has more and more become a 
weapon platform, part of an integrated system. The 


‘soft’ part of the system, the electronics and missiles in particular, 
are now the vital determinants in air combat. A single AWACS 


can double the effectiveness of the force operating under its 
command: for example, 100 planes with an AWACS are worth 200 
without. Similarly, 100 planes with advanced countermeasures are 
worth twice as many with relatively unsophisticated 
countermeasures. 


Third, to simply defend your air space requires relatively few 
aircraft. With proper systems, you can defend adequately with one- 
fourth to one-sixth the number of attackers. But to take the air war 
to the enemy, and to dominate him over his own ground, is a costly 
and expensive business. 


These points are worth keeping in mind whenever there is an urge to 
criticise the IAF for not having done better despite its great numerical 
advantage vis-a-vis the PAF. 


13 


Foreign In terve n tions 


The Soviet Intervention 


Wuhin hours of India’s declaration of war, the Soviets issued a 
strongly worded statement emphasising their support of India. 


» ”'cle, 9 of the Indo-Soviet Friendship Treaty was invoked. By 
Jyti3, this article had been altered compared to 1971, when the 
Treaty was originally signed. Then it committed both sides to 
consultations in the event of war, and left them open to take other 
measures which might further their mutual security interests. Now, 
however, Article 9 specifically provided for Soviet intervention if the 
territorial integrity of India was threatened by any external power. 
The correct interpretation of this clause was to become the source of 
great friction between the two friends. 


In the beginning there was no problem in their relationship The 
Soviets were delighted when the Indian pre-emptive strike put back 
the Pakistani nuclear weapons programme by several years. The 
outbreak of war did not distress them to any great degree, as long as 
war could be confined to the hereditary enemies. 
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They expected a short, indecisive war. If however, India took back 
Kashmir, that was all to the general good. They did not assess 
Pakistan to have any chances of inflicting a defeat on India, or any 


victory for India. 


Within four days of the outbreak o f war, four Soviet freighters 
began loading heavy war material for India at the Black Sea port of 
Odessa. The main items were T-72 tanks, BMP-1 


infantry lighting vehicles, 130mm and ZSU-23 guns, MiG-21 
and MiG-23 aircraft, spares, and ammunition of every kind. 


On October 15, Soviet An-22 jumbo freighter aircraft and 11-76 jet 
freighters aircraft began landing at Delhi and Allahabad at the rate 
of one every six hours. Their route took them over Iranian 
Baluchistan, down to the Arabian Sea, eastwards for India, avoiding 
the immediate war zone. The airlift, starting at about 150 tons of 
materials a day, eventually grew to three times that amount. It 
consisted of high-priority items, mainly for the Indian Air Force, with 
aircraft spares, ammunition, and missiles making up most of the 
cargo. By the time of the ceasefire, some 8,000 tons was to come in 
by air, and 40,000 tons by sea, including supplies in transit or 
loading at Odessa. Thanks to the Soviets, this was to be one war in 
which India could expend as much material as it wanted. 


Later, Soviet aircraft were to load war material from France and 
Britain for India. India’s own airlift capacity was so stretched that 
sparing even two 11-76 was difficult, so the Soviets stepped in. The 
aircraft were hurriedly repainted in IAF colours out of deference to 
the wishes of the hosts, who were not amused by the incongruity o f 
the situation. Both countries had signed solemn agreements with 
India to continue war material supplies in wartime, and they 
honoured their promises. 


The first active Soviet intervention for India came on the outbreak of 
war. The Soviets had a Kara anti-submarine cruiser, three missile 
destroyers of various kinds, two nuclear submarines, and two 
conventional submarines in the Indian Ocean at the time. To these 
eight major warships should be added three minor ones and 10 
support ships, making a squadron of 21. One destroyer was acting as 
tattletale to the US Navy’s Task Group 
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53.1, built around the carrier USS Nimitz. The two nuclear-powered 
submarines were at sea. The remaining ships were either in port at 
Aden and Socotra, or on short training cruises near their ports. 


Immediately, the Soviets began exchanging information with the 
Indian Navy on US fleet movements. In 1971 the Soviets had also 
made information available to India, but on a selective basis 
designed to further their own political ends. Now the situation was 
different: information was given without restraint, and 
interpretations given only when requested by the Indians. 


On October 15 the Japanese Maritime Self Defence Agency reported 
that a large group of Soviet warships had left Vladivostok 
presumably for the Indian Ocean. The group included the aircraft 
carrier Minsk and three escorts, two missile submarines, and various 
support ships including an amphibious landing ship capable of 
carrying 400 Soviet marines. This powerful increment represented 


the 
largest 
single group of Soviet warships 


dispatched to the Indian Ocean at one time. 


On October 18 a detachment of two Soviet Tu-126 Airborne Warning 
and Control System aircraft arrived in India in response to an urgent 
request by the IAF, which was upset at the ease with which the PAF 
had penetrated Indian airspace during the anti-bridge campaign. One 
AWACS was dispatched to watch the China border, the second 
helped the IAF fill vital gaps in the Indian warning and control 
network. Though the battle controllers on board the AWACS were 
Soviet, the rest of the non-flying crew were Indian. This did not make 
for the most efficient operation of the aircraft, especially since the 
Indian versions of the Tu-126 being outfitted had considerably 
different equipment, but it was a point of pride for India that total 
reliance should not be placed on the Soviets in the matter. 


Soviet assistance in convoying ships across the northern Arabian Sea 
has already been recorded in the section on the sea war. 


Though the Soviets had already done more for India than they had 
ever done for any ally except Vietnam (and in some respects more 
than they had done for Vietnam, as with the 
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dispatch of the AWACS), India’s demands for help increased 
dramatically after the first ten days of war. 


To start with, China had begun reinforcing its positions in the Aksai 
Chin area, albeit slowly. There was little snow in the arid western 
zone of Tibet, but still the cold was considerable at this time o f the 
year, and China’s transportation system was notoriously weak in its 
provinces. An HQ 5 Army had been identified as now operating from 
Gartok, along with a previously independent infantry division from 
Sinkiang. The indications were that two more divisions would arrive. 


Previously, only border 
divisions had been stationed in the area. The designation 5 


Army had bad recollections for India: this was the formation that 
had fought in western Tibet during the 1962 war. Later it had 
returned to Sinkiang and was disbanded in the reorganisation of the 
Chinese Army during the Cultural Revolution. 


To India, this reinforcement, coming as it did on the heels of the 
setbacks in North Kashmir, was nothing short of alarming. The 
political pundits might say that China was not going to make trouble 
for India, but then why was it reinforcing in the area? 


When India told the Soviets that it feared Chinese action in the 
Ladakh sector, and asked what the Soviets proposed to do about the 
buildup, the Soviets replied that they intended to do nothing. Their 
analysis was that the Chinese buildup was purely defensive. By 
making the pre-emptive strike against Pakistan, India had displayed 
a highly assertive posture, and the Chinese were probably concerned 
that this might next, at some time, extend to a surprise grab of 
Indian-claimed, Chinese-occupied territory in Ladakh. When India 
insisted on some Soviet action to offset the Chinese buildup, which 
was being widely advertised in the Western press, the Soviets 
reluctantly agreed to increase the readiness of their divisions facing 
Sinkiang. 


Any doubts that India might have had about the Soviets actually 
carrying out their promise were dispelled when the US reported also 
through the pi ess that this was being done. Nonetheless, the Soviets 
quickly explained both to the US and China that they were 
responding to Indian pressure: they wanted to avoid 
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any misunderstanding with these two countries. 


The next problem was less easily resolved. On October 20, Indian 22 


Division surrendered in the Rann of Kutch and Indian intelligence 
learned that HQ Pakistan XII Corps and 16 


Infantry Division would be shifted from Quetta to the Indian border. 
Much of the Indian war plan had assumed that the Soviets would 
help tie down Pakistan’s two corps and four divisions facing 
Afghanistan. Without such help, Pakistan would be approximately as 
strong as India: it had 23 effective divisions compared to 33 lor 
India, ten of which were mountain divisions. 


Of the mountain divisions perhaps three could be safely diverted to 
the Pakistan front, giving India 26 divisions against Pakistan’s 23, 
which was insufficient for a decisive victory. If, however, Pakistan 
was lorced to keep four divisions in its west, then the margin became 
26 to 19 in India’s favour, certainly adequate for a favourable 
decision. 


For the Soviets the choices were stark. To ensure that those divisions 
remained in the west required pressure on the Pakistan-Afghanistan 
border. 


That would set 
back the process 


of normalisation between Pakistan and the Soviets. While the Soviets 
were clearly prepared to write off Pakistan if India was in danger, 
there was no telling how the Americans would react if Washington 
began believing that an Indo-Soviet design to destroy Pakistan was in 
the offing. If the Soviets stepped up tension along Pakistan’s western 
border, the US would certainly have ample reason for this 
supposition. Washington was now bound by treaty to Pakistan, and 
American technicians were helping to operate the Pakistan Joint 
Integrated Surveillance System. This implied a high degree of 
American commitment to Pakistan s defence. Of course, the 
Americans were notorious for selling out their allies if these proved 
inconvenient. Nonetheless, for the past two years Washington had 
been in an increasingly belligerent mood. The last thing the Soviets 
wanted was a conflict with the US over Pakistan. In the four decades 
since the end of World War II, the Soviets had achieved a very great 
deal by diplomacy and subversion: open conflict with the other 
superpower was not their style or in their interest. 
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For some days the Soviets successfully temporised on the issue. No 
shift of Pakistani troops had yet occurred, so why should India get 
worked up? 


India s setbacks in the first few days of war had, however, induced a 
mood of grimness and desperation among the leadership. 


It was apparent that India’s mobilisation was proceeding badly; now 
that the Pakistanis planned to shift troops from the Afghan border, 
the possibility arose that they could build up a decisive advantage, 
23 divisions to some 17 Indian, and score a major victory. 


One of the least understood aspects of the Indo-Soviet relationship 
was that though India was clearly the junior partner it seldom 
minced words when the Soviets delayed or refused doing what India 
wanted. Some very sharp exchanges took place between the two 
sides, both in Delhi and in Moscow but the Soviets were able to delay 
when the Soviet President decided to visit Delhi for consultations. 


By the time he did arrive, on October 25, India received indications 
that Pakistan 7 Division was about to move from the Peshawar 
sector. Though the situation on the battJefronts was considerably 
better at this time, with large-scale attacks underway in the Sialkot 
and Multan sectors, India was unrelenting. Every time ihe Soviet 
President pointed out that the military initiative was with India, that 
the Soviets would neutralise China and that India could commit more 
mountain troops to the Pakistan front, and that India s much greater 
staying power negated the effect of Pakistan s transfers, the Indian 
Prime Minister repeated India’s position: the Soviets were treaty- 
bound to help India and they must ensure that as many Pakistani 
troops as possible remained on the Afghan border. 


The Soviet President then said that the treaty called for Soviet 
intervention only when India’s territorial integrity was threatened. 
Pakistan’s gains had been made on India’s barren flanks, in areas of 
little military importance, and India would soon recover these losses. 
On the other hand, India was on the verge of making major inroads 
into Pakistan, in very sensitive areas. So far from India’s territorial 
integrity coming under 
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threat, it was the other way around, and India would have to decide 
how far it wanted to push in risking an American riposte in support 
of Pakistan. 


The Indian Prime Minister remained adamant. With great reluctance 
the Soviets agreed to step up Afghan Army activity on Pakistan’s 
western border. At the same time they carefully informed the 
Americans as to what was happening, and reiterated that while they 
supported the Indian claim to Kashmir, they also supported 
Pakistan’s right to exist. They had no intention of provoking a major 
war. 


The problem for India now became that even without the Soviet 
reassurance, the Pakistanis and the Americans were quite aware that 
the Soviets were intent on a low profile on the Afghan border. The 
original purpose of the Pakistan Joint Integrated Surveillance System 
had been to warn of any Soviet activity along the Pakistan border; 
the system had been extended to cover parts of the Indian border 
only when it became apparent this could be done at a marginal cost. 
The information provided by the JISS clearly showed no Soviet 
buildup; accordingly, Pakistan had begun shifting troops after 
cautiously waiting ten days. 


Nonetheless, despite being very hard pressed in the first three weeks 
of war, Pakistan left half its Afghan front forces intact: there was no 
telling when the Soviets actually began creating incidents. 


Indian suspicions that the Soviets were being rather halfhearted in 
the matter were reinforced when, on October 27, Pakistan 7 Infantry 
Division was reported moving into reserve for the Western Kashmir 
sector. 


The row that started to build up between the two friends 
‘was, however, quickly overshadowed by a bigger disagreement. 


On October 29, the radio monitoring stations of seven nations, 
including India, picked up a broadcast from eastern Iran on a 
frequency previously used by the Iran Government radio. 


This broadcast proclaimed the emergence of an independent People’s 
Democratic Republic of Baluchistan, and called upon the Baluchis in 
Afghanistan and Pakistan to join their Iranian brethren in raising the 
banner of revolt. 
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The announcement galvanised and electrified the international 
actors in the Indo-Pakistan war. The US, Pakistan, Iran and China 
immediately saw the hands of the Soviets and Indians in the affair. 


The US Administration warned that it was the start of the long- 
feared Soviet drive for warm water ports; Pakistan and Iran saw it as 
the start of the attempt to break up their respective countries. All the 
confidence built up between the Americans and Soviets that the latter 
were doing their best to keep the Indo-Pakistan war contained was 
now shattered. 


The Americans saw ail Soviet assurance as dissimulation to hide 
their real plans. The Chinese, more worried than ever before, now 
began the incredibly difficult process of reinforcing eastern Tibet in 
the late autumn. Soon, India was to identify advance elements of the 
Chinese 50 Army from Chengtu opposite the extreme northeast 
corner o f Arunachal Pradesh. As a matter o f historical interest, the 
formation was not, however, effectively deployed till the next April. 


In actual point of fact, neither the Soviets nor the Indians had 
anything to do with the declaration of an independent Baluch 
republic. Both countries had agents among the Iranian Baluchis, and 
knew that the Baluchis aspired to have their own country some day; 
nonetheless, the announcement caught them totally by surprise. It 
appeared that the Iranian Baluchis had, on their own, decided to 
take advantage of the Indo-Pakistan war to make their move. 


For the Soviets, this could not have come at a worse possible time. 
They knew nothing was surer to cement the American commitment to 
Pakistan, and to draw the Iranians into helping Pakistan, than the 
Baluchi action. Their fears were fully realised when the US Navy 
announced the dispatch o f additional warships into the Arabian Sea, 
and the Joint Task Force HQ of the US Rapid Deployment Force was 
put on alert at McDill Air Force Base in Florida. 


For India, however, the announcement of a PDRB was the 
opportunity o f a lifetime. This now provided the means to settle 
scores with Pakistan once and for all. 


To understand India’s next actions, it is necessary to appre- 
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ciatc the extent of the change in its attitudes to Pakistan engendered 
by the war. Before the war, India accepted the status quo between 
the two nations. Pakistan was a potential threat because of US arms, 


but India was confident of its strength in any future war. For the 
rest, India was content to let disputed matters lie between itself and 
Pakistan, even though it would have preferred a greater say in the 
affairs of Pakistan. 


After the outbreak of war, however, India’s perception of Pakistan 
changed diametrically. Pakistan’s early victories, the air campaign 
against the economic infrastructure, the attacks against civilian 
centres, had all combined to create a sense of dreadful insecurity. It 
mattered little to India th a t Pakistan was now getting the worst of 
it, and that given the mobilisation time differential between the two 
countries, going to war with minimal warning inevitably meant an 
initial Pakistani advantage. 


All rationality had gone out of the window: all India wanted was 
that never again should Pakistan be a threat. That in turn meant that 
Pakistan must be reduced to a rump state; Kashmir must be 
recovered, and large parts of Pakistan must be taken. 


The problem was that progress on the ground was relatively slow. 
There was no success in recovering ground lost in the Rann of Kutch 
and in North Kashmir. There was stalemate on the Lahore front. 
Gains were being made in Multan and Sialkot sectors, but the 
military knew full well that it would be very difficult to expand these 
gains unless a very long war. say of six months duration, or even a 
year, could be fought. And as long as the Arabs continued to pour 
money and arms into Pakistan, even that span of time might not 


suffice. 


Here now was a golden opportunity to cripple Pakistan. If the Soviets 
would release the 12,000 armed Baluchis residing in Afghanistan, 
Pakistan would be faced with an insurgency of unprecedented 
magnitude. India and the Soviets could expand the insurgency by 
providing arms and advisors. Pakistan’s military resources would be 
divided; pressure on the Pathans to revolt would increase; internal 
unrest in Sind and Kashmir would increase; and India would have 
the opportunity of combining internal threats and external pressure 
to bring 
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Pakistan to heel. 


The Soviets, however, refused to release the Baluchis in Afghanistan. 


In fact, Baluchi camps were surrounded with extra guards, to ensure 
they did nothing rash. The emergence of a PDRB would be a godsend 
to them. Yet, they did not believe in acting rashly. If the Baluchis 
were released prematurely, they might be massacred by Pakistan’s 
security forces and nothing gained as a result. A guerilla campaign 
required much preparation, much thought. It was not to be rushed 
into on the spur of the moment. 


This apart, the Soviets wanted to avoid provoking American 
intervention while the Indo-Pakistan war continued. Such 
intervention could only rebound against India. 


India, however, did not feel that American intervention was a real 
possibility. The so-called Rapid Deployment Force was not ready, 
and in any case, despite all their belligerence, the Americans would 
not want to get into a situation where their troops might get killed. 
India seriously doubted the American will to fight: the record from 
Indochina to Nicaragua and El Salvador seemed to prove as much. 
And as for the US Navy, the Soviets would take care of it. That the 
naval balance of power had turned against the Americans was 
evident from the writings of the Americans themselves. 


When India found that far from doing anything about the PDRB the 
Soviets had curbed the Pakistani Baluchi rebel groups in 
Afghanistan, the disagreements with the Soviets on conduct of war 
flared to new highs. A second visit by the Soviet President did 
nothing to cool tempers. Some extremely harsh words were said on 
both sides: the Soviets were unaccustomed to being spoken to as the 
Indians were doing, and despite their ability as seasoned diplomats 
to endure a great deal, their patience with their.ally was slipping. 


The issues, as both sides saw them, were stark and simple. 


What was the Soviet Union going to do to contribute to Indian war 
aims? That was the Indian position. Did the Indians wish to drag 
everyone into a wider war? That was the Soviet position. 
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After two days of heated and bitter talks, the Soviet President 
returned home, having firmly stated that the Soviets would do 
everything possible to help India short of risking a shooting match 
with the Americans. 


On November 1, during the daily Chiefs of Staff meeting with the 
Cabinet, the Navy Chief put forward a proposal that had long been 
studied by the Naval Staff. The Cabinet immediately accepted the 
proposal, and that very evening preparations for a new operation 
began. 


Instead of hitting its head against the toughest part of Pakistan, its 
eastern front, India was now planning to attack its weakest area, the 
southwestern part. 


If the Soviets would not 
help then, India would go it alone. Thus was the Gwader Strike born. 
The Arab Intervention 


A working paper produced by the Ministry o f External Affairs when 
options for the pre-emptive strike against Pakistan were being 
considered, had put the Muslim and Mideastern states into six 
separate categories. This showed the complexity of the Arab problem. 
It is a tribute to the Ministry that during the war its analysis was 
proved correct in all except minor details. 


First, there was the group of countries that were allies of Pakistan. 
This included the UAE, Jordan, Turkey, Saudi Arabia and Libya. No 
matter how good India’s relations with these countries, they would 
support Pakistan. Second, there were states who might prefer to stay 
neutral between the warring nations, but would inevitably be under 
very heavy pressure from pro-Pakistan states to support Pakistan 
when the chips were down.’:These states included Kuwait, Iraq, 
Morocco and Algeria. 


Third, there were the states differing with Pakistan but not for India. 
These included Egypt and Iran. Fourth, there were states opposed to 
any increase in India’s dominance, but not automatically likely to 
help Pakistan. These included Indonesia, Sudan, and Somalia. Fifth, 
there were states within the Soviet sphere of influence who would not 
help India but not hinder 
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the Soviets if the latter required their facilities in a bid to help. 


These included Syria and the People’s Democratic Republic of 


Yemen. Sixth, there was Israel, which would be only too happy to 
help India, but whose help India could not take. 


While fully understanding the dimension of the problems it would 
have with the Arab and Muslim states in the event of war, India was 
reconciled to their aiding Pakistan. It planned to continue steadily on 
its path of friendship and cooperation with them regardless of how 
they benefited Pakistan. This was a wise decision and resulted in a 
rapid renormalisation of India’s relationships with them after the 
war. 


Libya, Turkey, the UAE and Saudi Arabia came immediately to 
Pakistan’s aid on the declaration of war 15 Mirage 5 fighters from 
the UAE and 40 from Libya, crewed and maintained by PAF contract 
personnel, were at once transferred to Pakistan. 


50 F-5A/ES came from Turkey and Saudi Arabia. Their transit was 
aided by Royal Saudi Air Force C-130 transports. Turkey began 
lifting to Pakistan stocks of vital spare parts and ammunition, and 
both Turkey and Saudi Arabia began pressurising the US to permit 
transfer of additional equipment. Small numbers of Turkish and 
Jordanian maintenance personnel and various items of support 
equipment for the F-5Es were also airlifted. 


Iran at first refused any cooperation whatsoever to Pakistan. 


Under unified pressure from other Muslim states, however, it 
changed its stand by allowing use of its airports, harbours, and roads 
for the transit of war material to Pakistan. This was of great help as 
it eased the logistics of supplying Pakistan. 


The expenditure of war material on Pakistan’s side was so greatly 
out of proportion to pre-war planning that, but for the help received 
from the Arabs, Pakistan would have been out of ammunition within 
seven days. As it was, a steady stream of supplies began arriving by 
air, road, and sea. In some cases the supply was delayed because the 
US refused a blanket permission for transfer of stocks held by 
Jordan, Turkey and Saudi Arabia. Nonetheless, all this help provided 
Pakistan with an endurance in battle it had never previously 

enjoyed. It could now risk material loss without overly worrying 
about replacement. 
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Among the items transferred, the most important were missiles (TOW 
from Saudi Arabia, Maverick from Saudi Arabia, Sidewinders from 
Turkey and Saudi Arabia, and Hawks from Turkey, Jordan and 
Saudi Arabia); aircraft ( Mirages from Libya, UAE, Lebanon and 


Egypt, the last two under Saudi pressure, and in Egypt’s case with the 
precondition that India should not know about the deal); F-5Es from 
Jordan, Turkey and Saudi Arabia); helicopters ( TOW-Cobra from 
Jordan, Puma and CH-47 from Libya); M-48 tanks (Turkey and 
later Iran); M-113 armoured personnel carriers (Libya, Turkey and 
Saudi Arabia); anti-aircraft guns (Iran); and general ammunition 
from a number of countries. 


The Saudis played an invaluable part in obtaining for Pakistan all 
sorts of supplies from West European firms who could not or did not 
wish to supply equipment directly, either because of wartime 
embargoes or because India was too important a customer to 
displease. 


Taken in sum, the amounts of war materials were formidable by any 
standards, including 130 fighters, 40 helicopters, 100 


tanks, 175 armoured personnel carriers, 5,000 missiles, and about 
20,000 tons of other war material. It was later estimated by 
Pakistan that the aid equalled some three weeks worth of attrition 
and war expenditure. 


Pakistan pressed very hard for an oil embargo against India but 
ultimately without success. The Saudis, in particular, were reluctant 
to use this ultimate weapon in any conflict other than with Israel, 
and they were anxious to avoid setting precedents. 


They were also aware that AO per cent o f India’s oil imports were 
not susceptible to pressure from the Arabs, and that India could 
make up the other 60 per cent totalling some 200,000 


barrels a day, by buying on the Rotterdam market, by increasing 
supplies from the Soviets, and by switch deals with oil traders. 
Doubtlessly an oil embargo would provide a grand boost to Pakistan 
and be a psychological blow to India, but the latter could ride it out 
and then no purpose would be served by the action. 


The real Arab intervention came when the Iranian Baluchis 
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declared their independence. Iran immediately came to terms with 
Pakistan and proceeded to dispatch its 16 Infantry Division to its 
Eastern province, to reinforce the 28th Division stationed there. Part 


of the division was based at the Pakistani cantonment of Turbat for 
two reasons. First, for effective counterinsurgency operations against 
the Iranian Baluchis, it was necessary to police both sides of the 
frontier. Otherwise the Iranian Baluchis could easily slip into 
Pakistan when the going became difficult. Second, Iran wanted to 
ensure that the Pakistani Baluchis gave no help to their Iranian 
brethren. 


Though the Iranian armed forces as a whole were in very bad shape 
due to the 1979 revolution, the internal struggles, and the war with 
Iraq, which had finally ended in 1982, a process of rebuilding had 
been in effect for more than two years. The troops Iran sent were, 
therefore, relatively well equipped. About 70 helicopters including 
gunships were with the division, and part of an F-5E squadron began 
operations off Pakistani airbases near Turbat. 


Had the Soviets unleashed the 12,000 Baluchis under arms in 
Afghanistan, the Iranian troops would have been in trouble. The 
Soviets knew, however, that the guerillas could not drive the Iranians 
and Pakistanis from their strongholds, and that Iran would further 
reinforce the area. The Soviets nonetheless did permit Baluchis from 
Iran and Pakistan free crossing of the Afghan border for sanctuary. 
Similarly, some Afghan-based guerillas were permitted to cross over 
to Pakistan, but not to mount operations from Afghanistan itself. 


By their very nature, guerilla operations take time for effective 
results. Though some areas quickly passed under guerilla control in 
Iranian Baluchistan, and though the Pakistani Baluchis stepped up 
their insurgent activities in Eastern Baluchistan, this did not affect 
the course of the war with India. 


Pakistan s regular troops were, in any case, concentrated around 
Quetta, Sibl, Kalat, and Jacobabad, and Western Baluchistan was 
guarded by paramilitary forces. Though the political consequences of 
the Baluch uprising were, of course, immense, and were to affect the 
war’s outcome, no useful diversion of Pakistani 
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strength took place. 


As recounted earlier, Pakistan shifted its HQ XII Corps and its 16 
Division to the Multan front as early as October 23, Now Pakistan 


was to shift more troops in response to the growing Indian pressure. 


In the closing days of October, Pakistan realised that India was in no 
mood to compromise, and that Chinese military support, always 
unlikely, was now definitely ruled out. India had already shifted 
three mountain divisions plus several brigades from the East; 
indications were that two or more additional divisions were in the 
process of being shifted to the west. If Pakistan could not use its 
three remaining divisions on the Afghan front it would be 
outnumbered some 20 divisions to 28 Indian. With such a large 
margin of superiority, India would prevail. 


It was also clear that the Soviets were not about to intervene: the 
evidence of the Pakistan Joint Integrated Surveillance System was 
unambiguous on this score. Nonetheless, Pakistan could not leave its 
western border completely denuded of troops. 


There was always the possibility that there would be serious border 
incidents with the Afghans; the Baluch guerillas would certainly take 
advantage of the situation; and the Soviets might change their mind. 
True, in the event of Soviet intervention US help would be 
forthcoming; nonetheless, there had, at least, to be a tripwire ground 
force deployed in the area. 


Pakistan, therefore, requested Jordan to dispatch two infantry 
brigades, a fighter squadron, and various anti-aircraft troops. 
Jordan readily complied once it was clarified that the infantry were 
to be employed only against insurgents or along the Afghan border. 
Pakistan had, in the past, helped Jordan with its internal security 
problems in a similar fashion, and the latter was happy now to 
return the favour. 


The problem now became transporting these troops to Pakistan. The 
airlift capacity o f Saudi Arabia and Jordan was already extended in 
supplying Pakistan with high-priority items and in helping maintain 
the F-5Es. Movement by sea would be a lengthy process, whereas 
Pakistan’s need was immediate. 


The US now stepped in, its second direct intervention o f the 
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war. The first was, of course, in the form of 200 technicians and 
contractor personnel installing and aiding operation of the Pakistan 
JISS. Twenty five C-5A and C-141 sorties a day were allotted to 


move Jordanian forces. The giant C-5A could lift six tactical 
helicopters or 20 jeeps or 10 heavy trucks in one move. By November 
2, four days after the declaration of a PDRB, the first elements of the 
Jordanian force began arriving. 


The political and military repercussions were tremendous. 


Pakistan suddenly drew fresh heart despite the disastrous setbacks in 
Multan and Sialkot sectors. It was no longer alone in its struggle with 
India, a struggle which the latter would otherwise win in due time 
because of its greater resources. The troop arrivals allowed major 
changes in Pakistani deployment. 


Pakistan_33 Division began shifting to the Multan front and XI Corps 
from Peshawar to the Sialkot front, with consequences that have 
already been detailed. While the Jordanians occupied Quetta and 
Kalat, prior to moving out on anti-insurgent patrols, the Afghan 
front troops were replaced by new raisings. These were conducted at 
Pakistan’s usual lightning speed when confronted by similar 
circumstances. 


In 1971, Pakistan had 


made combat-ready two new divisions within six months to replace 
transfers to its eastern wing; these divisions performed competently 
in the December war. Now Pakistan raised two new corps HQs and 
four new divisions at Peshawar (XIV Corps, 34 and 36 Divisions) 
and Quetta (XV Corps, 38 and 39 Divisions) and made them ready 
for second-line duties within 90 days. The method employed is 
instructive, because it shows that a state with a large pool of trained 
military manpower can always raise new troops provided the money 
is available. If, in the future, India is to decisively defeat Pakistan, it 
cannot be on the basis of simply raising new divisions, because 
Pakistan will equalise by responding in kind. 


Pakistan recalled from retirement a large number of officers 
including officers comprising the general staff of two complete corps 
command HQs. Many of these officers were in their late fifties, some 
were even 60 years of age. In an era, however, of improved medical 
care, a soldier can be of sound body and 
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health well past the normal age o f retirement, and his experience is 
invaluable. He can do the job provided he is not required to perform 
strenuous combat duty. With these officers as a nucleus, skeleton 
corps HQs, consisting of little more than a command staff and a 


signal company were formed. 


Next, Pakistan withdrew four independent brigade groups from the 
eastern front and used their command and support base resources to 
create the nucleus of the four division HQs. Brigade staifs were 
created from recalled officers and others picked up from all over the 
place. Similarly, several odds and ends went into the bases: a 
transport company from here, an engineer company from there. 
These formed the nucleus of full-scale units to be raised in good time. 


The G w ader S trike 

Continuation of the 

interrogation of 

Major-General 

S.K. Lall. * 

I/o: Col. A.N. Sharma. 

Witness: Honourable Justice Kartar Singh Ahluwalia. 
Time: 8.00 hours, November 6, 1984. 


Transcript Stenographer: A. Balasubramaniam Verification: 
Havaldar Duli Chand. 


Ijo: Good morning, General. No complaints so far on your 
treatment? 


Accused: No, no. I am being well treated. But I would like to meet my 
wife. She must be very worried by now. 


Ijo: She was informed the day of your arrest that you had to leave 
station on immediate work. She will not worry. 


Cigarette? 
Accused:' Thank you. 


Ijo: Has any coercion, threat, inducement, or promise been made or 
held out to you at any time in securing your cooperation in this 
interrogation? 


Accused: No, no. You keep asking me that. Everyone asks 
*Taken from the forthcoming Super-Spy by Meera Shankar and S.K. 


Sharma, ABC Publishers, New Delhi, 1985; excerpted in India 
Today, March 7, 1985. 
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me that ten times a clay. None, none at all. 


Ho: I’m sorry if it annoys you. We only want to make sure at all 
times that you are cooperating of your own free will motivated by 


feelings of guilt and remorse. 


Accused: What will happen to me? You will see I am leniently treated 
in view of my full cooperation? 


Ijo: I’m sorry but that is not up to me. I can only continue recording 
your statement, if you wish to continue. 


Accused: Yes—No. I mean, what is the sense of my continuing to talk 
to you if it only means that I ‘Il get into worse trouble. 


J/o: That is entirely up to you. Incidentally, even though everything 
we say must be recorded for your own protection, I am personally 
very curious about one point. 


My boy is an electronics engineer. He is thinking of migrating to 
America. Is it easy to get migration? 


Accused: No, no. It's quite difficult nowadays. They don’t give job 
certification so easily. You must have relatives 


. there. 
Ijo: I see you have some knowledge of this. 


Accused: Well—oh, well, there’s no harm done in telling you this. My 
son has also been planning to migrate to America and so naturally 
I’ve checked all the details on how it might be possible. 


Ijo: General, one point baffles me. I know you very well 


. by now, very thoroughly. I simply cannot believe that you would 
contact the Americans, just for money. That is what my superiors 
believe, but I cannot accept this. 


Accused: For money? They think I did it for money? Never, never. I 
come from one of the best families in India. I have no need for 
money. 


Ijo: Then why? I am only personally trying to understand. 
It is of no importance to what is happening here. But I pride myself 
on understanding a m an’s character. I know it can’t have been for 


money. But then why? 


Accused: (Inaudible.) 


Ijo: I ’m sorry, you spoke so softly I did not hear you. 
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Accused: I did it for my son. He has no future in India. He’s also an 
electronics engineer, very bright. The best he can manage is Rs. 
1,500 a month, which is absurd. He topped his class in fifth year at 


ILT Madras. He’s designed stuff so advanced people here don't even 
understand it. I wanted him to get out to have a chance in a country 
like America. 


l/o: That’s entirely understandable and commendable. It’s your duty 
to help your son. But how would he get to America, if you don’t mind 
my asking. Perhaps you can give me advice for my son. 


Accused: (Inaudible.) 
Ho: I apologise, but I could not make that out. 
Accused: He promised me a green card for my son. 


Ho: Miller promised you a green card for your son if you would 
supply him with confidential documents from DMO? 


Accused: Yes, yes, he did. Oh my God, I can’t continue — 
what have I done—what will my son think of me. 
I/o: Havaldar, please arrange tea for the General. 


The Gwader Strike was planned as a tri-service operation to satisfy 
the following objectives: 


(1) Destroy the Pakistan Navy submarine base at Gwader, thereby 
regaining control of the sea; 


(2) Dramatically show Pakistan and the world in general that no 
part of Pakistan was beyond reach of Indian attacks; (3) Draw away 
units from other parts of Pakistan; (4) Demonstrate to the Arabs that 
India was not entirely helpless in the face of the support to Pakistan; 
(5) Establish a base through which Baluch guerillas could be easily 
supplied; 


(6) Provide, if needed, a port town which the Baluchis could 
nominate as their capital, if India decided to escalate support to the 
rebels. 


Possibly the boldest and most wide-ranging plan made by India since 
the liberation of Bangladesh, it was also the most complex tri-service 
operation ever undertaken by independent India. 
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The plan was originated by the Navy. After initial hesitation, the 
Army and Air Force became firm supporters. It was to be conducted 
in three phases: 


(1) The Air Force would neutralise eight air bases including four in 
the Karachi area to permit the Navy to operate along the Pakistan 
coast. 


(2) The port and airfield at Pasni, east of Gwader, would be seized 
by a combined paratroop and amphibious assault. 


(3) The port and airfield at Gwader would be similarly seized. 


Once the two ports were secured, the three services would operate 
from them till such time as decided by the political considerations 
that would be created by the seizure. 


The political component on the plan was critical to its conception 
and implication. It was hoped that the loss of a large part of 
Baluchistan would shock Pakistan into suing for peace. India was to 
keep flexible its options for the region. If it suited India, the region 
would be returned to Pakistan. Alternatively, India might decide to 
give the seized area to the Baluch rebels, providing them with a 
defined territory from which to operate their independent state, 
which would have be protected by India. 


The Air Force’s part in the plan was large, but relatively simple. It 
was to wrest air superiority over the Karachi region and to keep the 
four airbases there suppressed for the duration of the expeditionary 
force. Next, it was to cooperate with the Army in the paratroop 
landings at Pasni and Gwader, and to eliminate two bases in western 
Baluchistan from which air pressure on the expeditionary force could 
be brought from the north. One of the bases was occupied by the 
Iranians who normally kept eight F-5Es, various helicopters, and 
support aircraft there. To avoid undue provocation to the Iranians, 
only the runway would be kept cratered by repeated attacks. The risk 
of accidentally killing Iranian troops was acceptable to the 
Government. Once Pasni and Gwader were taken, the IAF would 
operate from these airfields, both providing air cover to the 
expeditionary force, and protecting the Navy in its coastal operation. 


Dy we 
; at 
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The Army was to provide four brigades for the operation, including 
50 Parachute Brigade, two amphibious trained brigades (one of 
which was fighting in Kashmir), and an infantry brigade. 


Three armoured battlegroups consisting o f tanks and BMPs were to 
provide the mechanised element. A brigade each would be based at 
Pasni and Gwader; the infantry brigade would form a blocking force 
to the east of Pasni; the paratroop brigade would be a mobile reserve 
for the entire region. Three BSF battalions would protect the border 
with Iran. HQ 32 Infantry Division would be based at Pasni; it was 
actually only a command and control formation that had just been 
formed at Ranchi by upgrading a brigade HQ. The Gwader brigade 
would utilise the designation HQ 33 Infantry Division to control all 
troops in the area, and would be built up as soon as possible. A 
Provisional Expeditionary Corps V was also created for the 
operation: to be based at Pasni, it consisted of a skeleton staff and a 
signal company. 


The naval component consisted of 70 ships under the newly activated 
First Fleet, under the Western Naval Command. 


It would function in six task forces: (1) a diversionary group to 
attack Karachi and protect the eastern flank of the naval forces, (2) 
an Eastern Strike Force to attack Pasni and (3) a Western Strike 
Force to attack Gwader, (4) an amphibious force to land troops at 
both places, (5) a support force to provide combat and service 
support, and (6) a submarine force. The old cruiser INS Mysore 
would serve as the command ship for First Fleet; it was the only ship 
capable of embarking the necessary large staff. 


Altogether, the First Fleet would deploy one light carrier, one cruiser, 
three missile destroyers, three missile frigates, four antisubmarine 
frigates, ten smaller frigates, six missile corvettes, six submarines, 
plus various other ships. Virtually two-thirds of the Indian Navy’s 
combat strength was to be committed. 


Two parachute battalions were to be airlanded at Gwader and Pasni 
after commando groups had seized both airfields. Two battalions and 
two armoured combat groups would belauded from the sea, one each 
at Gwader and Pasni. INS Vikrant would helicopter-land an infantry 
battalion. Freighters would bring in 
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support troops, heavy equipment, and the rest of the assault force. 


The balance o f the expeditionary force would arrive by a second lift, 
employing ships that would return to the west coast to reload, and by 


airlift. 


At Pasni the army operation was two-pronged: one battalion by air 
and one by sea. At Gwadcr 


it was three-pronged. 


While the paratroop battalion would seize the airfield, the 
amphibious battalion would land at Gwader West Bay and the 
helicopter troops from INS Vikrant at Gwader East Bay. 


As both ports were protected only by Pakistani Frontier Corps troops 
plus miscellaneous forces, no serious opposition was anticipated. 


Some observers were later to argue that the plan was beyond the 
executive capability of the Indian armed forces. That might have 
been true; nonetheless, there was virtually no opposition in the area, 
rendering the landings administrative rather than combat in nature. 
The Pakistan Navy’s major warships would be split between three 
ports. The PAF would cease to be a factor after the initial IAF 
attacks. Several feints were to be staged to confuse the Pakistanis as 
to the real place of attack: they were to be led to believe it would 
take place west of Karachi. 


With complete naval and air superiority, even though many 
breakdowns and confusions would have taken place, India should 
have been able to conduct the operation successfully. 


This not only would have changed the course of war, it would have 
provided the means for ending it on India’s terms. 


For example, once the Pakistan Navy had been neutralised, India 
could have launched a two-pronged attack on Karachi, from the 
Kutch as well as from the west. Pakistan would have found it very 
difficult to continue the war with Karachi lost and the nation cut off 
from the sea. 


The operation was not, however, fated to take place. The IA F duly 
neutralised its airfields on schedule and the naval task forces 
actually began preparations for the landing. Some six hours before 
Indian paratroopers were to begin boarding their aircraft, a US 
parachute battalion from Italy dropped over Gwader, requiring the 
calling off o f the Gwader Strike. 
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The US Intervention 


As is the case with so much of history, the US intervention in the 
Fourth Indo-Pakistan War was the result of a misunderstanding. The 


US believed that India was about to seize Gwader as a prelude to a 
general uprising of the Baluchi people, and that the Soviets were 
using India as a proxy in what was to become the eventual 
dismemberment of Pakistan and possibly Iran. 


The war began with a very high degree of support from the American 
public for India. The successful pre-emptive raids at Chashma and 
Kahuta had delighted the Americans, who saw Pakistan’s nuclear 
programme as having taken a hard, possibly fatal knock. Americans 
love winners. And India looked like a winner. 


Of great impact in the US was the relative openness with which India 
allowed the foreign media to operate after the operation and during 
the war. Every day, Americans saw the war on their TV sets, thanks 
to sharp, clear pictures relayed through communication satellite. 
What they saw was the Indian side of the war, because Pakistan was 
following a highly restrictive policy towards the media. They saw 
India’s victories, and when they saw India’s defeats, it was through 
India’s eyes, which made a quite different impact than if the bad 
news had come from unsympathetic or hostile media. 


Supporters of India quickly translated the nationwide support for 
India into concrete action at the US State Department, the Pentagon, 
and Congress, the bodies most concerned with US foreign policy. 


India, it was argued, was now 


clearly about to achieve total dominance of the South Asian region. 
There was no point to the US aligning itself with the rump of a 
defeated Pakistan, and no point in antagonising India by pushing it 
into Soviet arms. India’s victory would bring a greatly reduced 
dependence on the Soviets, a stronger India would be truly 
nonaligned, and that augured well for America. 


On the other hand, there were those who argued that since the US 
had brought Pakistan into its security network, Pakistan was an ally. 
Either the US stood by it, or risk losing the little 


ae 
eT 
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credibility it had regained after Mr. Reagan's accession to the 
Presidency. If the US now backed India, Pakistan would provide one 
more ease of a small country mistakenly looking to the US for 
security and then being let down when the going got tough. Not only 


were the Saudis and the Arabs in general, breathing rather heavily 
down America’s neck to gain support for Pakistan, giving Pakistan to 
the wolves would mean every West Asian nation would have to re- 
evaluate its American ties. India’s geopolitical objectives were 
directly opposed to US interests. 


An Indian victory would make matters worse for Washington, not 
better, because not only would Pakistan cease to exist, Nepal, Sri 
Lanka and Bangladesh would now come under unbearable pressure. 
Did America want to write off the whole of South Asia? And what 
would happen to Iran? What was the evidence India would reduce 
the Soviet connection? It might even strengthen it, in gratitude for 
the unstinted support given by Moscow. 


While the debate raged, greatly complicated by the last throes of 
campaigning for the 1984 Presidential election, the US 


Government clamped down an embargo on arms supplies to the 
belligerents. The embargo was an anomaly, because no one else was 
observing one. India in any case had little US equipment. There was 
a great deal of “ we told you so” from those who had cautioned India 
against taking US arms. Pakistan was much more dependent on US 
arms, but as part o f previous agreements, the US had to let the Arab 
states and Turkey supply certain spec.lied equipment and 
ammunition to Pakistan. 


Though the US refused to let Saudi Arabia send its AWACS to 
Pakistan, it had to give in to Saudi pressure to permit supply of 
additional items as the war continued. 


The outbreak of war had seen the usual American moves towards 
reinforcing its crisis presence in any part of the globe. 


But because of the proximity of the fighting to the vital Gulf-Aden 
sea routes, the US was taking a good deal more interest than it had 
ever shown before in an Indo-Pakistan war. For example, the Rapid 
Deployment Force IiQ at Berbera was activated in a low key, and 
various units were put on alert for 
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possible intervention in the region. 


Before the war began, it had the following units in the Indian Ocean. 
The battleship Few Jersey, on its first cruise as the flagship of the 


newly activated Fifth Fleet; the Mideast Task Force with four frigates 
and destroyers; and a carrier battlegroup 


built around 

USS Constellation now 

permanently 

home-ported at Subic Bay in the Philippines. The US 


immediately dispatched a second battlegroup, from the Sixth Fleet in 
the Mediterranean, built around the mammoth nuclear-powered 
carrier, USS Nimitz. USS John F. Kennedy, heading another carrier 
battlegroup, prepared to move from the western Atlantic to the 
Indian Ocean, through the Suez Canal. Various air and naval air 
units were dispatched to the Indian Ocean, the most important of 
these being four AWACS to Saudi Arabia, and about 15 maritime 
patrol aircraft to boost the detachments at Masirah in Oman and 
Diego Garcia. 


The Soviets reacted predictably to the increased US presence, by 
issuing condemnations, threats, and warnings. If the knowledgeable 
noted somewhat cynically that the Soviet activity, naval and 
diplomatic, appeared oriented more towards impressing the Indians 
rather than scaring the Americans, they were widely outnumbered by 
those Indians who took reassurance from the Soviet moves, and who 
believed the Soviets would never let America intervene for Pakistan. 


India’s latent anti-Americanism, already exacerbated by years of 
bitter remonstration against the US arms supply to Pakistan, became 
further inflamed when news arrived of the Arabs transferring US- 
origin weapons to Pakistan. Still further, reports by the Soviets that 
the US was aiding Pakistan by transferring reconnaissance data and 
information from AWACS, aroused the Indians to a pitch of anger 
seldom equalled in the nation’s history. 


The real problem for the US began with the October 29 


declaration of an independent People’s Democratic Republic of 
Baluchistan. Even without the Indo-Pakistan war, such a move would 
have been of grave concern because it could herald the 
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long-feared Soviet move to break up Pakistan and Iran. A PDRB 
could survive only with Soviet help; once the Soviets arrived as 
advisors, it was a short step to converting the show into a Soviet 
front. Pakistani Baluchistan would then come under Soviet pressure; 


a successful detachment of this region for merger in the PDRB would 
provide the Soviets with two, nol just one, excellent ports on the 
Arabian Sea. Iran and Pakistar would be outflanked, and their 
disintegration only a matter ol time. 


The question in the US National Security Council, the decision- 
making body responsible for US initiatives and respom ses in the 
Indo-Pakistan crisis, now became a simple one: whai role, if any, 
was India going to play in this new drama. The sending of arms, 
money, even advisors to the PDRB was something the US could live 
with. A limited American rapprochement with the Iranians was 
already effective. The US had only to expand the assistance being 
provided Iran in refurbishing its armed forces after the 1979 
Revolution and 1980-82 war with Iraq, ensuring that Iran was quite 
capable of suppressing the PDRB on its own. On the other hand, any 
weakening of Pakistan as a result of the new Indo-Pakistan war 
would not only complicate Iran’s job in dealing with this latest 
insurgency, it could lead to an expansion of the insurgency to 
Pakistani Baluchistan, which in turn would further weaken Pakistan, 
perhaps irrevocably. 


If at first the US drew temporary reassurance from the lack of Soviet 
comment about the PDRB, Moscow having confined itself to a brief 
factual report on the development, that reassurance quickly turned 
to alarm when, on November 2, the PDRB 


radio started broadcasting appeals for Soviet, Afghan, and 
Indiandielp. This appeared to the Americans to pave the way for a 
Soviet intervention. US options were limited: Washington could 
hardly take any action in the matter unless invited by the Iranians. 
Just because spares and ammunition in restricted quantities was 
being sent to Iran was no guarantee that the Iranians would ask the 
US for help. And by the time they overcame their pride to request for 
help, several Soviet divisions 
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could be comfortably ensconced in their eastern province, too late 
for direct US action without risking global war. 


I f the US was now able to draw reassurance from the Soviet failure 


to publicise the rebel requests for help, now becoming a daily feature 
of PDRB radio, it started worrying again by November 4. Pakistan 
had withdrawn west of the Sutlej in the M ultan sector, and it was 
merely a matter of time before Sialkot fell. More Indian troops were 
moving up from the east. It was beginning to look like India was 
going to make this a fight to the finish, a belief reinforced when the 
Indian ambassador in Washington refused several times to provide 
assurances that India’s aims in the war were limited. 


Three things happened on November 4 to convince the US 


that the situation was fast deteriorating in a manner detrimental to 
its interests. On this day, the US ambassador in New Delhi was 
refused an interview with the Prime Minister. The reasons behind this 
were complex; here it suffices to say that India was extremely 
disturbed by the help that Pakistan was getting from various Arab 
states. A thousand casualties a day was the military toll, all too 
often due to American arms supplied directly or indirectly to 
Pakistan. The refusal o f an interview was intended as a clear signal 
that India felt the US was totally hostile in this crisis. 


Next, reports began coming in of Indian preparations for a major 
amphibious offensive. Assault shipping was concentrating in Indian 
west coast ports, large numbers of naval ships were being pulled off 
their wartime beats to rest and re-equip at their home ports, and the 
Pakistan JISS identified the movement of the Indian Army’s two 
amphibious-trained brigades to Bombay and Cochin. As the US was 
twice a day surveying all Indian fleet movements, India could hardly 
be expected to keep the planned operation a secret. 


Lastly, the sole Indian working for US intelligence inside the 
Directorates of Military Intelligence and Military Operations, began 
reporting information about the planned operation. 


Unlike in 1971, when the US did not have a good agent inside the 
Indian Cabinet or armed forces, and had consequently 
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experienced problems in managing the crisis, the situation in 1984 
was different. There was an excellent source in the Cabinet, but this 
pe.son was not of much use in the new situation because the Prime 
Minister, conscious of just such a possibility, was not keeping the 


Cabinet informed of the impending Gwader Strike. There were 
several high-ranking officers agents in various branches of the armed 
forces, but only one in the vital DM I and DMO. 


The gentleman, a major-general in the DMO, was under pressure by 
his American case officer to provide more information about Indian 
plans. Pie had already given much useful stuff, but none of it was 
earthshaking. Now the case officer was demanding hard information 
on what was being discussed in the DMO about the PDRB. 


The major-general was involved in some of the planning for the 
Gwader Strike. His friendly efforts to elicit more details from his 
colleagues were greeted with much suspicion: in war everyone is 
expected to concentrate on his own work, there is no time or desire 
to talk shop as in peacetime. 


Unknown to the major-general one of his colleagues, who always 
pretended friendship, was actually his bitterest foe. More to defame 
his adversary than from any real suspicion about his brother officer, 
this man reported the major-general to the authorities. A watch was 
accordingly put on the major-general, and none was more surprised 
than his adversary when counterintelligence reported that he had 
contacted a known CIA officer A trap was quickly set. 


All sorts of information was 


provided to the major-general, mostly false, but also some true to 
avoid suspicions about the overall authenticity. It was made out that 
the focal point of the Gwader Strike was Karachi, with a feint at 
Gwader, while actually the reverse was the case' 


Normally the Indian officer might have been more cautious about 
passing on the information. But this was wartime when every hour 
counted. And the US case officer had p ro mised immediate US 
immigration to the major-general’s son if information of great value 
was made available. The major-general’s retirement was near, so 
that the promise of eventual 
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immigration for the rest of the family to the US was a considerable 
inducement. 


The net result was that the major-general was caught red-handed. 


The American made good his escape by pulling a gun and shooting 
two of the Indian counter-intelligence operatives, seriously wounding 
both. In any case he had full diplomatic immunity, and also in any 
case, he had left India before the External Affairs Ministry even 
became fully appraised of the incident. 


Events for the major-general now proceeded at a frightening speed. 
He had met his contact on the evening of November 4. 


He was not physically touched after his arrest, nor even interrogated. 
He was made comfortable in a carefully guarded room, provided pen 
and paper, given the suggestion that he might like to confess, told 
that a full confession might help him at his trial, and then left alone. 


Over the next few days he cooperated extensively with his captors, 
and if he frequently wondered at the presence of a familiar looking, 
but for him hard to place, gentleman of distinguished mien, he kept 
his questions to himself. The gentleman was silver-haired, very quiet, 
who never asked any questions, but only took notes. 


On November 13, which was the day of the Nimitz incident and end 
of the war, he was put on trial in a military court, in camera, and 
there he learned who the silver-haired gentleman was. He was a 
judge of the Delhi High Court, and his sole job was to assure himself 
at all times that no violence was done to the prisoner, and no 
statement obtained by coercion. Naturally this judge did not 
participate in the trial, except to inform the presiding officer that he 
was satisfied the prisoner had at all times acted of his own free will. 


After a very business-like four-hour trial, the prisoner was convicted, 
and sentenced to hang for treason. 


The major-general was politically very well connected, and the 
extreme care taken by the Army was designed to prevent a later stink 
when the truth inevitably surfaced. The Army had learned a great 
deal since the days of the Samba spy case. And, 


tf 
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after all, the man involved was a major-general, not a mere jawan or 
captain, and an influential major-general at that. 


The Army even permitted an appeal: by a special ordinance the 


Government set up an appeals tribunal o f three Supreme Court Chief 
Justices, retired and currently presiding. No man in India has ever 
had his appeal heard by so eminent a court, but that was probably of 
little consolation to the officer when, on November 15, his conviction 
and sentence were upheld. His last request for a more honourable 
execution by firing squad was refused, and after a brief, 15-minute 
meeting with his wife for the purpose of writing his will, he was 
promptly hanged. 


It was not the first time the Indian Government had executed a 
senior officer for treason. Normally, however, the style in these 
matters, particularly when counter-intelligence was involved, was a 
very rapid trial, a mere formality for the purpose of passing sentence 
rather than wasting time determining guilt, and an equally rapid 
execution in a handy basement, with a standard message o f 
condolence to his family stating the officer had been killed on duty. 


This time, however, the Government had decided to make an 
example of the officer, and though nothing was given to the press 
except a terse statement of a “ high-ranking officer executed for 
treason involving an unfriendly power” , everyone in the military 
knew the real story. 


All the US knew at this point was that a major amphibious strike 
against Karachi was planned, and preparations were under way. The 
successful conduct of such an operation would very much threaten 
the territorial integrity of Pakistan. The US, which had so far been 
staying out of the war, now informed Pakistan of the latest situation, 
and promised to stand by Pakistan if the need arose. 


It was, nonetheless, the US assessment that such an operation could 
not be successfully conducted by India because India had no means 
of assuring air superiority over the beachhead without which the 
landing would become an utter fiasco. So the US did not expect to 
have to intervene. Pakistan, meanwhile, prepared to clobber the 
Indian offensive when it came. Efforts' to attack 
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shipping in Bombay were unsuccessful: India now had three MiG-21 
squadrons and five SAM squadrons operating there to protect the 
gathering fleet. The logical course now became to attack when the 


Indians were at the extreme limit of their air cover on the way to 
Karachi. 


As a precaution, the US decided to step up surveillance of the 
Arabian Sea. Aside from various adjustments made to 
reconnaissance satellites to permit better coverage of the northeast 
Arabian Sea, P-3 Orion patrols were increased to one every six hours 
for both the Indian west and east coasts. A corresponding increase in 
the surveillance of the large and powerful Soviet squadron was also 
ordered. Among other measures, this involved keeping a special 
electronic spy plane, a modified P-3, within electronic listening 
distance at all times. 


When the IAF began its air attacks on November 9, the effort going 
into suppressing the western Baluchistan fields was baffling to the 
Americans. These bases were far too distant to influence any battle 
for Karachi, held insignificant numbers of aircraft, and one was in 
any case occupied by the Iranians. It had been assumed the Indians 
would not want to complicate their problems by attacking Iranian 
forces in Pakistan. 


On the evening of November 9, Indian task forces staging from 
Vishakhapatnam departed from their base. On November 11, they 
teamed up with forces from Bombay and Cochin, and headed 
northwestward across the Arabian Sea. 


It quickly became 


apparent to the Americans that Karachi was not the primary target, 
and that it was too late for Pakistan to move aircraft or troops to 
Gwader and Pasni, which were now clearly the real targets. 


At 9.00 p.m. on the evening of November 11, the Commander-in- 
Chief, US Fifth Fleet, was ordered to close up two of his three 
carriers at a point midway and 150 miles off Pasni and Gwader, to 
form a single tactical unit. At 9.20 p.m., a message from Moscow to 
the Minsk sent via the Soviet Fleet Satellite Communication System 
was intercepted by the US. Like all such messages, it was in code, 
and was retransmitted to the United States for the specialists at the 
National Security Agency, 
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the American code-breakers. Before this message was analysed, a 
time-consuming procedure on account of its unusual complexity, the 
EP-3 Orion listening to the Minsk intercepted another message, this 
time from the Soviet carrier to Moscow. This message was (by 


National Security Agency standards) relatively simple, and was 
broken within 10 minutes of its receipt by the NSA. It said only: “ 
Am taking position 23N 62E’”—this was a position that could block 
any attempt by the US Navy to prevent Indian landings at Gwader—“ 
and am prepared to do whatsoever necessary to support Indians.” 


By 11.15 p.m. the newly re-elected US President was on the hot-line 
to Moscow: Was the Soviet Union about to aid India in seizing 
Gwader? The Soviet President denied it, and the analysis o f the 
message from Moscow to the Minsk, by now decoded, appeared to 


confirm this—“ You are 
expressly 


forbidden to take any action in support of Indian landings at Gwader 
and Pasni without my authorisation” said the message, signed by the 
Commander-m-Chief of all Soviet naval forces. 


It is perhaps unfortunate that the Soviet President did not reveal the 
whole series o f messages that had passed between Moscow and the 
Minsk. Earlier that evening, the Soviet admiral commanding the 
Minsk task force had sent a message to Moscow, suggesting the 
possibility o f US counter-intervention at Gwader. He made his 
analysis on the manner in which US 


ships were steaming forth. He further stated that short of actually 
getting into a fight with the Americans, in which he would be badly 
outgunned, he was prepared to do whatever he could to prevent such 
a counter-intervention if it came about. 


Moscow’s message to him was curt: it wanted no initiative 
whatsoever by the admiral. His reply was only one more attempt to 
tell Moscow he was obeying orders but was still game. 


The Soviet President was not on good terms with the newly re-elected 
American President, on account of a revival of the cold war during 
his previous term. As such, the Soviet President was in no mood to 
assist the Americans more than absolutely required by their mutual 
agreements designed to avoid accidental war between themselves. 
The Soviets had, indeed, no 
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intent to interfere one way or the orher: for all their desire to he;p 
India, they wished to avoid directly confronting the US. 


The 


US had been informed of their intention, and that was enough. 


At 11.30 p.m. the PDRB rebel radio station began its daily evening 
news broadcast, beginning with the news that the Soviet Union and 
India had been asked for help in guaranteeing the independence of 
the new state in the face of increasing Iranian pressure. 


Had the message come at any other time, it would have caused much 
consternation in US councils. But now it came like a bombshell: the 
NSC had already been on tenterhooks; the broadcast was just enough 
to confirm everyone’s worst fears and push the balance against non- 
interventionists. 


By 2.00 a.m., the US President was on the line to the Pakistan 
President, and a number of military movements were initiated. 


At Vicenza, Italy, the US 1st Battalion, 509 Airborne Infantry 
Regiment began boarding C-141B transports which had arrived a 
scant 24 hours earlier from the United States as part of a general 
upgradation of the American alert after the sailing of Indian forces. 
At Camp Pendleton, California, the advance elements of the US 
Marine 7 Amphibious Brigade began preparing for departure for the 
theatre at the same time as the depot ships from Diego Garcia 
carrying their equipment and now holding off Oman began heading 
for Pakistan. The 9th Tactical Fighter Squadron began preparing its 
24 F-15s for a departure within six hours. On board the amphibious 
ships o f the Fifth Fleet, the headquarters o f the 9 Marine 
Amphibious Brigade was constituted. And the attack carrier John F. 
Kennedy, also holding off Oman with her escorts, began a 35-knot 
high-speed dash to join, as quickly as possible, her two sisters 
already off Pakistan. 


At 2.00 p.m. on November 12, when Indian parachute commandos 
were actually airborne in their 11-76 transports and over 
Maharashtra on their way to Pasni and Gwader, and when the 
Indian naval task forces were 300 miles from the Pakistani coast, 
preparing for their assault the next day, in a coordinated 
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operation American paratroopers jumped over Gwadcr, while the 3rd 
Battalion, 9th Marines and 2nd Battalion, 6th Marines made a 
combined helieopter/amphibious landing at Pasni. 


A mere nine years after the fall of Saigon, American troops were 
once again committed to the Asian land mass. 


The Nimiiz Incident 


At 11.00 a.m. (Indian Standard Time) on November 13, the 
Pakistan President went on the air to inform his people that after 
failing Pakistan in two wars, America had decided to abide by its 
treaty commitments and had come to aid Pakistan. 


Actually at this point the US had arrived with no such intention. 
There was no plan to intervene in the lighting to the east. All the US 
wanted was that India should not seize Gwader. 


Pakistan had taken some hard knocks till now, but had also given 
some back to the Indians. In many respects, the US 


move was of no more import than the stationing of two Jordanian 
brigades along the Afghan border: there was no intention of fighting 
Pakistan’s battles with India. 


While Pakistan rejoiced, thinking that now surely it would win the 
war, an ominous calm descended over New Delhi. 


Though the BBC and the Voice of America had announced the 
American intervention, the Indian Government was yet to confirm it 
to its people. 


The American Ambassador had informed 


the Prime Minister that the US would use any means necessary to 
prevent an Indian landing at Gwader or at Pasni, or in fact, 
anywhere west of 73 Longitude, but would not intervene in the war 
itself. 


When India contacted the Soviets, Moscow pointed out that 
American troops were actually at Gwader. The Soviets were prepared 
to help India in any reasonable way, but did India want to 
precipitate a world war by demanding Soviet counterintervention? 
Because of the gravity of the crisis, the Soviet ambassador was 
playing none o f his customary games with the Indians: he was not 
trying to impress them, only stating, with brutal frankness, that 
Moscow was not going to war with America on India’s account. 
Those Indian leaders who still 
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retained any illusions about the Soviets had to face facts: there was 
just so much the Soviets would do. 


The Soviets did immediately offer to send airborne troops to India to 


demonstrate their support to India. This offer was rejected after 
bitter debate in the Cabinet after it was pointed out that the 
Vietnamese, even during their gravest days of peril, had never 
accepted Soviet troops, even as American B-52s rained death on 
their cities. 


Oddly enough, the Cabinet accepted the US explanation and resolved 
to continue the war. There was going to be no giving in on that score. 


But now, events on the scene took command of the situation away 
from the Cabinet: one naval commander decided, in effect, the next 
developments in the war. 


At 5.30 p.m, the Prime Minister was preparing to record her 
broadcast to the nation when she was interrupted by the Chief of 
Staff: a message had been received at Naval HQ that, approximately 
30 minutes earliers, the Indian task force outside Gwader had 
opened fire on US Navy warships, and further details were awaited. 


To understand what had happened, it is first necessary to understand 
the state of mind o f the Navy at Gwader. All military officers are, 
by their nature and training, proud persons. 


Naval captains, possibly because of their constant battles with the 
sea, and because of their absolute position of command on their 
ships, are possibly even more proud than most. Still further, the 
commander who precipitated the Nimitz incident was known as a 
man of exceptional nationalism, pride, even arrogance. 


From the outbreak of war, at no time had Indian ships been free of 
tailing by American aircraft and ships. As sure as the rising of the 
sun in the east was the presence of the US Navy, photographing 
away, and listening to every piece of electronic equipment used by 
the Indians. Because of their electronic interception and code- 
breaking facilities, the US Navy often knew Fleet orders issued to 
Indian ships before Indian captains themselves. 


To this continual nerve-wracking tension were added two other 
strains. First, there was a rumour sweeping the Fleet 
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that the US Navy had helped the Pakistanis in the action oJT Gwader 
when a Pakistani submarine and an Indian frigate had been sunk. 
The Americans were supposed to have provided Indian positions to 
the Pakistani commander at Gwader. The Indian Navy is no differen 


t from any other body of persons when it comes to rumours: there 
was scarcely a man who was not prepared to listen to it. Second, the 
Fleet had been very depressed by the negative reaction from the 
Indian public when the public thought the Navy was not pulling its 
weight in the war. The successes off Gwader and Karachi, and the 
Vikrant raid had only partially remedied matters. 


The entire Navy was looking forward to the Gwader Strike, a big, 
bold action that would bring the Navy lasting glory. 


And now the strike was being called off because the US had 
intervened for Pakistan. 


At the time of the incident, the Indian naval forces were holding their 
position about 100 miles directly south of Gwader. 1 hey should 
have begun their assault at noon, but had been ordered to stand 
down after the American drop and had since at Gwader, been 
steaming a track near their 8.00 a.m. position. Since 4.00 


a.m. that morning an American Spraatice anti-submarine warfare 
destroyer, the Leftwich had been running parallel west of the 
westernmost Indian task force, the flank of which was protected by 
the Nanuchka missile corvette Kirti Durg. The Nimitz task group lay 
to left of the American destroyer, about 50 miles away and operating 
in the dispersed formation used by the US Navy as protection against 
anti-ship missile attack. 


At 4.15 p.m., a helicopter from INS Ranjit, which had been holding 
to the east of the Kirti Durg, was sent up to check on the American 
positions. Normally the Nimitz's combat air patrol of F-14 Tomcats 
would have shooed the helicopter away from the task group, but 
since the Indian Government had appeared to accept the American 
intervention, the Fifth Fleet commander, still further to the west in 
the New Jersey, had ordered there should be no interference with any 
Indian actions which increased confidence that the Americans were 
not planning any attack on Indian ships, thus minimising the chance 
of an 
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incident. 


At 4.30 p.m. the helicopter began radioing the position of the Niniitz 
group, and these positions were routinely relayed to all Indian ships. 


At 4.35 p.m. the Ranjit suddenly changed track and headed for the 
American Spruance, passing forward of the Kirti Durg: the task force 
commander had become extremely fed up of the constant presence of 
the American ship, and ordered the Ranjit to move up and force the 
destroyer away. The captain of the Ranjit intended no more than to 
play chicken with the American: he was going to run for it on 
collision course, then turn away at the last moment, forcing the 
American further to the west, and to repeat the manoeuvre till the 
tattletale was shifted. 


At 4.45 p.m. the Ranjit was beginning its run in on the American 
ship, when without any warning the Kirti Durg broke to the 
southwest at maximum speed, heading for the Nimitz group. 


At 4.47 p.m. the American destroyer, having realised the Ranjit's 
intention began a series of manoeuvres designed to avoid collision 
while still maintaining its position on the Indian force’s left flank. 


At 4.49 p.m. two Tomcats came up to answer a call from the 
Leftwich which had seen the Kirti Durg breaking away. 


At 4.50 p.m. the Indian task force commander was informed of the 
Kirti Durg's action and immediately began signalling it to return to 
its position. The Kirti Durg refused to acknowledge the signals and 
continued away from the Indians and towards the Americans. 


Also at 4.50 p.m. the Tomcats informed the carrier o f the Kirti 
Durg's manoeuvre. 


At 4.51 p.m. the captain of the Nimitz ordered that the four F-14s 
waiting at catapult stations, ready to be launched at a moment’s 
notice to reinforce the combat air patrol, should be substituted by 
four A-7 Corsairs that were lined up behind the F-14s. 


At 4.54 p.m., just as the switch was being implemented, an EA-6B 
Prowler electronic measures plane flying to the north of 
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the two task forces reported the Kirti Ditrg had switched on her 
missile-directing radars. 


At 4.56 p.m. the attack planes, loaded with Rockeye cluster bombs 


capable of penetrating 15 inches of armour-plating were airborne 
and heading for the Kirti Durg. Four more Corsairs were being 
stationed at the catapults. Two more F-14s from the Nimitz came up 
over the Indian task force, and the Constellation, still further to the 
west, which had been standing its air wing down after its previous 12 
hours of operation, immediately launched four more F-14s in 
response to a call from the Nimitz. 


At 4.59 p.m. the Prowler aircraft reported that the Kirti Durg was 
about to commence missile firing, and that the aircraft had initiated 
jamming of the radars on the Kirti Durg plus on the known 
frequencies of the SSN-2B missile, carried by the Namtchka. 


At 5.00 p.m. the Prowler reported that two SSN-2Bs had left their 
tubes. 


At 5.01 p.m. the Prowler reported that two more missiles had left 
their tubes. 


Also at 5.01 p.m. the first pair of Corsairs attacked the Kirti Durg, 
each dropping four Rockeye cluster bombs that exploded in a shower 
of metal darts over the corvette, instantly killing everyone on the 
bridge, and perforating the radars and missile tubes just before the 
third and last pair of missiles left their tubes. 


At 5.02 p.m. an F-14 shot down one of the SSN-2Bs now heading 
towards the American ships with one of two Phoenix missiles that it 
fired. Though his wing mate also fired two Phoenix, he was not in as 
good a position as his leader and he missed. 


At 5.03 p.m. the Prowler deflected one of the SSN-2Bs by creating a 
false radar target. Since the Americans had been trailing the Indians 
since the beginning of the war, they had watched the SSN-2Bs being 
fired; this had confirmed the information they had earlier picked up 
by snooping on other Indian firings and their ECM computers were 
accordingly programmed. 


That the Prowler had not done more was because after the 
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Kirti Durg, it immediately began jamming of the Ranjit* s 


emitters in case the latter ship also opened fire. 


At 5.04 p.m., the remaining pair of SSN-2Bs homed in on the 
nuclear-powered guided-missilc cruiser USS Texas, which was 
positioned immediately to the west of the Nimitz at a distance of 
about 15 miles. 


At 5.05 p.m., the Texas shot down one of the SSN-2Bs using her last- 
ditch defence system, the Phalanx gun. 


The gun, 


controlled and fired by the ship’s computers, immediately turned on 
the second missile, which had escaped jamming by the Texas. 


Though the Phalanx gun put several 20mm depleted-uranium- 
penetrator rounds into the missiles, the vital warhead section was not 
hit in time. The missile slammed into the ship and its 2,000-pound 
warhead detonated, blowing a 50-foot hole and killing or injuring 
almost 100 crewmen. Because of the superb damage control handling 
of the ship’s crew she did not suffer lethal damage, but managed to 
withdraw and steam to Piraeus in Greece under her own power. 


This was the beginning and end of the Nimitz incident. 
The 


giant carrier was not touched, and in any case direct hits by ail six 
missiles would not even have slowed her down on account of her 
great size. 


The instant the Indian task force commander realised that several 
American aircraft were heading his way, he understood that their 
attention had to do with the Kirti Durg, and he at once ordered all 
ships, including the Ranjit, to head away to the east to avoid any 
incident. The Ranjit did not receive his order as she was being 
jammed, but the other ships responded immediately. When the Ranjit 
saw the others turning away by means of its radar, it also followed 
suit. 


The last act in the Nimitz incident came at 5.08 p.m.: two Harpoon 
missiles fired by the submarine USS Detroit hit the Kirti Durg. The 
little 800-ton corvette broke in two and sank within three minutes 
with all hands. 


Ceasefire 


In India the Nimitz incident, as it came to be called 
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(though ‘the Texas incident’ would have been historically more 
accurate) could not have come at a worse time for Indo-American 


relations. 


The Prime Minister had now to go on radio, not only to announce the 
US intervention at Gwadcr, but also that an Indian naval ship had 
been sunk in a clash with US ships. 


Even worse was to follow. The US, incensed at the clash, now 
decided to force India to break off the war. Contrary to the earlier 
American position that it would not interfere in the hghting in the 
east, India was now told that the US would regard any further gain 
by India on the ground “ as being extremely prejudicial to the 
territorial integrity of Pakistan, which we are bound by treaty to 
protect.” To further reinforce the point, four E-3 Seek Sentry 
AWACS were dispatched to Peshawar and Quetta, ostensibly to 
provide early warning against any Soviet attempt to pressurise 
Pakistan, but actually also to deter the Indians from further air 
attacks. 


Any doubts that India might have had about the gravity o f the 
situation were eliminated when the IAF, still continuing the bombing 
of PAF bases at Karachi and western Baluchistan in conformity with 
the now cancelled plan, lost four MiG-23s out of the eight that had 
gone in over Karachi to complete the suppression of Masroor and 
Malir air bases. The other four aircraft managed to escape primarily 
because the PAF 


was unable, at such short notice, to make the best use of information 
provided by the AWACS. The Air Chief informed the Cabinet that it 
was impossible to continue operations in the face of continuous 
AWACS cover for Pakistan. 


Still more trouble for India came from Iran. The air attack against 
the Pakistani base of Turbat, where the Iranians had been stationed, 
had resulted in the destruction of two F-5Es and one helicopter. 
Three Iranian soldiers were killed, and some wounded. Iran now 
threatened to declare war against India if any further incidents 
involving Iranian troops took place. It was scarcely a threat to take 
seriously had things been going India’s way, and had the Gwader 
Strike come off. 


Now, however, the Iranian threat was just one more indication 
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that the management of the conflict was rapidly passing from India’s 
hands. 


At the same time, India found it politically impossible to take the 


initiative in declaring a ceasefire. Unless Pakistan requested it, India 
would be forced to continue the war, no matter how suicidal the 
results. 


Fortunately, cooler heads 


prevailed in US councils. Instead of putting India squarely on the 
mat by continuing the war through Pakistan, the US 


prevailed on Pakistan to declare a unilateral ceasefire on November 
15, which India quickly accepted. 


Interestingly, the most immediate result of the Nimitz incident was 
that on November 14 Pakistan went on the offensive wherever it 
could manage at short notice. The Pakistanis correctly calculated 
that the war would now shortly come to an end, as the incident 
would precipitate a direct US 


involvement on Pakistan’s side. They resolved, therefore, to make a 
last-ditch effort to seize territory, hoping to catch India offguard. 


This strategy worked at one place only: rumours of the impending 
ceasefire had reached the front-lines by November 14, and the 
forward-most elements of Indian 4 Mountain Division at the Khaire 
Distributory Canal outside Lahore began relaxing. When Pakistan 60 
Division, the lone reserve with Pakistan HQ fighting its first and only 
action of the war, hit the Indian positions at about 3.30 a.m. on the 
morning of the 15th, Indian 4 Division was pushed back about five 
kilometres before it stabilised its front and the ceasefire was rung in. 


Afterword 


Domestic India after the Ceasefire 


At home, a storm broke out over the nation when the Prime Minister 
went on the air, belatedly, at 9 a.m. on November 15 


to announce the US intervention at Gwader, the Nimitz incident, and 
the ceasefire. 


“The sinking of the Indian Naval Ship Kirti Durg was entirely 
unprovoked,” she told the country. “Our ship fired its missiles only 
after coming under attack from American aircraft... The Americans 
landed paratroopers at Gwader in a direct attempt to save Pakistan 
from certain defeat... American early warning and control aircraft 
have been operating with the Pakistani forces since late evening 
November 13, and several Indian aircraft have been lost due to 
information provided by these... By these means the American 
Government has directly committed acts of war against India... 
Though a small country like India cannot take on a superpower run 
mad, we were willing to continue fighting despite all odds in the 
defence of our national honour... Since, however, Pakistan has seen 
the folly of war with us, and has requested a ceasefire, we have no 
desire for further bloodshed... Our objectives have been entirely 
achieved. ” 


Though the US hotly contested the Indian belief that the Indian ship 
had been attacked first by US aircraft, just about no one believed the 
US version of the incident. The exceptions were persons directly in 
the know. Indian newspapers were full of angry editorials the next 
day of the variety “ Would India be so crazy as to send an 800-ton 
ship to attack the world’s largest aircraft carrier, over a hundred 
times its size?” 
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The Navy decided to maintain a wise silence. There was nothing to 
be gained for India by stating that a very brave and very foolish 
Indian captain had indeed been so crazy. 


The immediate award of the nation's highest award for bravery in 
combat, the Param Vir Chakra, was made to the Kirti Durg's captain. 
Newspapers vied with one another to raise funds for the welfare of 
the crew’s families, and innumerable children born on November 13 
were named Kirti Durg by their parents. In one case, a father newly 
presented with his sixth successive daughter also bestowed that name 
on the unfortunate infant. Within one year, over 100 buildings, 
squares, markets, schools, and other miscellaneous institutions were 
named after the captain. A national comic magazine brought out a 
comic devoted to the saga of the Kirti Durg. It showed the captain 
heroically going down with his ship, mortally wounded but defiant to 
the end. His more cynical and irreverent colleagues only remarked 
that the illustrations would have been more true to life if they had 
showed a bottle of naval rum in the captain’s hand. In his heart, 
each knew there was no glory involved, only sheer terror and agony. 


The American Embassy in Delhi was attacked by a mob believed to 
number over 100,000 people, and gutted to the core. The US 
consulates in Bombay, Madras and Calcutta and the American 
Libraries in all the above cities were also attacked, with extensive 
damage to all. 


In the sacking of the American Embassy in Delhi, 173 


persons were killed. Of these five were Americans, including two 
Marine guards, and a family of three that lived on the premises and 
did not escape in time. Two were Soviet diplomatic staff, watching 
the rioting from their Embassy adjacent to the US Embassy, when a 
section of the mob cut through the Soviet Embassy grounds to reach 
the US Embassy. 


Their deaths remained unknown to the Indian public as the news was 
never released. 


Of the 168 Indians, three were Embassy employees caught by the 
mob, and eight were BSF troops, beaten to death when they were 
separated from the group guarding the American 
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School 


The remaining 157 were rioters killed when the BSF 


bpencd’fire with self-loading rifles shortly after their colleagues were 
done to death by the mob. 


The ghastly toll would have been far worse but for two 
circumstances. The US Ambassador had withdrawn all the Marine 
guards just before the rioting became serious. The Marine 
detachment normally assigned to the Embassy had been reinforced to 
a strength of 60 men during the Indo-Pakistan war. The potential for 
such a force, all trained sharpshooters, and equipped with automatic 
weapons, machineguns, and grenade launchers, and operating 
behind solid buildings, to inflict carnage on a seething mass of 
unarmed rioters was clearly considerable, which was precisely why 
the Ambassador had decided not to use them except if the lives of his 
staff were involved. And second, the senior BSF commander on the 
scene managed to get his men under control before further bloodshed 
took place. 


The very high casualty toll in the BSF firing ironically convinced the 
US Government that the Indians had, indeed, done everything they 
could to control the mob. Clearly the authorities, who had stationed 
some 2,000 troops and policemen in advance of the demonstration, 
could not have anticipated such violence. The US Government 
decided, therefore, not to retaliate in any way, and this prevented 
matters from getting worse. 


Scattered attacks on white-skinned foreigners were reported from all 
parts of the country, none fatal. Non-Americans were the majority of 
the victims. Fortunately, these ugly incidents were relatively rare: 
most Indians were able to distinguish between the American 
Government and the American people. 


It is a matter of record that the six ducks in the Embassy main 
building pool all survived. They were caught and carried away to 
safety by the Naval Attache and his staff. 


Indo-PakistanProblemsaftertheCeasefire The 
two chief hindrances to a rapid renormalisation of Indo-Pakistan 
relations were the bitterness thrown up by the 


- 7 
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war and the vexed problem of territorial exchanges. 


In past Indo-Pakistan wars (with the exception of the 1947-48 
conflict which affected primarily the people of Kashmir) the impact 


of the lighting on the civilian populations of either side was relatively 
light, and the costs easily borne. This time, however, both 
populations had suffered as never before because of the raids on 
populated areas and economic targets. The casualty tolls on both 
sides were high: roughly 30,000 killed and wounded for India and 
only marginally less for Pakistan, plus 100,000 civilian casualties 
for India and perhaps 80,000 


for Pakistan. Whereas in previous wars the civil populations had 
suffered no more inconvenience than the occasional night blackout 
for a few hours, this time sizeable areas had to go without power for 
many months, with all the attendant problems: and the attacks on 
economic targets severely disrupted the economies of both sides. This 
was more true of Pakistan than of India. 


The repercussions were enormous, because vital segments of the oil, 
power, fertiliser, and petrochemical industries were knocked out. 


The hardships that resulted were 


many: no power for several months for several areas, with the 
consequent water problems, no power for the Indian northwest 
agricultural states with a consequent fall in crop yield and price 
increases, unemployment due to damage to the power and transport 
networks, these were some of the common fallouts of the war. As a 
result of increased suffering, there was little mood for compromise. 


Both sides held approximately equal amounts of each other’s 
territory. Pakistan had parts of North Kashmir (6,000 sq km plus 
2,000 sq km in islands surrounded by Indian troops), West Kashmir 
(1,900 sq km), and the Kutch (10,000 sq km). India held parts of 
Pakistan Occupied Kashmir (400 sq km), Sialkot salient (2,600 sq 
km) and Multan sector (15,000 sq km). This meant 20,000 sq km 
for Pakistan against 18,000 sq km for India. 


In theory, a simple exchange should have sufficed. 


In practice, however, there were so many problems that a whole book 
could usefully be devoted to the disputes which now came up. 
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To begin with, Pakistan held that its gains in Kashmir were non- 


negotiablc. It was prepared to discuss exchanging Multan and Sialkot 
for return of the Kutch. 


This India could not agree to. Its defences in Kashmir were seriously 
endangered by the territorial losses. Though parts of the Haji Pir 
salient had been pinched out by India, making Uri and Poonch more 
secure, Rajouri, Mendhar, and Akhnoor were totally exposed to two- 
flank attacks and would be lost if Pakistan ever got in a surprise 
attack. The Sonamarg-Leh communication line was now totally 
unusable, and the Joss of the Shyok salient meant that Pakistan now 
held a dagger at the heart o f Leh. 


With minimal cooperation from China, Pakistan could take virtually 
all of Ladakh in a future conflict, which would make the Valey and 
Western Kashmir indefensible. 


India argued that to exchange 10,000 sq km of desert flats that 
were, in any case, under water for half the year for 17,500 sq km of 
rich farmland and highly strategic territory in Multan and Sialkot 
was hardly to India’s benefit. 


Innumerable arguments and incidents took place over the supply and 
maintenance of the Pakistani islands inside Indian territory 


in 

North 

Kashmir. 

The 

ceasefire agreement 


had been negotiated in, a great hurry, and did not make a detailed 
specification for the islands, confining itself to stating that India 
agreed Pakistan could supply and maintain its islands till such time 
as a regular and more binding settlement was arrived at. Needless to 
say, both sides interpreted “ supply and maintain” very differently. 
India, naturally enough, took it to mean that rations and supplies 
needed for the Pakistani troops within the enclaves would be 
delivered, and that sick personnel could be evacuated. Pakistan took 
it to mean that it had the right to fly in helicopters whenever it 
wanted, bringing in ammunition and replacement weapons as well as 
normal rations and supply, and that it was allowed to strengthen 
certain islands against the possibility of surprise attack. 


Pakistan wanted the United Nations to police the islands; India 
absolutely refused, saying that its own troops would perform such a 


job. 
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The military men on both sides were highly dissatisfied with the 
position prevailing on the ground at the time of ceasefire. 


Both sides recognised the expediency of agreeing to a ceasefire. 


India knew it could not have continued the war in the face of 
increasing US military involvement. Pakistan privately had doubts 
on whether the US would actually get involved- in a shooting match 
with India had the latter refused to back down-. 


Whatever the US President might want, it was Congress and the 
people who decided US policies, and these were thought to be 
reasonably pro-India. 


At the same time, the military men on both sides preferred to look on 
the ceasefire agreement as an opportunity to take stock of the 
situation and formulate new plans, in the light of developments. Both 
sides had tasted the benefits to be gained from surprise warfare, and 
now both sides wanted to utilise it to further their aims. 


Pakistan figured it had at least three days in hand before serious 
Indian retaliation became evident, providing it could get in a rapid, 
surprise blow. Properly planned and executed-, such a blow could 
deprive India of several: tens of thousands of square kilometres. 
Though later the US position might change, at present the US was 
firmly committed to Pakistan. The time to strike was before the US 
troops were withdrawn from Gwader and before the AWACS went 
home. 


India, on the other hand, figured it had- a good chance of taking 
Pakistan Occupied Kashmir with the same tactics that Pakistan had 
used. It was estimated that India had at least five days in which to 
act, that being the time the US. would take to. 


bring into battle ground troops. US airpower would! be avail-- 


able earlier, but India could hold that off for a few. days. In; any 
case, there was a good chance that the US; would not interfere in a 
battle confined to Kashmir, because it was, after all, a disputed 
territory. Other surprise attacks were possible, especially to recover 
the Kutch. The US could hardly get involved if India was fighting 
merely to get its desert territory back. 


Though at the time of writing there had been no< recurrence: 


q 


7 
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of fighting, neither side hacl fullys tood down. Their armed forces 
were still operating at high levels of alert, and very few troops 
returned to their peacetime cantonments. The possibility of a Fifth 
Round very much remained uppermost in everyone’s mind. 


For Pakistan the basic problem with India was that it could not 
neutralise India on its own: the latter was simply too large and 
powerful. Nuclear weapons provided one answer, but Pakistan knew 
that it could not afford a cut-off of US aid and arms if it went 
nuclear. True, aid could be replaced from Arab states but the policies 
of these states could not be foretold for more than short periods. 
Changes of regime could especially render Pakistan vulnerable. And 
denial of weapons would hurt. 


It was not a simple question of buying replacement weapons from 
European suppliers. Once again, there was a high proportion of 
American equipment in the Pakistan armed forces, and non- 
availability of spares would make existing stock useless. 


A US embargo would also cover retransfers from Arab states, further 
worsening the situation. And European equipment was generally 
much more expensive than comparable US arms. 


So going nuclear, at least for some years, was not possible. 


At the same time, excessive reliance on the US created its own 
problems, especially if US policy should change, as it had so often 
done in the past. 


There were only two solutions. First, the two-front problem must be 
ended: Pakistan simply could not afford to face the Soviets and the 
Indians simultaneously. 


Second, the domestic 


arms manufacturing base had to be stepped up, along with an 
increase in war reserve stock of military equipment and necessary 
raw and intermediary materials for arms production. 


There were other problems that had to be faced. 
For an 


ultimately successful defence against In d ia 'th e Government of 
Pakistan must rely on the absolute cooperation of its citizens: with a 
population approaching 100 million Pakistan cannot be conquered 
as long as its people continue the fight. But to obtain their full- 
hearted cooperation, Pakistan must needs return to full democracy, 
or else there will always be people preferring the invader to their own 
Government, as might well have 


“a axisian 


mt 


the 
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happened with the Baluch people had the war continued. 


For India, the problem was that it could no longer go on living with 


Pakistan, and yet there seemed no alternative. 


India’s worst fears about Pakistan had been realised. In a short war, 
India could not bring its superior military power to bear in time to 
defeat Pakistan. And in a short war, Pakistan stood as much chance 
as India of winning victories. The 


-decision to go nuclear was linked with this problem: in the future, 
outside powers would have to think many times over-before they 
came to Pakistan’s aid. 


Pakistan:RelationswithOtherStatesAs 
mentioned earlier, though Pakistan’s system of alliances had worked, 
there was no complacency in the country. Virtually every Arab state, 
China, and the US had come to Pakistan’s aid. Yet Pakistan was only 
too aware of the adverse consequences had the Soviets decided to 
help India. 


The first Pakistani priority was, therefore, to completely normalise 
relations with the Soviets. This was done by Pakistan declining the 
role of front-line state that had been thrust on it by the US from 

1981 onwards. There were costs associated with this, namely the US 
reaction. But though the US had saved Pakistan, the latter knew 
what a close thing it had been. Had the Indians captured Gwader and 
Pasni, they cou'd have taken Karachi and Sind in due time, reducing 
Pakistan to the status of a rump state at best, and to a non-T e l 


t WOrSt' The trick was tO keep the Soviets happy at the same time 
as retaining US aid. It was this exercise which was to occupy 
much of Pakistani diplomacy in the coming years. 


As for the reliance on the Arabs, there was no present alternative 
to its continuation. Pakistan would have to be alert regime81* /" 
“t d.ealm8S’ takIng the continued existence o f no Pakistan 


?* itS COntinued frieud,y disposition to p , Int 


long run’ country with the greatest interest in Pakistan’s surv val 
was Chinn- if p,,, Hf 


’ 
interest in 


Chinese would face Lie , 7 bv fh 


"w"n<kr- 


ifluia an by themselves. Even in 1984 
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China was in no position to help Pakistan by sending troops. 


Pakistan’s main hope lay in China becoming stronger in the 


future, say by 1990. Then perhaps China could become the 
guarantor of Pakistan’s integrity. Then also perhaps Pakistan 
could do without the US, and could go nuclear. 


India:RelationswithOtherStates If India’s 
geopolitical position had been bad before the 1984 


war, it became much worse as a consequence. The war had ended 
as a stalemate, and this rebounded against Indian prestige. 


Outsiders are never interested in knowing the fine details of why 
a country failed in a war. Thus, it was useless to point out that 
but for the US intervention, India would have scored a decisive 
victory; In 1971 India had achieved such a victory; in 1984 it had 
not, despite much larger military resources than Pakistan. 


Neither the people of the subcontinent, nor the Third World in 
general, looked at India with the former respect. Indeed, the 
respect was given to Pakistan, which—according to outsiders— 


had managed to give as good as it got. 


India’s security environment deteriorated tremendously as a 
result of the war. The Chinese reinforcement of Tibet has already 
been discussed. For years the Chinese had guarded Tibet lightly, 
knowing that the Indians would not assert themselves. But now 
the matter was different. The possibility that India would try and 
recover its lost territory could no longer be dismissed out of 
hand. So China had to undertake the arduous and costly task of 
stepping up its presence in Tibet from three regular and four 
border divisions to what became in 1985 nine regular and six 
border divisions. 


Whatever might be China’s motives, India now faced a situation 
in which China could launch an attack against India at very short 
notice. Additional troorps were now required for the north. 


There were new problems with Bangladesh. This nation had 
always been extremely insecure about Indian power, and now 
this power was to be further increased. India was, in fact, 
becoming the fourth military power in the world in terms of 
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capability, not just in terms of numbers. In 1981 Bangladesh had 
five infantry divisions; in 1984 this had increased to nine, and 
now it was to increase still further, to 12. None in India seriously 


argued there was a possibility of a war with Bangladesh. But 12 
divisions were hard to ignore, especially if at some point in the 
future the military balance appeared to be tilting against India. 
Chinese and American influence in Bangladesh had continued to 
grow. Even before the end of the fighting Pakistani diplomats had 
been arguing to their Bangladeshi counterparts that India was 
the real threat to regional security, and both Muslim nations 
should have closer military cooperation for their own survival. It 
did not matter that the Bangladesh forces were lightly equipped, 
with little armour and artillery. The very numbers alone could 
pose a problem. 


There was no alternative to continuing relations with the Soviets 
as before. But now there was no doubt in India’s mind that 
important as Delhi was to Moscow, there were limits to the help 
that could be expected. Despite Moscow’s explanations, India felt 
that the former could have forestalled the Americans had it so 
wished. Moscow’s reluctance to become directly involved in 
confrontation with the US meant that India really was on its own 
when the chips were down. In the final analysis, it would have to 
fight for itself. 


As was only to be expected, there was great bitterness in India 
about the help the Arabs had given Pakistan. Nonetheless, it goes 
to India’s credit that it continued its policy of friendship with all 
Arab states. India’s aim was to limit the damage that the Arabs 
could do to India, not to win them over against Pakistan, because 
this last was impossible. 


With President Reagan elected for a second term, India’s 
relations with the US were bound to sink to ever newer lows. 


If India did not align itself even more with the Soviets than it had 
before, it was only because of a realisation that India’s credibility 
as a nonaligned nation that determinedits own destiny would 
suffer in the eyes o f the rest of the world. 


It was not just the Third World that was important, but also 
Western Europe and lapan. These might not react favourably 
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if India moved closer to the Soviets. So India’s options to 
manoeuvre vis-a-vis the US were no better than before. 


At the same time, there was the clear realisation that India 
needed the US more for purposes o f trade and technology than 
the reverse. So there was no alternative to continuing as before 
with the US. And this realisation made India even more resentful 
and angry than before. 
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SummaryofiIndianandPakistaniArmyDeploy 
ments,1984 


— Pakistan 

* Northern Kashmir 

25 Infantry Division 

* Western Kashmir 

HQ X Corps (12, 19, 23 
Infantry Divisions) 

* Sialkot 

HQ II Corps (18 and 15 
Infantry Divisions) 

* Lahore 

HQ IV Corps (10 and 11 
Infantry Divisions) 

* Multan 

HQ II Corps (14 and 35 
Infantry Divisions) 

24 Infantry Division 

* Sind 


HQ V Corps (18 and 37 


Infantry Divisions) 

* Peshawar 

HQ XI Corps (7 and 9 

Infantry Divisions) 

* Quetta 

HQ X II Corps (16 and 33 

Infantry Divisions) 

* Army HQ Reserves 

HQ VII Corps (1 and 6 

Armoured Divisions) 

2 Armoured, 17, 57, and 60 

Infantry Divisions 

Shifts during war 

HQ XI Corps (7 and 9 Infantry Divisions) moves to Sialkot 
* HQ XII Corps (16 and 33 Infantry Divisions) moves to Multan 


* New HQ XIV Corps (34 and 39 Infantry Divisions) raised at 
Peshawar 


* New HQ XV Corps (36 and 38 Infantry Divisions) raised at 
Quetta 
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* New 54 and 56 Infantry Divisions raised shortly after war 


— India 

* Northern Kashmir 

— HQ XIV Corps (3 and 28 
Infantry Divisions) 

¢ Western Kashmir 

— HQ XV Corps (19 and 25 
Infantry Divisions) 

— HQ XVII Corps (10 and 26 
Infantry Divisions) 

* Pathankot 

— 39 Infantry Division 

* Punjab 

— HQ XI Corps (7, 15 and 38 
Infantry Divisions) 

* South Punjab/ 

N orth Rajasthan 

— 46 and 48 Infantry Divisions 
* Desert 

— HQ VIII Corps (11, 12 and 22 
Infantry Divisions) 

* Mountain/Eastern 

— HQ IV and XXXIII Corps 
India 


2, 5, 6, 8, 17, 20, 21, 23,27, 


57 Divisions 

* Anny HQ Reserves 

— H Q Il and IX Corps 

1, 41, 43 Armoured, 

45 Mechanised, 

4, 9, 14, 36, 54 

Infantry Divisions 

(34 Mechanised Divisions 
under raising) 

Shifts during war 


* 6, 23, 57 Mountain Divisions to Western Front (Scheduled for 
conversion to Infantry Divisions) 


* New HQ XXXIV Corps for N orth East, XX Corps for AHQ 
Reserve 


* New 30 Armoured Division 


32, 56, 95 Infantry Divisions (to replace mountain divisions sent 
to West) 


9 and 54 Infantry Divisions under conversion to Mechanised 


if a 


5 
. 
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29 Infantry Division (to Himachal Pradesh) 33 Infantry Division 
(reserves) 


Planned dispositions after new raisings 

* Northern Command 

XIV Corps (3 divisions) Gurais to Himachal XV Corps (2 divisions) 
Northwest Kashmir XVII Corps (2 divisions) Southwest Kashmir 
Two independent divisions 

Total = 3 Corps, 9 divisions 

* Western Command 

XI Corps (3 divisions) Punjab 

New Corps (2 divisions) Southern Punjab/ 

Northern Rajasthan 

Total = 2 Corps, 5 divisions 

* Southern Command 

VIII Corps (3 divisions) Rajasthan 

Two independent divisions 

Total = 1 Corps, 5 divisions 

* Eastern Command 


IV Corps (2 divisions) Western Arunachal XXXIII Corps (2 
divisions) Sikkim 


XXXIV Corps (2 divisions) Eastern Arunachal New Corps (2 
divisions) Reserve and for Bhutan One independent division 


Total = 4 Corps, 9 divisions 
* Army HQ Reserves 


New Strike Army (I, II, XX Corps) with 4 tank and 4 mechanised 
divisions 


Five independent infantry Divisions 
Total = 12 Corps 


4 tank divisions 


4 mechanised divisions 
27 Infantry divisions (some to be eventually mechanised) 


6 mountain divisions (eventual conversion to infantry) 
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